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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Verax observes, *¢ As the Catholic ques- 
tion is again to be agitated in Parliament, 
and party sentiments probably to be urged 
with the usual warmth, allow me to recall to 
your readers the memorable words of a sin- 
cere patriot and admirable writer, the author 
of ‘ The Pursuits of Literature.’ Speaking 
of the public maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy, as a body, by our Govern- 
ment, he thus expresses himself: * We 
must remember that the yery frame and 
spirit of the Laws, Ordinances, and Consti- 
tution of England, are in the most direct 
opposition to the Roman Catholic religion, 
and all its doctrines, practices, opinions, 
superstitions, and tyranny. I am astonished 
that we can forget their history and effects.’ 
‘We may depend upon it, wherever 
the Roman Catholic religion is introduced, 
or permitted, or fostered, or pitied, or en- 
couraged, the words of the poet will be 
found eminently true— 

— intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
ens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Verax of Cambridge says, “‘ In looking 

over your Obituary for the month of Sep- 

tember 1825, I discovered an error in the 
account there given of the late Professor 

Dobree, which, bearing as it does upon the 

high and deserved reputation of his prede- 

cessor in the Greek Professorship, I am 
anxious to see rectified. It is said that * he 

(Mr. Dobree) was intimately acquainted 

with Porson, who set the highest value on 

his talents ; and at the death of that great 
man, was considered as his natural succes- 
sor: but he was at that time out of the 
kingdom, and the diffidence of his diposi- 
tion would not permit him to become an 
active competitor for any honour,’ You 
will judge of your Correspondent’s accuracy, 
when I inform you, that Mr. Dobree was 
not only in England at the time of Porson’s 
decease, but that he was actually a candidate 
to succeed him in the Professorial chair. 
So far, however, was he from being consi- 
dered as his natural successor, that he very 
soon thought it advisable to withdraw his 
name and pretensions, upon finding the in- 
clination of the Electors, I might almost say 
unanimously, turned towards Mr. Monk, 
then a Fellow of Trinity College, and now 

Dean of Peterborough. The same course 

was adopted on this occasion by the third 

Candidate, at present one of the most dis- 

tinguished characters in this realm; aud 

thus the field was left open to him, who, 
from the result, may perhaps with more 
propriety be said to have been considered as 
the natural successor to Porson. Enter- 





taining, as I unquestionably do, a very high 
regard both for the literary and private cha- 
racter of the late Professor Dobree, I shall 
not hazard a depreciation of either by insti- 
tuting any comparison between him and 
will take upon myself tb 


others : but this 


say, that to no Greek Professor, since the 
foundation of the office, is the University of 
Cambridge more indebted than to Professor 
Monk, whether we consider his editorial 
services, his valuable assistance in the reé- 
formation of our classical examinations, or 
his able and judicious defence of Alma 
Mater, on all occasions when her honour 
and advantage were concerned.” 

H. B. remarks, “In an article signed 
D. A. Y. in your Supplementary number, p. 
595, there is mentioned an inscription ‘ very 
quaint and pedantic, and which has puzzled 
many.’ Allow me to make some remarks 
upon it, and to offer you at the same time a 
translation of it. In the first place, then, 
the use of post for erga is singular and un- 
commen. The word Brabeum too, for the 
more classic one of Bravium,—certaminis 
vel palzstre preemium—may smack some- 


what of the pedant. 
Solus bravii duplicis almam tulisti.—-Prud. 


The initial letters D,O. M. signify Divo 
Optimo Maximo, meaning, when used by 
heathen writers, Jupiter, the all-powerful 
ruler of the world. By Christian writers, 
as here, it means God, the Almighty power; 
I would translate the inscription thus. The 
words in a —— are understood in the 
Latin. ‘ By his pious posterity (is erected) 
this stone, to (the memory of) Mr. John 
Bruning, priest in holy orders, and a most 
faithful ecclesiastic of this place. He wasa 
man of venerable age, full of fame as of 
— As a quadragenarian ever most be- 
oved, and, whilst living, the support and 
ornament of his day and of his neighbour- 
hood. A splendid example of the higher 
literary attainments, fearless faith and moral 
sanctity. As a friend he was most true, and 
most delighting in peace, obtained at how- 
ever great a sacrifice. Economical, prudent, 
benevolent, most hospitable; a very parent 
to his relatives and the poor, whom he 
was wont to consider as such. In short, 
illustrious for every virtue, yet still, at the 
same time, more illustrious for an extremely 
modest and unaffected demeanor. He lived 
66 years M.D. and quitted this life, fora 
heavenly reward, the 3d Calend of April, 
A. D. 1663.” 

Mr. Henry W. Wuarton requests per- 
mission to correct, by the Woodford Char- 
tulary in the British Museum, and other 
memorials of evidences, some errors in vol. 
XCV. i. p. 201, originating from modern his- 
tory and erroneous quotations. For Mar- 
garet, daughter of Robert Woodford, read 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas, son of the 
last Sir Robert. For Isabel, the daughter 
of John Neville, descendant of Sir William, 
read Isabel, daughter of the latter. 

Vol. xcvi. ii. 147. The name of. the 
frish Counsellor slein in the recent duel, 
was John, not Dominic, Bric, 
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InrerEsTING NARRATIVE CONNECTED WITH THE Duke or York. 


' Mr. Ursay, : 
Nees accompanying paper, which 
came accidentally into my hands, 
is so interesting, and redounds so mach 
to the credit of His Royal Highness the 
late Commander in Chief, and other 
ns concerned in it, that I venture 
to think the insertion of it may gratily 
many readers of your valuable Maga- 

zine. C. 
Passing over the Guadarama moun- 
tains, seven leagues north of Madrid, 
on the 13th October, 1809, accom- 
nied by some British officers of the 
uards, about 80 British soldiers, and 
several Spaniards, the whole convoyed 
by a strong escort of French troops, 
cavalry and infantry, I perceived in 
the centre of the escort a very interest- 
ing looking child, apparently seven years 
old, sitting with a Spanish female in a 
kind of cart; the appearance of the 
boy indicated that he was not a native 
ofa southern climate: this, together 
with a naiveté and playfulness in his 
manner, induced me to address him. 
I accordingly spoke to him in Spanish, 
to which he made a suitable reply ; 
and to my no small surprise, imme- 
diately after he addressed me in Eng- 
lish. Having enquired of the female 
(who appeared to have the boy under 
her care) where he had learned to speak 
the English language, she replied that 
the boy was born in Scotland, that his 
father, who had been a serjeant in the 
42d regiment, had served the year be- 
fore ip the British army under Sir 
John Moore, and was killed at the 
battle in front of Corunna ; previous 
to which, on the retreat of the British 
troops from Lugo, the mother, together 
with the boy, were left behind, sick, 
in the hospital at Lugo ; that she fell a 
victim to disease, and her child was 
found in the hospital, in an abandoned, 
wretched condition, by the French 
officer of cavalry, who at that moment 


commanded the cavalry that convoyed 
us on our way to France. When an 
opportunity offered, I introduced the 
subject to the French commandant, 
who corroborated the story related by 
the Spanish lady, who it turned out 
was his chére amie. I then mention- 
ed the circumstance to the British offi- 
cer, who, as well as myself, conjoint! 
endeavoured to prevail on the Frenc 
officer to give up the child to his natu- 
ral protectors, but all our arguments 
and entreaties were in vain, for he was 
so much attached to the boy, that he 
would not part with him on any ac- 
count. 

At this period, independent of his 
history, the manners of the child were 
extremely interesting, and he could 
speak four languages with no small de- 
gree of fluency. French, he acquired 
from the French officer; German, 
from the officer’s servant, who hap- 
pened to be of the Saxon contingent ; 
Spanish, from the female, who could 
not speak a word of French; and he 
still retained a knowledge of his na- 
tive tongue. We journeyed together 
three weeks longer towards the French 
frontier, and on our arrival at Tolosa, 
30 miles south of Bayonne, the French 
commandant received orders to con- 
duct the Spanish prisoners of war to 
the fortress of Pampeluna, while the 
British wounded, who fell into the 
hands of the enemy in the hospital 
after the battle of Talavera, were or- 
dered to prosecute their march toFrance ; 
but (as I was subsequently informed) 
the road to Pampeluna being intercepted 
by the Spanish Guerillas, it was neces- 
sary that the French officer should re- 
store the communication at the head of 
a large force. In the mean time he 
left his establishment at Tolosa, until 
it would be prudent to order it to re- 
join him; but the Spanish lady (on 
account of living with a French oflicer,) 
dreaded the resentment of her country- 
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men so much, that in a few days after 
the departure of the French officer, she 
fled, and deserted the child in her 
charge. 

About a month after this period, 
Captain, now Major H——, of the 
23d Dragoons, whose wounds did not 

ermit him to accompany us from 

ladrid, in passing through Tolosa on 
his way to Verdan, accidentally heard 
that there was an English boy in an 
abandoned, forlorn condition in the 
town. He immediately took the child 
under his protection, and having heard 
at Orleans that I had received a pass- 
port to return to England, and being 
anxious that I should convey some let- 
ters to his family, ventured to proceed 
to Paris; here I recognised my little 
travelling companion, who recollected 
me immediately. In a few days I pre- 
vailed on Captain H to allow me 
to take the boy to England; and hav- 
ing presented my little protegé at the 
Bureau de Guerre, his manners and 
history soon obtained permission for 
him to return home. 

Previous to leaving the French me- 
tropolis, Captain H—— gave me a 
letter, addressed to His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, the founder of 
the Military Asylum, and another letter 
to the Marquis of Huntley, Colonel of 
the regiment in which the boy's father 
had served. On my arrival in London, 
I lost no time in delivering these letters, 
and soon after was (together with the 
child) honoured by an interview with 
His Royal Highness, who was very 
much pleased with the boy, took him 
in his arms, and spoke to him in French 
and German, to which the little fellow 
made suitable answers. His Royal 
Highness was pleased to make every 
necessary arrangement for the boy's 
admission into the Royal Military 
Asylum, Chelsea, with as little delay 
as possible. Lord Huntley, on receipt 
of Capt. H.'s letter, immediately wrote 
to the Colonel of the Ist. batt. 42d reg. 
then quartered at Canterbury, to make 
inquiry if the child had any friends 
living in Scotland. In a few days 
after (it being necessary to procure the 
Marquis of Huntley’s signature to some 

apers, previous to the boy’s admission 
into the Asylum) I, together with my 
little protegé, was proceeding to Rich- 
mond Honse for that purpose, when, 
on our arrival in Charing Cross, I per- 
ceived a soldier, in the Highland uni- 
form, walking leisurely about 100 





yards before me; I soon overtook this 
man, who happened to serve in .the 
42d regiment, and having inquired of 
him if be had been acquainted with 
Serjeant M‘Cullum of his regiment, 
who was killed the year before at Cor- 
ranna, he answered, “ Sir, I did not 
know any man of that name,who was 
killed, but will you be so good as to 
tell me why you have asked me that 
question.” salle said I, pointing 
out to him the boy, that is his child, 
whom I first found in Spain.—** Oh! 
Sir,” said he (rushing over to the boy), 
‘the is my child; James, dont you 
know me?” The scene that took 
place can be more easily imagined 
than described—alternation of joy and 
grief, exultation and despondency, de- 

icted in the countenance, and evinced 
in the manner of this soldier, on the 
sudden discovery of his long lost child, 
and on his being simultaneously made 
acquainted with the death of his wife. 
I must confess it affected me so-much, 
that (as well to repress my feelings, as 
to avoid the crowd that collected around 
us in the street), I was obliged to 
retire into the next shop that presented 
itself. In a short time we proceeded 
together to Richmond House ; where, 
after having presented my protegé to 
Lord Huntley, I related to his Lord- 
ship the discovery I had just made, 
and the extraordinary circamstance at- 
tending it. On the soldier being 
brought forward, he delivered a letter 
to Lord Huntley from Colonel Sterling, 
then commanding the Ist batt. 42d 
reg. at Canterbury, which stated, that 
he was happy to inform his Lordship, 
that the man alluded to in his Lord- 
ship’s letter, relative to an orphan boy 
of the regiment, was severely wounded 
at Corunna (but not killed), and was 
the bearer of his letter, and he had 
sent the man to town without making 
him acquainted with the object of his 
journey. 

It then appeared that this soldier 
was in the act of proceeding to Rich- 
mond House with this letter to Lord 
Huntley, when [ accidentally fell in 
with him. In a few days after, the 
boy was admitted into the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylam, where he now is. We 
parted from each other with mutual 
regret; he wept so bitterly that his 
tears were nearly contagious. 

Tu justice to Lond Huntley, I must 
add, that his Lordship.in a very hand- 
some manner offered to remunerate me 
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for the expences I had incurred in 
clothing and bringing the boy to Eng- 
land, &c. which | begged leave to 
decline, stating, that whatever’ little 
merit might be ascribed to me for tak- 
ing care of the boy, would in my 
opinion be done away with, by Le 
ing an uniary recompense ; I there- 
fore hoped his Cacti wankt excuse 
my receiving any. Lord Huntley was 
then pleased to say, it was evident, 
from the appearance of the boy, that 
I had taken every possible care of him, 
and added, that ie would be happy at 
any time to do any thing in his power 
to forward my promotion. 
March, 1810. 


Mr. Ursan, Richmond, Feb. 5. 

4 ee character and amiable qua- 

lities of the much-lamented Duke 
or York, have justly impressed the 
public mind with feelings of unfeign- 
ed admiration, and lasting regret : and 
many as there might have been, who 
witnessed the last melancholy and im- 
pressive scene of human grandeur, infi- 
nitely more were forced by circum- 
stances unprovided for, to return home 
unwillingly, without the power of dis- 
charging a last and solemn duty to de- 
parted worth. 

A methodised procedure would cer- 
tainly have obviated accidents and 
danger to which helpless females were 
more especially exposed in one of the 
most dense and oppressing crowds that 
ever assembled. Distant may such so- 
lemnities be! but let the past farnish 
a lesson for the future. 

On account of the great increase of 
population, five days would be requi- 
site for a due observance of such an 
affecting ceremony. On the first, 
Noblemen and Gentlemen’s carriages 
only, would attend. ‘The second and 
fourth days would be assigned for the 
admission of females and grown chil- 
dren, (or for ladies and gentlemen) ; 
while the other sex would be ad- 
mitted on the third and fifth days. 
Perfect regularity and order might 
eastly be maintained. Let an avenue 
extending from any given point, half a 
mile, be formed by a military force. 
A moving column of four persons in 
each of its files, would occupy this 
avenue; and each file occupying twenty- 
six inches, 1217 files would constitute 
the moving column, containing 4868 
persons. Supposing the column to 


take even an hour to move over the 
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half-mile in the course of eight hours, 
the usual time, 38,944 persons would, 
each day, pass through the house of 
mourning, In proper attire. The police 
would direct all joining the procession 
to. take post in the rear of the moving 
column. To exclude the possibility of 
any hazardous crowding, tickets mark- 
ed for the day, and. with certain ini- 
tials, might, in four, or more places, 
be given out, on the previous day, to 
applicants. It is too manifest, that 
without such a plan as this, or some 
better-imagiued, few can have an op- 
portunity Sone a final proof of at- 
tachment and respect. 

It would prevent serious accidents 
and robberies at several public places, 
were entrance regulated by the admis- 
sion of successive files formed in the 
order in which they arrived at the doors, 

Yours, &c. oun Macpona.p. 


——@—. 
THE TWENTIETH OF JANUARY. 


‘THOUGH deep regrets, and future fears, 
Might dim these eyes with selfish tears, 

Yet will I quit myself; and sing 

The Warrior offspring of a King. 

He was a Man—his British heart 

Disdain’d the aid of foreign art— 

Bright image of his noble Sire 

In mien, and valour’s temperate fire ; 

The poor man’s friend, the rich man’s pride, 
The soldier’s comfort, and his guide. 

By Britain’s sons his funeral day 
Shall ne’er unheeded away. 

The Lord of Belvoir’s castled steep 
Shall yearly with the Veteran weep ; 
Though still unblam'd he might repine 
For her, of Howard's noble line ; 

Yet if a tear remain unshed 

For th’ honour’d partner of his bed, ~ 
He’ll pour it on this day, and prove 
As true to friendship, as to love. 

But chiefly, Sire, shalt thou bemoan, 
Dear to thy heart, as near thy throne, 
Him studious of his Country’s weal, 

In honour tried, and | zeal, 
Firm to resist the Papal rod, 
Peace to his soul! so bless him, God! 


LINES 


On tHe Funerat or nis Royat Hicuness 
tHe Duxe or York anp Axpany, 
LAS! what means that sad procession, 

Moving at a pace so slow, 

Drooping troops in long succession, 

arriors quite unmanned with woe. 

I see a People clad in mourning ; 

I see their King o’erwhelmed with grief ; 

I see a Princess deeply sorrowing, 

But her tears bring no relief. 
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Behold the labourer’s hand is staid, 
With downcast looks the Nobles stand, 
The holy Priesthood is dismayed, 
And sadness darkens all the Jand. 
He’s gone who was the cogs Chief, 
He’s gone who was the Monarch’s stay, 
Who to the friendless brought relief, 
. England’s hope is swept away. 
Long and trying was his sickness, 
Pain now relieved, yet still renewed, 
But strong in Faith, and Christian meekness, 
His constant mind was unsubdued. 


Gently soothing others’ sorrow, 
A Sister's tear, a Brother's sigh, 

He cherished hopes still for the morrow, 
Though prepar’d ere then to die. 


Unstained with pride though next the Throne, 
A master kind, a steadfast Friend, 
Indulgent Husband, duteous Son, 
A subject, faithful to the end. 


Religious,—to the Church most true, 
Bat proof against th’ Enthusiast’s cant, 
Expecting what to rank is due, 
But turning from the Sycophant. 
With modesty he shunned applause, 
Unostentatious ’midst the throng, 
But loved his Country, and her Laws, 
And blessings followed as he moved along. 


Oh! ne’er can England:see again, 

A Prince more loyal and more brave, 
A man more true to other men, 

Than he now laid within the grave. 


But cease to weep, and cease to mourn, 
His h ly spirit ts on high, 
A Father greets a Son’s return, 
And Angels guide him through the sky. 
Well pleased all ready from above, 
He hears the praise that lifts his name, 
A name that bears a Nation’s love, 
A name entwined with Britain’s fame. 
Jan. 20. Anon. 





REFLECTIONS 
on THE Deatu or nis Royat Hicuness 
tHe Duxe or York. 
By W. Hersez. 
“ How are the mighty fallen!” —The 
manly brow, _ [princely smile,— 
Form’d for the age | diadem,—the 
The voice that spoke the language of the 
heart 


Where are they now? Sleeping in the dust ! 
The British Chieftain and the soldier’s 


‘ friend, 

To whom the widow and the orphan child, 

Amid their deepest sorrows, oft appeal’d, 

And ne’er appeal’d in vain ;—that gen’rous 
Chief [tomb, 

Hath join’d his fathers in the darksome 

Ah! how precarious are the things of earth ! 

The great destroyer of the brightest hopes, 


The ruthless tyrant of all human kind, 
Comes like a thief by night, with silent 
tread 


> 
And plants his tin the princely heart 
O what a lesson this for ly pride! 
The pomp and splendour of the funeral train, 
The faithful tribute of a nation’s tears, 
The holy anthems of the sacred choir, 
Are all in vain, to hush the voice of Truth : 
The hand of Death descends alike on all,— 
The mausoleum of the Royal corse, 
Clothed in rich velvet of imperial hue, 
Contains no more than does the lowly grave 
Where Poverty hath found a place of rest ; 
O what a lesson this for earthly pride! 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Jan. 19. 

AVING for some time been en- 

gaged in the study of Anglo- 
Saxon Heptarchic Coins, it appears to 
me that many mistakes have been com- 
mitted by the writers on that subject. 
The study indeed seems to be almost 
in its infancy, a circumstance little to 
be wondered at, when we consider the 
rude state of the coinage of that period, 
the few coins we have extant of most 
of their princes, and the number of 
princes of the same name occurring, 
which renders it difficult to know to 
whom to attribute them. Should the 
following remarks on the coins of the 
kingdom of Kent be considered worthy 
of insertion, I shall feel happy in com- 
municating such observations on the 
coins of the other kingdoms as have 
occurred to me. 


Erxevsert, Kine or Kent. 


The only part of the King’s name 
which appears on this coin is EDILI, 
which forms the first part of the names 
of several Heptarchic princes, as Edil- 
walch, A. D. 595, King of the South 
Saxons; Ethehere, 654; and Ethel- 
wald, 655; Kings of East Anglia; 
Ethelred ,675, King of Mercia; Ethel- 
ward, 726, of the West Saxons, and 
several others; not to mention those 
beginning with ATHEL, as Athelric, 
586, and Athelfrid, 593, Kings of 
Northumberland, and whose names 
may probably have commenced with 
ang. I see, therefore, no good rea- 
son for assigning this coin to Kent; 
indeed were I to assign it to any one 
kingdom in preference to others, it 
should be the South Saxons, if the 
rude reverse is to be considered ‘as: a 
bird, the martlets, according to Speed, 
being the ensign or arms of that*king- 
dom ; but this conjecture I mustallew 
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is little more probable than that which 
has assigned them to, Kent, for which 
1 can discover no reason whatever, 
except that other sceatas were found 
bearing the name of Egbert, and which 
have been attributed to Kent; but if L 
shall be able to show that the sceatas 
of Egbert do not belong to Kent, I 
think it must be admitted that neither 
is there any good grounds for assigning 
those bearing the name EDIL1 to that 
kingdom. 


Ecsert, Kine of Kent. 


I have often doubted whether there 
was any good reason for supposing the 
sceatas bearing the name of Egbert 
to belong to Kent. 1 was at first in- 
clined to attribute them to Egbert of 
Wessex, from the dragon on the re- 
verse, which Speed gives as the arms 
of that kingdom. With this conjec- 
ture I was by no means fully satisfied, 
but only considered it as more pro- 
bable than that which assigned them to 
Kent. I have since, however, disco- 
vered a chain of evidence which goes 
to overturn both suppositions, and 
which I think establishes almost be- 
yond doubt that they belong to North- 
umberland. 

In Ruding’s plates we find a sceata, 
(Appendix, Pl. 26, No.7,) which 
bears on one side a head, with a cross 
under it, and the legend AELVNOO- 
TIIA; and on referring to Speed, 
page 318, I find that there was a son 
of Ailred or Alcred, King of North- 
umberland, who was called Alhnud, 
and was slain by the Danes, and ca- 
nonized as a saint; and it is highly 

robable this coin may belong to him. 

“he reverse has a man with two 
crosses in his hands, a figure similar to 
which may be found on several sceatas, 
and particolarly those bearing the name 
of Egbert. This circumstance natu- 
rally awakens a suspicion, that those 
coins may belong to the kingdom of 
Northumberland. On referring to the 
history of that kingdom, we find in- 
deed no King named Egbert, except a 
petty prince who reigned only a year, 
m the time of Alfred, to whom it is 
not probable they belong ; but we find 
an Archbishop of York, who was 
called St. Egbert, and was brother to 
Eadberht, King of Northumberland, 
A. D. 738. 

If we look to the other side of these 
coins we find the name variously spelt, 
EQTBEREDTVI . EADBEREDTVTI ; 
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which is generally supposed to be the 
name of a tmoneyer, ten which I have 
little doubt was intended for Eadberht, 
King of Northumberland. We shall 
then have the King’s name on one 
side, and the Archbishop’s on the 
other, as we find occurring on many 
other coins of that period. We must 
also suppose the coins bearing on one 
side an animal supposed to be a dra- 
gon, and on the other side the same 
name, EOTBEREDTVI, to belong to 
the same prince; and if these coins 
belong to Werthenetond, it is pro~ 
bable this animal is a lion, to which 
it appears to bear some resemblance ; 
but if it should be contended for that 
it is really a dragon, I shall only ob- 
serve, that we have no proof that a 
dragon was used as an ensign or badge 
by the Kings of Kent, to whom these 
coins have been hitherto attributed.— 
It may be objected that some of those 
coins with the sup dragon bear 
on the other sidea different name from 
that of Eadbert. This, so far from be- 
ing an objection, however, will, I 
think, tend to establish in a still clearer 
manner that these coins belong to 
Northumberland. One of the other: 
names which occur on them is AE- 
LCHRED;; and if we refer to historical 
accounts, we shall find that amongst 
the Kings of Northumerland, is to 

found the name of Alcred, A. D. 765, 
only seven years after the death of 
Eadberht. The name is differently 
spelt in different histories, some call- 
ing it Alured, some Ailred; but in 
Rapin, vol. I. p. 154, he is called Al- 
cred. The name ELVAIR, accord- 
ing to Ruding, is also amongst the 
moneyers; I have not seen this coin, 
or any engraving of it, but perhaps it 
may belong to Eat, and the letters 
thus formed, ECVRID; the R being 
often made like an A, and the D like 
an R, It may also be observed that 
the figure to which the name of Eg- 
bert is added, appears more like an 
ecclesiastic than a King, as it bears a 
cross in each hand, and has a head- 
dress somewhat similar to those on 
some of the ecclesiastical coins. I’ 
think, therefore, the coins bearing the: 
names of Alhnod, Egbert, Edbert, and 
Alcred, form together such a chain of 
evidence, as will well warrant us in 
attributing all these coins, as well as 
the sceatas (plate 26, nos. 6 and 9), to” 
the kingdom of Northumberland. 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 
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Mr. Urpan, Jan. 20. 
HE Unitarians, or at least that 
portion of the sect who term 
themselves Freethinkers, appear to be 
getting weary of that quiet obscurity 
into which they have hitherto been 
involved, and to have become very 
anxious to attract public attention to 
themselves and their doctrines, and in 
pursuit of that laudable object (the at- 
tainment of notoriety), having lately 
taken to protesting against the injury 
done to their consciences by being 
compelled to acquiesce in the Mar- 
riage ceremony of the Established 
Church, and on two late occasions, 
have caused considerable delay and 
confusion in the performance of Di- 
vine service in consequence. It is to 
be hoped, however, that if such kind 
of protests be again offered, that no ill- 
founded pity for their oe scruples 
of conscience will be suffered to pre- 
vail, or rather to avert that just con- 
tempt and indignation which such 
conduct is calculated to excite, when 
viewed in its proper light. It is but 
justice however to say, that on both 
the late occasions of protests being 
offered against the performance of the 
Marriage Ceremony, the officiating 
clergyman (but especially the Rev. Dr. 
Rice) displayed a proper sense of the 
indecency, and a fixed determination 
to resist it as far as possible. 

These Freethinkers, it appears, en- 
tertain very strong objections against 
the Marriage Ritual of the Church of 
England ; they consider that the invo- 
cation of the Trinity is impiety of the 
most dreadful kind, as elevating to the 
rank of Deity a mere human being, 
and paying divine honours to this hu- 
man being, and to a third personage, 
whom they conceive to be the creature 
of fancy or mistake. Now even upon 
this objection, without taking into ac- 
count those of a minor description, can 
we su that these men really do 
hold this opinion? or if they do, what 
idea can we form of their consciences, 
if they will, to secure any advantages 
whatever, deliberately and publicly re- 
pudiate this doctrine ; nay, according 
to their view of the subject, commit 
positive and direct blasphemy. We 
must entertain the same opinion of 
them that we shauld of a professed be- 
liever in the divinity ot our Saviour 
who should, under any circumstances, 
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or for any purpose, deny the Godhead 
of his Redeemer, or the personality of 
the Holy Spirit; namely, that his pre- 
tensions to particular tenderness of con- 
science was base hypocrisy, that he 
possessed one of those placid consciences 
which never do their possessors any 
harm, and that, consequently, he was 
far, very far from being entitled to re- 
spect or even compassion. 

"in these mopgl be treated with the 
contempt they merit, if they should 
again present themselves to libel the 
ordinancy, and vilify the belief of the 
Church of England. Let them be 
told that the fathers of that Church 
were men who despised and forsook 
all worldly advantages, honours, or 
possessions, rather than act contrary to 
the dictates of their consciences—that 
they were content to be driven from 
their families, exiled from their coun- 
try, nay even to lay down their lives at 
the stake, rather than offend the mo- 
nitor within, rather than to acquiesce 
in tenets they denied, or submit to ordi- 
nances they disallowed. And let them 
be told, that the Church of England, 
at the present day (and not merely the 
Church of England, but all classes of 
Christians), refuses and rejects the 
claims of any man to peculiar tender- 
ness of conscience, who will not do 
likewise ; that it considers their pro- 
tests in the light of deliberate insults, 
not however worthy of being resented 
otherwise than by reminding them 
how little they resembled the founders 
of the Protestant faith, to whom they 
affect to compare themselves. 

Let it not be forgotten, by the 
Freethinkers, or any other persons who 
may affect to entertain conscientious 
scruples in regard to the Marriage 
Ritual of the Church of England, that 
if they chose to take a trip to Scotland, 
or even to cross the British Channel, 
they might be united in matrimony 
without giving their assent to the ob- 
noxious doctrines they complain of, 
as marriage may be now contracted as 
a civil contract, without any profession 
of religious belief ; and that the law of 
England recognises the validity of suck 
marriages to the fullest extent. If 
therefore, the Freethinkers choose 
sacrifice their consciences rather that 
a few pounds, let them do so in silence 
lest they provoke contempt = tha: 

H 


sympathy. .H. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM GIFFORD, Esa. 
(With a Portrait.) 


On the last day of the departed year, 
died, at his house in James-street, Buck- 
ingham-gate, aged 70, William Gifford, 
esq. author of the Baviad and Maviad, 
translator of Juvenal and Persius, and 
Editor of the Quarterly Review from 
its commencement to the beginning of 
1826. 

To those who have seen the Juvenal 
of this highly-gifted man, the captivat- 
ing piece of ‘autobiography prefixed to 
that work must necessarily be familiar ; 
and indeed on its first appearance in 
1802, we gave a short epitome of it in 
vol. Lxxx1l. ii. 897. At the same time 
we think no apology necessary for our 
making, on this appropriate occasion, 
some more extensive extracts. In pe- 
rusing that exceedingly interesting nar- 
rative, it is difficult to say which is 
most entitled to our admiration, the 
writer’s manly candour in unfolding 
his humble origin, or his genuine mo- 
desty in veiling his acquired eminence. 

Mr. Gifford was of a Devonshire fa- 
mily, and was born at Ashburton in 
that county in April 1756. His ances- 
try he could trace no further than to 


his great-grand-father, who resided at 


Halsbury near that town, and was pos- 
sessed of considerable property. This, 
however, his son and grandson entirely 
dissipated, and, at the period when 
Mr. Gifford entered the world, his mo- 
ther was living alone on very scanty 
resources, his father having oe 
to sea as second in command of the 
Lyon transport. He did not return till 
1764; and then, after having for about 
three years uvprofitably carried on his 
business as a painter and glazier, sunk 
from intemperance into the grave, whi- 
ther his widow followed him within a 
twelvemonth. ‘She was,” says her 
son, “‘an excellent woman, bore my 
father's infirmities with patience and 
good humour, loved her children dearly, 
and died at last, exhausted with anxiety 
and grief,more on their account than 
her own.” 

Mr. Gifford was thus left an orphan 
when not quite thirteen, with a bro- 
ther hardly two, “‘ and we had not,” 
he says, ‘‘a relation or friend in the 
world.” His brother was consigned to 
the alms-house, and after a short life of 
hardship and suffering, died a youth. 
He was himself at first taken to the 
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house of a person named Carlisle, 
who, for money advanced to his mo- 
ther, had taken possession of all her ef- 
fects, and who was also his godfather. 
William Gifford had in his father’s 
life-time, though to little profit, spent 
three years at the free-school, and his 
godfather, from ‘‘respect for the opi- 
nion of the town,” now sent him again, 
and he studied with greater diligence. 
With the expense of this, however, 
Carlisle was soon tired, and after three 
months he removed his godson, and 
began to look round for some opportu- 
nity of ridding himself of a useless 
charge. Having been unsuccessful in 
pains the boy to follow the plough, 
e appears to have determined on some 
maritime employment for him. An 
arrangement was made that he should 
be fitted out to assist in a Newfound- 
land store-house, but the merchant on 
seeing him, pronounced him to be *‘ too 
small ;”" and so humbled were his pros-_ 
pects afier this, that his godfather next 
roposed to apprentice hii in one of the 
orbay fishing-boats. ‘The matter was, 
however, compromised by his consent- 
ing to go on board a small coaster be- 
longing to Brixham, and thither he 
went when little more than thirteen. 

“In this vessel,” he says, ‘* 1 con- 
tinued nearly a twelvemonth ; and here 
I got acquainted with nautical terms, 
and contracted a love for the sea which 
a lapse of thirty years has but little di- 
minished. It will be easily conceived 
that my life was a life of hardship. 1 
was not only a ‘ship-boy on the high 
and giddy mast,’ but also in the cabin, 
where every menial office fell to my 
lot: yet if I was restless and discon- 
tented, I can safely say it was not so 
much on account of this, as of my 
being precluded from all possibility of 
reading ; as my master did not possess, 
nor do I recollect seeing during the 
whole time of my abode with him, a 
single book of any description, except 
the Coasting Pilot. 

“As my lot seemed to be cast, how- 
ever, | was not negligent in seeking 
such information as promised to be 
useful ; aud I[ therefore frequented, at 
my leisure hours, such vessels as dropt 
into Torbay. On attempting to get on 
board one of these, which I did at mid- 
night, I missed my footing, and fell 
into the sea. The floating away of the 
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boat alarmed the man on deck, who 
came to the ship’s side just in time to 
see me sink. He immediately threw 
out several ropes, one of which provi- 
dentially (for 1 was unconscious of it,) 
intangled itself about me, and I was 
drawn up to the surface, till a boat 
could be got round, The usual me- 
thods were taken to recover me, and [ 
awoke in bed the next morning, re- 
membering nothing but the horror I 
felt, when I first found myself unable to 
cry out for assistance. This was not my 


only escape, but I forbear to speak of 


them. An escape of another kind was 
preparing for me.” 

his was an alteration in the con- 
duct of his godfather, who, to allay a 
murmuring which had arisen amongst 
the townspeople, had now determined 
to recal him from his degraded situa- 
tion, and restore him to school. This, 
as he wanted some months of fourteen, 
and was not yet bound apprentice, was 
easily effected; and ‘‘ my heart,” he 
continues, ‘which had been cruelly 
shut up, now opened to kinder senti- 
ments, and fairer views.” 

«After the holidays I returned to 
my darling pursuit, arithmetic: my 
progress was now so rapid, that in a 
few mouths I was at the head of the 
school, and qualified to assist my mas- 
ter, Mr. E. Foulong, on any extraor- 
dinary emergency. As he usually gave 
me a trifle on those occasions, it raised 
a thought in me, that, by engaging 
with him as a regular assistant, and 
undertaking the instruction of a few 
evening scholars, | might, with a lit- 
tle additional aid, Le enabled to sup- 
port myself. God knows, my ideas of 
support at this time were of no very 
extravagant nature. I[ liad, besides, 
another object in view. Mr. Hugh 
Smerdon, my first Master, was now 
grown old and infirm; it seemed un- 
likely that he should hold out above 
three or four years; and I fondly flat- 
tered myself that, notwithstanding my 
youth, I might possibly be appointed 
to succeed him. I was in my fifteenth 
year, when I built these castles. A 
storm, however, was collecting, which 
unexpectedly burst upon me, and 
swept them all away. 

“On mentioning my little plan to 
Carlisle, he treated it with the utmost 
contempt; and told me, that, as I had 
learned enough at school, he must be 
considered as having fairly discharged 
his duty ; he added, that he had been 
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negotiating with his cousin, a shoe- 
maker of some respectability, who had 
liberally agreed to take me without a 
fee, as an apprentice. 1 was so shocked 
at this intelligence, that I did not remon- 
strate; but went in sullenness and si- 
lence to my new master, to whom I 
was soon after bound, till I should at- 
tain the age of twenty-one. 

**As I hated my new profession 
with a perfect hatred, I made no 

rogress in it; and was consequently 
Fietle regarded in the family, of which 
I sunk by degrees into the common 
drudge: this did not much disquiet 
me, for my spirits were now humbled. 
I did not, however, quite resign the 
hope of one day succeeding to Mr. 
Hugh Smerdon, and therefore secretly 
prosecuted my favourite study, at every 
interval of leisure. These intervals 
were not very frequent; and when the 
use I made of them was found out, 
they were rendered still less so. 
could not guess the motives for this at 
first; but at length I discovered that 
my Master destined his youngest son 
for the situation to which I aspired. 

**I possessed at this time but one 
book in the world: it was a treatise 
on Algebra, given to me by a young 
woman, who had found it in a lodg- 
ing-house. I considered it as a trea- 
sure; but it was a treasure locked up; 
for it supposed the reader to be well 
acquainted with simple equation, and 
I knew nothing of the matter. My 
master’s son had purchased Fenning’s 
Introduction: this was precisely what 
I wanted ; but he carefully concealed 
it from me, and I was indebted to 
chance alone for stumbling upon his 
hiding-place. I sat up for the greatest 
part of several nights successively, and 
before he suspected that his treatise 
was discovered, had completely mas- 
tered it. I could now enter upon my 
own; and that carried me pretty far 
into the science. This was not done 
without difficulty. | had not a far- 
thing on earth, nor a friend to give 
me one; pen, ink, and paper, there- 
fore, (in despite of the flippant remark 
of Lord Orford,) were, for the most 
part, as completely out of my reach as 
a crown and sceptre. There was, in- 
deed, a resource; but the utmost cau- 
tion and secrecy were necessary in ap- 
plying to it. I beat out pieces of lea- 
ther as smooth as possible, and wrought 
my problems on them with a blunted 
awl; for the rest, my memory was te- 
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nacious, and I could multiply and di- 
vide by it to a great extent. 

“Hitherto I had not so much as 
dreamed of poetry: indeed, I scarcely 
knew it by name; and whatever may 
be said of the force of nature, I cer- 
tainly never ‘lisp’d in numbers.’ I 
recollect the occasion of my first at- 
tempt; it is, like all the rest of my 
non-adventures, of so unimportant a 
nature, that I should blush to call the 
attention of the idlest reader to it, but 
for the reason alleged in the introduc- 
tory paragraph. A person, whose name 
escapes me, had undertaken to paint a 
sign for an ale-house: it was to have 
been a lion, but the unfortunate art- 
ist produced a dog. On this awkward 
affair, one of my acquaintance wrote a 
copy of what we called verse: I liked 
it, but fancied that I could compose 
something more to the purpose. I 
made the experiment, and by the una- 
nimous suffrage of my shopmates, was 
allowed to have succeeded. Notwith- 
standing this encouragement, I thought 
no more of verse till another occur- 
rence, as trifling as the former, fur- 
nished me with a fresh subject; and 
thus I went on, till I had got together 
about a dozen of them. Ceriainly, 
nothing on earth was so deplorable ; 
such as they were, however, they were 
talked of in my little circle, and I was 
sometimes invited to repeat them, even 
out of it. I never committed a line to 
paper fer two reasons—first, because 
1 had no paper; and secondly—per- 
haps I might be excused from going 
further; but, in truth, I was afraid, as 
my master had already threatened me, 
for inadvertently hitching the name of 
one of his customers into a rhyme. 

«The repetitions of which I speak 
were always attended with applause, 
and sometimes with favours more sub- 
stantial: little collections were now 
and then made, and I have received 
sixpence in an evening. ‘To one who 
had long lived in the absolute want of 
money, such a resource seemed a Pe- 
ruvian mine: I furnished myself by 
degrees with paper, &c. and, what was 
of more importance, with books of 
geometry and of the higher branches 
of algebra, which I cautiously conceal- 
ed. Poetry, even at this time, was no 
amusement of mine; it was subser- 
vient to other purposes; and I only had 
recourse to it, when I wanted money 
for my mathematical pursuits. But 
the clouds were gathering fast. My 
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master’s’ anger was raised to a terrible 
pitch by my indifference to his con- 
cerns, and still more by the reports that 
were daily brought to him of my pre- 
sumptuous attemptsat versification. I 
was required to give up my papers, and 
when I refused, my garret was search- 
ed, my little hoard of books discovered 
and removed, and all future repetitions 
prohibited in the strictest manner. 

«This was a very severe stroke, and 
I felt it most sensibly ; it was followed 
by another severer still,—a stroke 
which crushed the hopes I had so lon 
and so fondly cherished, and resign 
me at once to despair. Mr. Hugh 
Smerdon, on whose succession I had 
calculated, died, and was succeeded b 
a person not much older than myself, 
and certainly not so well qualified for 
the situation. 

*« Jn this humble and obscure state, 
poor beyond the common lot, yet flat- 
tering my ambition with day-dreams, 
which, perhaps would never have been 
realized, I was found, in the twentieth 
year of my age, by Mr. William 
Cookesley—a name never to be pro- 
nounced by me without veneration. 
The lamentable doggerel which I have 
already mentioned, and which had 
passed from mouth to mouth among 
people of my own degree, had, by 
some accident or other, reached his ear, 
and given him a curiosity to inquire 
afier the author. 

‘«It was my good fortune to interest 
his benevolence. My little history was 
not untinctured with melancholy, and 
I laid it fairly before him. His first 
care was to console; his second, which 
he cherished to the last moment of 
his existence, was to relieve and sup- 

rt me. 

«« Mr. Cookesley was not rich; his 
eminence in his profession, which was 
that of a surgeon, procured him, in- 
deed, much employment; but in a 
country town, men of science are not 
the most liberally rewarded: he had, 
besides, a very numerous family, which 
left him little for the purposes of ge- 
neral benevolence; that little, how- 
ever, was cheerfully bestowed, and his 
activity and zeal were always at hand 
to supply the deficiencies of his for- 
tune.” 

Through the kindness of Mr. Cookes- 
ley, a subscription was raised, = for 
purchasing the remainder of the time 
of William Gifford ; and for enabling 
him to improve himself in writing 
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and English grammar.”—Sufficient was 
thus collected for purchasing the eigh- 
teen months which remained of his 
apprenticeship, and for maintaining the 

outhful genius for a few months, dur- 
ing which he assiduously attended the 
Rev. Thomas Smerdon. 

“At the expiration of this period, 
it was found that my progress (for I 
will speak the truth in modesty) had 
been more considerable than my pa- 
trons expected. . I had also written in 
the interim several little pieces of poe- 
try, less rugged, I suppose, than my 
former ones ; and certainly with fewer 
anomalies of language. My precep- 
tor, too, spoke favourably of me; and 
my benefactor, who was now become 
my father and my friend, had little 
difficulty in persuading my patrons to 
renew their donations, and continue 
me at school for another year. Such 
liberality was not lost upon me ; I grew 
anxious to make the best return in my 

wer, and I redoubled my diligence. 

ow, that I am sunk into indolence, 
I look back with some degree of scep- 
ticism to the exertions of that period. 

**In two years and two months from 
the day of my emancipation, I was 
pronounced by Mr. Smerdon fit for 
the University; and Mr. Cookesley 
looked round for some one who had 
interest enough to procure me some 
little office at Oxford. This person, 
who was soon found, was ond 
Taylor, esq. of Denbury, a gentleman 
to whom I had already been indebted 
for much liberal and friendly support. 
He procured me the place of Bib. 
Lect. at Exeter College; and this, 
with such occasional assistance from 
the country as Mr. Cookesley under- 
took to provide, was thought sufficient 
to enable me to live, at least till I had 
taken a degree. 

** During my attendance on Mr. 
Smerdon | had written, as I observed 
before, several tuneful trifles, some as 
exercises, others voluntarily, (for poe- 
try was now become my delight,) and 
nota few at the desire of my friends. 
When I became capable, however, of 
reading Latin and Greek with some 
degree of facility, that gentleman em- 
ployed all my letsure hours in transla- 
tions from the classics; and indeed [ 
scarcely know a single school-book of 
which | did not render some portion 
into English verse. Aimong others, 
JuvENAL engaged my attention, or 
rather my master’s, and I translated 


the Tenth Satire for a holiday task. 
Mr. Smerdon was much pleased with 
this, (I was not ondelighted with it 
myself,) and as 1 was now become 
fond of the author, he easily persuaded 
me to proceed with him ; and [| trans- 
lated in succession the Third, the 
Fourth, the Twelfth, and, I think, the 
Eighth Satires. As I had no end in 
view but that of giving a temporary 
satisfaction to my benefactors, I thought 
little more of these, than of many other 
things of the same nature, which I 
wrote from time to time, and of which 
I never copied a single line. 

‘On my removing to Exeter Col- 
lege, however, my friend, ever atten- 
tive to my concerns, advised me to 
copy my translation of the Tenth Sa- 
tire, and present it, on my arrival, to 
the Rev. Dr. Stinton (afterwards Rec- 
tor), to whom Mr. Taylor had given 
me an introductory Jeuter. I did so, 
and it was kindly received. ‘Thus en- 
couraged, I took up the First and Se- 
cond Satires, (1 mention them in the 
order they were translated,) when my 
friend, who had sedulousl —o 
my progress, first started the idea o 
going through the whole, and pub- 
ishing it by subscription, as a scheme 
for increasing my means of subsist- 
ance. To this | readily acceded, and 
finished the Thirteenth, Eleventh, and 
Fifteenth Satires; the remainder were 
a work of a much later period. When 
I had got thus far, we thought it a fit 
time to mention our design; it was 
very generally approved of by my 
friends ; and on the first of January, 
1781, the subscription was opened by 
Mr. Cookesley at Ashburton, and by 
myself at Exeter College. 

**So bold an undertaking so precipi- 
tately announced, will give the reader, 
I fear, a higher opinion of my conceit 
than of my talents; neither the one 
nor the other, however, had the small- 
est concern with the business, which 
originated solely in ignorance: I wrote 
verses with great facility, and was sim- 
ple enough to imagine that little more 
was necessary for a translator of Juve- 
nal! I was not, indeed, unconscious 
of my inaccuracies: 1 knew that they 
were numerous, and that I had need 
of some friendly eye to point them out, 
and some judicious hand to rectify or 
remove them: but for these, as well 
as for every thing else, 1 looked to Mr. 
Cookesley, and that worthy man, with 
his exalt chasslty of kindness, under- 
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took the laborious task of revising the 
whole ‘translation. My friend was no 
great Latinist, perhaps I was the bet- 
ter of the two; but he had taste and 
judgment, which I wanted. What 
advantages might have been ultimately 
derived from them, + per was unhap- 

ily no opportunity of ascertaining, as 
f shaaead the Almight to call him to 
himself by a sudden death, before we 
had quite finished the First Satire. He 
died with a letter of mine, unopened, 
in his hands. 

«© This event, which took place on 
the 10th of January, 1781, afflicted me 
beyond measure. I was not only de- 
prived of a most faithful and affection- 
ate friend, but of a zealous and ever 
active protector, on whom I confi- 
dently relied for support: the sums 
that were still necessary for me, he al- 
ways collected; and it was to be feared 
that the assistance which was not so- 
licited with warmth, would insensibly 
cease to be afforded. 

‘«In many instances this was actually 
the case. The desertion, however, 


was not general ; and I was encouraged 
to hope, by the unexpected friendship 
of oe Savery, a gentleman who 


voluntarily stood forth as my patron, 
and watched over my interest with 
kindness and attention. 

“« Some time before Mr. Cookesley's 
death, we had agreed that it would be 
proper to deliver out, with the terms 
of subscription, a specimen of the 
manner in which the translation was 
executed. To obviate any idea of se- 
lection, a sheet was accordingly taken 
from the beginning of the First Satire. 
My friend died while it was in the 
press. 

“ After a few melancholy weeks, I 
resumed the translation; but found 
myself utterly incapable of proceeding. 
i had been so accustomed to connect 
the name of Mr. Cookesley with every 
part of it, and 1 laboured with such 
delight in the hope of giving him plea- 
sure, that now, when he appeared to 
have left me in the midst of my enter- 
prize, and I was abandoned to my 
own efforts, I seemed to be engaged in 
a hopeless struggle, without motive or 
end: and this idea, which was perpe- 
tually recurring to me, brought such 
bitter anguish with it, that I shut up 
the work with feelings bordering on 
distraction ! 

“To relieve my mind, I had recourse 
to other pursuits. I endeavoured to 
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become more intimately acquainted 
with the classics, and to acquire some 
of the modern languages: by permis- 
sion too, or rather recommendation, of 
the Rector and Fellows, I also under- 
took the care of a few pupils.” 

On returning, after the lapse of 
many months, to his Juvenal, Mr. 
Gifford ** discovered, for the first time, 
that my own experience, and the ad- 
vice of my too, to partial friend, had 
engaged me in a work for the due ex- 
ecution of which my literary attain- 
ments were by no means sufficient.” 
Seeing, therefore, the necessity of a 
long and painful revision, which would 
have carried him far beyond the time 
fixed for the appearance of the volume, 
he resolved to renounce the publica- 
tion for the present. In pursuance of 
this resolution, much of the subscn 
tion-money was returned ; but he still 
secretly determined to complete the 
work, and to illustrate it with notes, 
which he ‘** now perceived to be abso- 
lutely necessary.” At this crisis his 
views were entirely — hy his ac- 
cidental introduction to Lord Grosve- 
nor, which he thus describes : 

** I had contracted an acquaintance 
with [the Rev. William Peters, R.A.] 
recommended to my particular notice 
by a gentleman of Devonshire, whom 
I was proud of an opportunity to oblige. 
This person's residence at Oxford was 
not long, and when he returned to 
town, | maintained a correspondence 
with him by letters. At his particular 
request, these were enclosed in covers, 
and sent to Lord Grosvenor. One day 
I inadvertently omitted the direction, 
and his Lordship, necessarily supposin, 
the letter to be meant for himself’ 
opened and read it. There was some- 
thing in it which attracted his notice ; 
and when he gave it to my friend, he 
had the curiosity to inquire about his 
correspondent at Oxford, and, upon the 
answer he received, the kindness to 
desire that he might be brought to see 
him upon his coming to town. To 
this circumstance, purely accidental on 
all sides, and to this alone, I owe my 
introduction to that nobleman. 

“On my first visit, he asked me 
what friends I had, and what were my 
ro in life; and I told him that 

had no friends, and no prospects of 
any kind. Hesaid nomore: but when 
I called to take leave, previous to re- 
turning to college, I found that this 
simple exposure of my circumstances 
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had sunk deep into his mind. At 

rting, heinformed me that he charged 
Rimself with my present support, and 
future establishment; and that till this 
last could be effected to my wish, I 
should come and reside with him. 
These were not words of course—they 
were more than fulfilled in every point. 
I did go, and reside with him; and I 
experienced a warm and cord:al recep- 
tion, a kind and affectionate esteem, 
that has known neither diminution 
nor interruption from that hour to 
this—a period of 20 years! * 

“In his Lordship’s house, I pro- 
ceeded with Juvenal, till I was called 
upon to accompany his son (one of the 
most amiable and accomplished young 
noblemen that this country, fertile in 
such characters, could ever boast,) to 
the continent. With him, in two suc- 
cessive tours, I spent many years— 
years of which the remembrance will 
always be dear to me, from the recol- 
lection that a friendship was then con- 
tracted, which time and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of each other have 
mellowed into a regard that forms at 
once the pride and happiness of my 
life.” 

In this manner concluded Mr. Gif- 
ford’s own autobiographical narrative, 
first published with his Juvenal in 1802. 
He had already acquired great cele- 
brity as the author of ‘** The Baviad” 
and “¢ The Meviad,” though he does 
not himself notice those successful pro- 
ductions of his muse. The former 
satire was published in 1794; and the 
object of its attack was what was called 
the Della Cruscan school of poetry. 
This school had first originated in 1785, 
when, says Mr. Gifford, “a few Eng- 
lish of both sexes, whom chance had 
jumbled together at Florence, took a 
fancy to while away their time in 
scribbling high panegyrics on them- 
selves, and complimentary canzonettes 
on two or three Italians, who under- 
stood too little of the language to be 
disgusted with them.” These trifles 
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would in themselves have been un- 
worthy the notice of Gifford ; but, 
being published in England in the 
daily paper called the World, which 
then enjoyed a large circulation, they 
became fashionable and popular, and 
were imitated from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. The appearance 
of the Baviad effectually routed this 
tribe of poetasters, and laid on the 
ruins of their popularity the founda- 
tion of the more elevated fame of Gif- 
ford. 

The Meviad, which appeared in the 
following year, was more particularly 
directed to the state of dramatic poetry, 
and was equally successful in obtaining 
for itself the applause of the public, if 
not in correcting its theatrical taste. 
The Baviad and Meviad have been 
frequently republished together, accom- 
panied by an Epistle to Peter Pindar. 

Mr. Gifford’s Juvenal, as _ before 
mentioned, first appeared in 1802, in 
4to. (and it was then reviewed in vol. 
LXXII. ii. p. 882, 992). Of the stric- 
tures of the Critical Review, Mr. Gif- 
ford published an ** Examination” in 
1803, and a ‘ Supplement” to that 
Examination in 1804, A second edi- 
tion of the Juvenal was published in 
8vo, in 1806. 

As the editor of the Anti-jacobin 
newspaper, Mr. Gifford greatly added 
to his celebrity ; and on the first esta- 
blishment of the Quarterly Review in 
1809, he was, in a happy hour for its 
proprietor and the public, chosen to 
conduct that publication, of which he 
continued the Editor till within a year 
of his death. 

In the notes to his Juvenal, Mr. 
Gifford had displayed an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the early English 
poets; and throughout his life he pro- 
secuted at his leisure hours that inte- 
resting study. In 1808 he published 
an edition of the Plays of Massinger in 
4 vols. 8vo; in 1816 the Works of 
Ben Jonson, in 9 vols. 8vo ; and during 
the few latter years of his life, he had 








lowing note : 


* To this passage Mr. Gifford, in the second edition of his Juvenal, appended the fol- 






‘* T have a melancholy satisfaction in recording that this revered friend and patron lived 
to witness my grateful acknowledgment of his kindness. He survived the appearance of 
the translation but a very few days, and I paid the last sad duty to his memory by attending 
his remains to the grave. To me, this laborious work has not been happy; the same dis- 
astrous event that marked its cominencement has imbittered its conclusion, and frequently 


lection the 





forced upon my r 


lamity of the rebuilder of Jericho—* He laid the founda- 


tion thereof in Abirain, his first born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest son, 


Segub.’—1806.” 
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been preparing the Works of Ford and 
Shirley. The former is complete in 
two volumes, and ready for publica- 
tion ; of the latter, five volumes, and 
one-half of the sixth, are printed. 

Of Jonson in particular, the first 
poet of his age in the estimation of his 
contemporaries, though Shakspeare has 
so much eclipsed him in the opinion 
of posterity, a standard edition was 
certainly a great desideratum. The 
impartial reader must peruse with de- 
light and admiration the able and con- 
vincing vindication of the Poet's per- 
sonal character, which is contained in 
the 307 introductory _—. The folly 
and the falshood displayed by the 
“enemies” of Jonson,—by those prin- 
cipally who have pandered to flatter 
the popular deification of Shakspeare 
by sacrificing at his altar every author 
who could possibly be brought into 
comparison with him,—no writer could 
have so completely and thoroughly ex- 
ew as the author of the Baviad and 
Meviad. 

A portrait of Mr. Gifford, from a 
painting by his intimate friend Hopp- 
ner, was prefixed to his Juvenal, and 
copied in the Monthly Mirror for Sept. 
1802. The engraving which is pub- 
blished in the present Magazine, is 
from an earlier painting by the same 
artist, copied by permission from the 
original in the possession of the Dean 
of Westminster. 

The mortal remains of this distin- 
guished scholar and critic were depo- 
sited in Westminster Abbey, imme- 
diately below the monuments of Cam- 
den and Garrick, on the 8th of January. 

The first mourning coach contained 
Dr. Ireland, Dean of Westminster, 
General Grosvenor, Mr. Cookesley, 
sen., and Mr. Cookesley, jun.; the 
second, Mr. Croker, Mr. Barrow, Mr. 
Hay, and Mr. Backhouse; the third, 
Mr. Chantrey (the sculptor), Mr. Bed- 
ford, Mr. Lockhart, and Mr. Sergeant 
Rough ; the fourth, Mr. Palgrave, Mr. 
Hoppner, Mr. Jacob, and Mr. Tay- 
for (the late proprietor of the Sun 
newspaper) ; the fifth and last, Mr. 
Bandinell, Dr. Thompson, Mr. Parsloe, 
Mr. Cooper, and Mr. Murray. 

The deceased gentleman's carriage, 
the Dean of Westminster's, Lord Gros- 
venor'’s, Mr. Parsloe’s, Mr. Jacob's, 
Lord Belgrave’s, Mr. Backhouse’s, Dr. 
Thompson’s, and Mr.Croker’s followed. 

The probate of Mr. Gifford’s will is 
taken out under 25,000/. personal pro- 
perty. He has left the bulk of his for- 
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tune to the Rev. Mr. Cookesley, who 
is likewise his residuary legatee. He 
has left his house in James-street, for 
the remainder of the term, nearly 
thirty years, to Mrs. Hoppner, widow 
of the eminent portrait- painter, and 
legacies of a few hundreds to her 
children. He has left a sum of money, 
the interest of which is to be distri- 
buted annually amongst the poor of 
Ashburton. He has Taewies left to 
Exeter College another sum, the foun- 
dation of two scholarships. Three 
thousand pounds are left to the relatives 
of his beloved maid servant, who was 
buried in South Audley Chapel, where 
the Poet himself intended to repose, 
but for the pressing request of his Ex- 
ecutor, who was anxious that Gifford's 
remains should be mingled with the 
great and good, in Poet’s Corner. He 
has left to Mr. Heber his edition of 
Maittaire’s Classics, and any other books 
Mr. Heber may choose to select. To 
Mr. Murray, the bookseller, he has left 
100/. as a memorial; likewise five hun- 
dred guineas, to enable him to reim- 
burse a military gentleman, to whom 
he appears to have become jointly 
bound for the advance of that sum for 
Mr. Cookesley, at a former period. 
He leaves to his executor, Dr. Ireland, 
fifty guineas for a ring, and any of his 
books the Dean may select. He re- 
— his Executor to destroy all con- 
dential papers, especially those relat- 
ing to the Review, so that the illus- 
trated Quarterly, mentioned in the 
newspapers, in which the names of 
the authors, and the prices paid for 
each article, are said to have been 
inserted, will never see the light. 
Other legacies to individuals are like- 
wise left. There are various codicils to 
the will. The whole is in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Gifford. 

“With what feelings,” says Mr. 
Gifford, in concluding the preface to 
his Jonson, **do I trace the words 
—THe Dean or Westminster! 
Five and forty springs have now 
passed over my head, since I first 
found Dr. Ireland, some years my 
junior, in our little school, at his spell- 
ing-book. During this long period, 
our friendship has been without a 
cloud; my delight in youth, my pride 
and consolation in old age!” — Mr. 
Gifford had before alluded to this faith- 
ful friendship, in the following beau- 
tiful lines of the ‘* Baviad :” 

Sure, if our fates hang on some hidden power, 
And take their colour from the natal oe 
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Then, IngLanp, the same planet on us rose, 

Such the strong sympathies our lives disclose. 

Thou know’st how soon we felt this in- 
fluence bland, 

And sought the brook and coppice hand in 
hand 


> 
And shaped rude bows, and uncouth whistles 
blew, 
And paper kites (a last, great effort!) flew: 
And when the day was done, retired to rest, 
Sleep on our eyes, and sunshine on our breast. 
In riper years, again together thrown, 
Our studies, as our sports before, were one. 
Together we explored the stoic page 
Of the Ligurian, stern though beardless, 
e! 
Together too, when Greece unlock’d her 
stores, [shores, 
We rov'd in thought o'er Troy’s devoted 
Or follow'd, while he sought his native soil, 
That * old man eloquent,” from toil to toil ; 
Lingering with good Alcinoiis o'er the tale, 
Till the east redden'd and the stars grew pale. 
So past our life,—till Fate, severely kind, 
Tore us apart, and land and sea disjoin’d 
For many a year; now met, to part no more, 
The ascendant power, confess’d so strong of 
ore, 
east by absence every thought controls, 
And knits in perfect unity our souls! 


Mr. Ursan, Leicester, Jan. 15. 

cat, Scholars multiply every 

day, and as the system of religi- 
ous education is rapidly extending, it 
may be hoped that those who are so 
zealous in the encouragement of it, 
will not content themselves with giv- 
ing the mere outlines and shadows of 
instruction, but teach their disciples to 
understand, as well as to read the 
books placed in their hands. With 
the hope, therefore, that information 
may now be obtained respecting sub- 
jects which might a few years ago have 
been only adapted to the anal few, I 
beg leave to propose a question, which 
perhaps it may be deemed very igno- 
rant in any one to ask in these enlight- 
ened days; but which, if so, may be the 
more readily answered. 

In the song or poem called The Bow, 
mentioned inthe Ist chapter of the 
2nd Book of Samuel, in which the 
Book of Jasher is cited as containing 
the original, there is the following re- 
markable expression :— 

** Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives.” 

Now I would enquire in what sense 
these words are to be understood ; for 
surely without very ample poetical li- 
cense, it can scarcely be deemed agree- 
able to the preceding account of Saul’s 
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language or behaviour to Jonathan, to 
| that they were lovely or pleasant : 
whereas, in the short history delivered 
respecting the monarch and his son, 
we read that upon a solemn occasion, 
Saul reproached Jonathan as ‘‘ the son 
of a perverse rebellious woman,” (we all 
know by what terms such an expression 
in the Oriental langu might be 
fairly translated into vulgar English,) 
and not content with such indignity 
eer offered to a great prince (whom 

e ought at least to have honoured be- 
fore his guests and his people, in what- 
soever terms he might have rebuked 
him more privately,) “ cast a javelin 
at him to smite him.” Really, Sir, in 
common reasoning, this appears not 
very lovely or very pleasant. Nor does 
Jonathan seem to have considered it 
either one or the other, for he arose 
from the table in fierce anger. and did 
eat no meat, &c. “ because his father 
had done him shame.” 

I humbly desire that this question 
may not be misconstrued into a cavil 
respecting the language or sentiments 
contained in the best of Books, but I 
think it may quite as usefully employ 
the time of some of those gentlemen, 
who like your correspondent, Clericus, 
(p- 303, of the last volume of Gent. 
Mag.) seems desirous of opening the 
doors of the pulpit to all manner of 
teachers, to shew that they understand 
the Scriptures, by rendering this, and 
such like passages plain to the meanest 
capacity, as in preparing speeches for 
Bible-society meetings, or harangues 
upon the advantages of communion 
with Dissenters of all denominations, 
merely because they may perchance be 
very pious. 

dere, Mr. Urban, I find myself ap- 
proaching to the question respecting 
extemporary preaching and expound- 
ing: but, with all due deference to 
your correspondent, | may be permitted 
to say that, if such language be neces- 
sary for elucidating any religious sub- 
ject as a man cannot “ bring himself” 
to commit to paper, it is not fit or be- 
coming to use it orally in the church, 
or on public occasions ; and it should 
therefore make part of the business as 
well as duty of the parochial clergy to 
supply by private instruction, such a 
degree of information as may qualify 
their parishioners for understanding 
such language as they can ‘ bring 
themselves” to utter in the pulpit and 
to commit to writing. 

Yours, &c. >, SPEAKER. 
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Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 
N the northern part of the County 
of Oxford, there is a valley of con- 
siderable extent. The river Cherwell 
runs through it, fertilizes, and adds 
considerably to its beauty. About 
three miles south-east of Deddington, 
this valley opens with peculiar charms, 
and is finely featured. At this point 
are situated the three villages of North- 
Aston, Middle-Aston, and Steeple- 
Aston, which derive their common 
name from their situation on the eastern 
side of the vale. Opposite to them, 
and in full view of a richly luxuriant 
country, is Somerton. It takes its ap- 
pellation from Somme (Celtic) a valley, 
er near or at the bottom of, and fon a 
hill. The situation is very favourable, 
being entirely excluded from the eastern 
winds, and enjoying a view of the 
beautiful church of Deddington to the 
north, the park-like grounds of Col. 
Bowles and North-Aston immediately 
opposite, and, in addition to the Cher- 
well, the Oxford Canal and its nume- 
rous boats enliven the scene, 

. The parish extends from east to west 
about two miles, from north to south 
about a mile, The land is hilly, and, 
except a meadow of 100 acres, was en- 
closed about 60 years ago. The soil is 
light, of the stone brash sort, with 
some sand to the south-west. 

Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of 
Oxfordshire, speaking of the flux of ri- 
vulets, mentions that here, as making 
a cascade about seven feet high. It 
was éxcellent for petrifactions, since 
“the living blades of grass, of not above 
half a year’s growth, within that small 
time are all covered with stone, and 
hang down the bank like so many 
icicles; the earth itself over which 
it glides, as ’twere foliated over with a 
crust of stone like the mosco petroso of 
Ferante Imperato *.” 

This incrustation or petrifaction, he 
further observes, is fixt only to the 
superficial parts, as it were by aggrega- 
tion, not entering the solid body. 
“The grass, being one of the fluvia- 
tilia, is covered over with a soft stone ; 
and yet so, that broken off, the grass 
appeared as fresh and green as any 
other not crusted, nothing. of .the 
blade being altered or impaired. Tho’ 
some of these petrified blades of grass 
hung down at least a foot in length, 








* Plot, ch. 2, sect. 22. 
Gent. Mac. February, 1827. 
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yet, slipping them off from above 
the roots, 1 could take the grass by 
the end and pull it clean out as it 
were from a sheath of stone, so little 
cohesion had the one to the other. 
The reason of which I guess may 
be, that the pores of the plant, pos- 
sest with its own juice, and already 
furnish’d with a congenial salt, might 
well refuse adventitious onest.” 

In a subsequent part of his work, 
Dr. Plot recurs to this subject, and 
gives a representation of the grass: 
** Hither also must be referr’d the 
fresh-water Adarce, made at the Cas- 
cade at Sommerton, which, though but 
a meer incrustation, and formed not of 
itself, but ad formam alterius, viz. of 
the grass about which it gathers, and 
therefore none of the Lithophyta, yet 
it having some form (though but acci- 
dental), I have thought rather fit to 
misplace it here, than omit to shew 
the reader how prettily the grass is 
sheathed with stone, which is accu- 
rately expressed by Lae VI} fig. 103.” 

In the time of the Romans, a Port- 
way passed through the village. It 
was a branch of the Akeman-street, 
which led from the city of Alcester 
to Wallingford§. The tract of the 
road is still distinguishable. 

At the period of the Domesday Sur- 
vey, Rainald Wadard held ‘* Sumer- 
tone” of Odo Bishop of Baieux, the 
half-brother of the Conqueror. It con- 
tained nine hides. The arable land 
was nine carucates; of which two were 
in demesne with one serf, and seven- 
teen villeins and nine bordars held the 
remaining seven. There was a mill 
worth 20s. yearly, and the river an- 
nually produced 400 eels. There were 
forty acres of meadow, and 156 of pas» 
ture. It had been worth O/. per ann. 
but its value was then advanced to 12/. || 

The lands of Bishop Odo having re- 
verted to the Crown, the manor of 
Somerton was next conferred on the 
Barony of Arsic. Robert de Arsic 
siding with the rebellious Barons against 
King John, forfeited his estate to the 
Crown, and it was given to Sampson 
de Gangy, who had stood firm to the 
King. Again, in the following year, 
the King disposed of it for the support 
of the garrison in Oxford Castle. ‘The 





tT Plot, ch. 2, sect. 26. 
t Ibid. ch. 5, sect. 141. 
§ Ibid. ch. 10, sect. 27. 
|| Domesd. fo. 155 b. 
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Arsics, however, must have either re- 
tained or recovered part of the manor, 
since Walter de Grey, Archbishop of 
York, bought of Robert de Arsic, and 
at his death demised to his brother Ro- 
bert, a moiety of the manor of Somer- 
ton, held by the service of keeping 
Dover Castle. 

In the chartulary of Eynsham Ab- 
bey, Oxfordshire, it is recorded that 
Alice de Langetot had given to that 
monastery three virgates of land she 
had in Somerton, for the health of her 
soul, and for those of her sons and 
daughters, Hugh, William, and Robert, 
Hawise, Beatrice, and Isabella; and 
for the souls of her husband Roger de 
Chaisni, and her sons Ralph and Ro- 
ger, and her daughters, &c. The date 
of this does not appear.* 

In 1291 the Prior of Merton had 
here possessions, worth annually 24s. 
and 8d. 

Roger, son of Sir Thomas Giffard, 
knt. paid a fine to the King, July 21, 


alias Fermor. 


that he might give the manor of So- 
merton, and the right of a second 
course of presenting to the Church, to 
Sibil, the widow of the said Sir Tho- 
mas Giffard, for her life. 
Notwithstanding these several alie- 
nations, the descendants of .the Arsics 
seem to have retained the paramount 
interest in the manor of Somerton, 
which descended from them through 
the families of Deincourt and Lovel, 
to the Greys of Rotherfield. After the 
battle of Bosworth, it was declared 
forfeited by the latter family, and be- 
stowed on Jasper Duke of Bedford f. 
At that Nobleman’s death it again re- 
verted to the Crown, and was grant- 
ed to William Fermor, esq. Clerk of 
the Crown, who seated himself here, 
and, leaving no issue male, bequeathed 
his estate at his death to his nephew 
Thomas, in whose descendants (many 
of whose epitaphs will be subsequently 
given) it continued till catenin, ac- 
cording to the subjoined pedigree : 


Tuomas muon. | w. Emmotte, dau. and h. of Simkin Hervey, esq. 


widow of Henry Wenman. 





Ricuarp Fermor, Merchant of the==Anne, dau. of Sir Winuam Fermor, to whom 
Staple of Calais, first master of Will | Wm.Brown, Lord Somerton was given, marr. four 
Somers, the celebrated Jester of | Mayor of Lon- times, but died s. p. m. Sept. 20, 


Henry VIII. don. 








tor of the Earts or Pom- surviving son, 


died 


1552. 


Bradshaw, of Halton, kot. Chief Baron 


Sir Joux FEeRMoR, ances- Tuomas Fermor, |e dau. and coh. of Sir Henry 


FRET. AV Aug. 8, 1580. 


of the Exchequer. 





knt. Sheriff of Oxon. 
1602. 


Sir Ricuarp o Orn] Coal dau. and coh. of Sir 


v"" 
Anne, died Apr. 12, 1575. 


Cornwallis, knt. and grand-dau. of Mary, named in her fa- 
John last Lord Neville of Latimer. 
i 


ther’s will. 





died Jan. 30, | great-grand-dau. of Charles Neville, last Earl Col. Thos. Morgan, of 
1672, aged 60. | of Westmoreland, died Sept. 8, 1669, aged 53. Heyford, North’tonsh. 


Ricuarp Fer-=-Frances, dau. of Sir Basil Brooke, of Madeley, Peter, ‘and five other 
mor, died Jan. | Salop, knt. grand-dau. of John Lord Mordaunt children. 
5, 1684. of Turvey. 


Heway =| Tae dau. of Sir Peter Middleton, knt.; Jone, eldest dau. marr. 








Henry Fermor, di Heten, dau. of Sir Geo. Browne, of Shefford, Richard, died May 
Feb. 3, 1683. Berks, K. B.; died Aug. 13, 1741. 18, 1730. 





Janus Fermor,=—Mary, dau. of Sir Rob. Henry. Henrietta, Ged _. Sept. 4, 
died Nov. 20, | Tho morton, of Wes- 1744; and six other daugh- 


1722. ton, Bucks, bart. ters. 
J 





r 
Henry Fermor, died Jan.=-Frances, daughter of Edw. Shel- James, end four other 
17, 1746-7, aged 31. | don, of Weston, Warw. esq. children. 





Elizabeth, James, and Frances, 
died young. 


Wits Fermor, died July 1, Henry. 
1806, aged 68. 





* Dugdale’s Monasticon, new edit. vol. iii. p- 23. 


+ Dodsworth MSS, vol. lii, 35. + Dugdale’s Baronage, ii, 242. 
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Of this family also, was Arabella 
Fermor, the heroine of Pope’s “* Rape 
of the Lock.” 

Tusmore is now the residence of 
this branch of the Fermors. Their 
ancient mansion at Somerton, which 
they deserted about the beginning of 
the last century, is now entirely dila- 

idated, except the window of the 
fall. Over this was an apartment 
called the Prince’s Chamber, of which 
some cld people in the village recollect 
to have seen a portion. It had its 
name from the circumstance of James 
Duke of York (the misguided Abdica- 
tor of his kingdom) having honoured 
Somerton “a a visit, and slept in 
that room. Tradition reports, that 
when he came to the throne, he gave 
to the village a charter for a fair, which 
was held in a place now called Broad- 
nd. The Fermors retained the 
Locdibip of Somerton many years after 
discontinuing to reside there; but sold 
it about ten years since to the present 
Earl of Jersey. It is worth upwards 


of 1300/. per annum. 

The village consists principally of a 
street, extending north and south. The 
following have been the returns to the 
several Population Acts: 


Persons. 


254 


Families. 


58. =C« 


Houses, 
1801 - 58 - 
iil - 55 + 55 - 314 
sgl - 71 - 7l - 400 

The population is almost entirely 
employed in Agriculture. The wake 
follows the Sunday after St. James. 

The Advowson of Somerton was 
given by Robert de Arsic, to the reli- 
gious house of St. Thomas the Martyr 
of Acon, reserving the right of the 
house of Medley, provided it were 
founded by the consent of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, and the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Fescamp. The proctor of St. 
St. Thomas of Acon presented to the 
living in 20 Henry III. (1235.) It 
came to the Fermors with the manor, 
and remained in that family till Henry 
Fermor, esq. who died in 1736, sold 
the impropriation to Dr. Crisp, who 
sold it to the Rev. Barfoot Colston, 
Canon of Salisbury, from whom it 

sed to the present Rector, the Rev. 
enry Wintle. 

The value of the Rectory in the time 
of Henry the Eighth was 15/. 1s. 10d. ; 
it is now worth 1501. per annum, be- 
sides the glebe. It pays: Surrogates, 
2s. ; Bishops, 3s. 8d. ; Archdeacon, 8s. 
744. ; yond tenths, 1/. 10s. 24d. In 
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the endowment of the Chapter of Ox- 
ford a — was to be paid out of it 
of 7s. 6d. 

Among the Rectors have been : 

William Juxon, the eminent Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He was pre- 
conted to Somerton in 1614; and held 
the living for many years, whilst he 
was president of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. During his incumbency he 
rebuilt the rectory, and reglazed the 
east window of the chancel, placing 
therein his arms, viz. Or, a cross 
Gules between four negroes’ heads 
couped Sable, wreathed Or, with the 
date 1630. This, a beautiful speci- 
men of stained glass, is now carefully 
oracoan in the hall-window of the 

arsonage. 

Edwiu Marten, of New College, 
Oxford, B.C.L. 1713, D.C.L. 1718, 
who married in 1716 the widow of 
Sir Robert Howard, of Ashted in Sur- 
rey, K.B. younger son of the first Earl 
of Berkshire. 

On a recent repair of the parsonage, 
two antique spoons, of silver-gilt, were 
discovered. From the initials, R.H.M., 
they are presumed to have belonged to 
the Marten family. 

The Register begins in 1627. 

The Church, delicated to St. James, 
is a handsome structure (engraved in 
Plate II). It is composed of a tower 
(in which are five bells), nave, north 
and south ailes, chancel and a south 
chapel. The nave is about 52 feet 
long, and the chancel 33. On the 
north side of the tower is a carving of 
our Saviour between the two Thieves ; 
and in the Church is one of the Last 
Supper, resembling that of Da Vinci, 
which has been lately repaired at the 
expense of the Rector, and placed over 
the Communion-table. 

The Fermor epitaphs shall now be 
given. The first William was buried 
in the chapel on the north side of the 
chancel, under an altar-tomb of grey 
marble, whereon are brass plates of 
himself and last wife,t a under 
them the following inscription : 

Weare Ipeth buried Mr. William 
Fermour Esquire, whpche was Lord of 

+ Willis’s Cathedrals, p. 121. 

t He married four, and another had this 
epitaph at Horachurch in Essex : 

Were Incth Katherin the daughter 
of Dic William Pawlet, nyght, wef 
of William Fermour, Ciarke of the 
Crown; whoa died Map 26 the second 
of Wenrp the cighte. 
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this towne and patron of this church; 
algo Ciarke of the Crowne in the 
ing’? Bench in Bing Benrp the 7th 
and fiing Wenrp the sth dapes, whpch 
Died the 2oth dap of Ther in the pear of 
our Hord Sod 1552, And also heare 
{neth Mestres Llizabeth Fermour pis 
{ate woffe, which was the daughter of 
Sr Willm Norragse, night, upon 
whose and all Chrigtene Souls Thu 
babe mercy. 

Thomas Fermor, the nephew and 
successor of William, was M.P. for 
Chipping-Wicombe in 15 Eliz. (1572) 
He had, according to his will, (from 
which see some extracts in Brydges’s 
Peerage, vol. rv. p. 201) an alabaster 
tomb erected in the same chapel, with 
recumbent effigies of himself and wife. 
It has this inscription round its verge : 

€Chome Farmar armigero, vires 
anim magnitudine contra hosted, be- 
neficentia erga dDoctos admirabili, Do- 
ming bujug territorii benignissima, et 
nove DSchole fundatori sptime, in 
perpetuam sui, sueque conjugis DBrit- 
gitte, foemine {ectigsime, memoriam, 
er tegtamento erecutores sul boc mo- 
numentum flente? evererunt, Obiit 
vero anne Domini millegims guin- 
gentesime gctegesime, die Augusti 
octavo. 

On « flat stone, from which the brass 
image of a child has been removed, re- 
mains this inscription. 

Were {peth buried the body of Anne 
Farmor, daughter untae Chomags Far- 
mor Gq. who deceased the twelfth dap 
of April, %e 1575. 

The tomb of Sir Richard, son of 
Thomas, was ereeted on the south 
side of the Church close to the small 
door. His epitaph is much obliterat- 
ed; and the following are the only 
legible words: 

Quis jaceam hic queris ? jaceo hoc sub 
Olim Rich.... (marmore pulvis 

His son Henry has the following, 
on a flat stone in the centre of the 
chapel : 

Hic jacet Henricus Fermor, de Tusmore 
in com" Oxoniensi armiger, filius Richar’: 
Fermor in eodem com" equitis aurati, e* ux- 


oris Corneliz Cornwallis, ........ ec itis au- 
rati, conjugisq; Lucie Nevil fi” 2 Johannis 
Nevil Baronis de Latimer ie’ .s nominis ul- 


timi, filia fuit et cohw-_s. Ursulam Mid- 
dleton, Petri Mid"'-ton equitis aurati fili- 
am, uxorem du_ens, ex ed septem adultos 
suscepit liberos, quorum Richardus et Petrus 
fuére seniores. Vitam omnimodé Christia- 
nam 30 J’nii conclusit anno Dom’i 1672, 
wtatis vero 61. Credo videre bona Domini 
in terra viventium. 


On Ursula, wife of Henry : 


Hic jacet Ursula Fermor, Henrici Fer- 
mor armigeri conjux, Petri Middelton de 
Stockhill in com® Eboracensi equitis aurati 
et uxoris Marie Engleby, .......s0+ss00+ at= 
migeri et Anne Nevil uxoris, tertia filia 
Caroli Nevil istius nominis ultimi Comitum 
de Westmorland. Deo devota pauperibus- 
que misericors, pid et feliciter diem clausit 
supremum, Septembris 8° anno Domini 
1669, eetatis vero 54. 


To Richard, son of Henry and Ur- 
sula, on a flat-stone adjoining to that 
of his father : 


Richardus Fermor de Tusmore armiger 
hic requiescit, Henrici Fermor de Tusmore 
armigeri, et uxoris Ursulz Middleton filius, 
matrimonio junctus Francisce Brookes fi- 
liz Basilii Brookes de Madeley in com* Sa- 
lopiensi equitis aurati, et conjugis Francisca 
Mordant, Johannis Mordant de Turvey in 
comit® Bedfordiensi baronis filiex. Ex ea 
adultos septem liberos suscepit; quorum 
Henricus et Richardus fuére seniores, Paris 
morbo correpti et extincti, in templo Bene- 
dic. mon™ Anglorum sepulti, Julij 30, 
1679. Richardus vero Londini, Jan. 5, 
1684. 


There is something mysterious in 
the above passage which says that 
Richard’s two sons died at Paris in 
1679, since there are other memorials 
which state that they died, the young- 
est in 1730, and the eldest in 1683 (a 
year before his father’s decease, which 
renders the circumstance the more ex- 
traordinary). The epitaph of Richard is: 

Hic jacet Richardus Fermor, Richardi 
Fermor de Tusmore armigeri filius; obiit 
Maji 18° an, Dom. 1730. 


That on Henry: 

Hic jacet Henricus Ferm .r, de Tusmore 
in com" Oxoniensi armi~.r, filius Richardi 
Fermor de Tusmore -rmigeri, et conjugis 
Francisce Brookes Matrimonio sibi junxit 
Helenam Browr , filiam Georgii Browne de 
Sherford in com" Berks equitis balnei, ux- 
orisq; F":zabethze Inglefield, filise Francisci 
Ing): ield de Wooton Basset in com Wilts 
} .ronetti, et uxoris Winifrede Brinksley de 
Scholby in com" Lecestriensi. Ex hoe con- 
jugio, preter filios Jacobum et Henricum, 
filiabus septem relictis, mortuus Feb. 3, an. 
Dom. 1683. 


To James, son of the last: 

Hic jacet Jacobus Fermor, de Tusmore 
in com" Oxoniensi armiger, filius Henrici 
Fermor de Tusmore armigeri, et conjugis 
Helene Browne. Matrimonio sibi junxit 
Mariam Throgmorton, filiam Roberti Throg- 
morton de Weston in com" Bucks baronetti, 
ex quo conjugio sex susceptis liberis, quo- 
rum -seniores fuerunt Henricus et Jacobus: 
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mortalitatis vinculis absolutus obdormivit in 
Domino, Nov. 30, an. Domi 1722. 

On Helen, and Henrietta, his mo- 
ther and sister : 

Hic jacet Hellena Fermor, Henrici Fer- 
mor de Tus® arm. conjux, Georgii Browne 
de Shefford in com. Berks. equitis balnei 
filia; obiit Aug. 13, 1741. 

Hic jacet Henrietta Fermor, filia Henrici 
Fermor de Tusmore armigeri; obiit 4 Sep- 
tembris, anno salutis millesimo septimo cen- 
tesimo quadragesimo quarto, etatis vero 
sue 49. R.1. 

The next ison Henry, son of James: 

Hic jacet Henricus Fermor de Tusmore 
in comitatu Oxoniensi armiger. Filius fuit 
primogenitus Jacobi Fermor de Tusmore 
armigeri, ex sui conjuge Maria Thock- 
morton, Sibi matrimonio junxit Francis- 
cam Sheldon, filiam Edvardi Sheldon de 
Weston in comitatu Warwicensi armigeri; 
ex quo conjugio quinque suscepit liberos, 
Gulielmum scilicet, Elizabetham, Henri- 
cum, Jacobum, et Franciscam. Reliquis 
prematurd morte ereptis, solos Gulielmum 
et Henricum post se viventes reliquit. Ob. 
17 Jan. wxtatis anno $2, Dom. 1746-7. 

On William, son of Henry: 

Sacred to the memory of William Fer- 
mor, esq. who died Ist July, 1806, aged 
68 years. 

The latest epitaph to any of the fa- 
mily is that of Richard Fermor, esq. 
who died May 6, 1817, aged 88. 

The following is also cn a stone in 
the Fermor chapel : 

Hic jacet quod reliquum est eximii viri 
Thome Morgan armigeri, cujus splendidos 
natales generosior animus illustravit; qui 
Heyfordi in agro Northonensi diu privatus 
vixity—suum vivere contentus, nam cum 
augustiore genio conversari non poterat. 
Tandem, periculorum non minus quam glo- 
riz contemptor, Regi Militia nomen de- 
dit, in qua fortissimus Chiliarcha occubuit ; 
reliqua mandamus fame. 

Here lies enterred what death has left be- 
hind 

Of noble dust once join’d t’ a noble mind: 

If you would learne who ‘tis, goe aske of 
Fame, 

For only that can sound great Morgan's 
name ! 

Were we to follow the advice of the 
rhapsodical panegyrist, it is to be feared 
that lady Fame would now have for- 
— her lesson. Her better sister 

istory, however, informs us that, in 
plain terms, this Colonel Morgan was 
slain at Newbury in the Royal service, 
Sept. 20, 1643. He was son-in-law of 
Sir Rich. Fermor of Somerton, having 
married Jane the Knight's eldest dangh- 
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ter; and was the son of Anthony Mor- 
gan of Mitchell Town in Monmouth- 
shire, esq. by Bridget, daughter and 
heiress of Anthony Morgan of Hey- 
ford in Northamptonshire, esq. It is 
a remarkable genealogical incident that 
his mother’s second husband was also 
a Morgan (Sir William of Tredegar in 
Monmouthshire), and thus that lady, 
though twice married, never lost her 
maiden name. See the pedigree in 
Baker’s Northamptonsh. vol. 1. p. 184. 
The site of a Parish School at So- 
merton was provided by the will of 
Thos. Fermor, esq. June 15, 1580, in 
which ‘the Castell-yerde and the 
Chappell therein standing (the water- 
mill only excepted)” were given for 
the purpose. With the 100/. which he 
left to support the School, an annuity of 
101. per ann. (not land), was unforta- 
nately purchased, and even part of this 
stipend is withheld from the Master, 
because, when the property on which 
it was fixed passed into other hands, 
it was not duly mentioned in the con- 
veyance. The Countess of Jersey has 
founded a school for female children. 
In the Churchyard is a cross, which 
has escaped the injuries of the zra of 
enthusiasm. On its south side is a 
fine crucifix in basso relievo. H.W. 


Mr. Urspan, Feb. 1. 
_ habitual practices of society, 
and the current habits which we 
are accustomed to acquire, seldom 
come into strict review, until we are 
about to withdraw from the world, 
and to retire from its daily occupations. 
This is a time which is a great cause 
for thankfulness whenever it is allowed 
to us at any period, but more espe- 
cially before the decline of our faculties, 
as our last day here approaches. 

In that season we shall be ready to 
thank Dean Stanhope for the excellent 
sentiment which will enable every one 
in retirement to examine himself cruly 
—*‘ the innocence of the heart is ab- 
solutely necessary to preserve the free- 
dom of the mind.” If we apply this 
gentle touchstone to ourselves, we shall 
clearly see, that any carelessness of 
their innocence is a proof of infidelity ; 
for without it, who shall attain either 
the means or the desire to prepare his 
mind for the great change that ap- 
proaches? without it, who does not 
rebel against some divine command? 
or reject some proffered degree of re- 
ward? who does not, without it, com- 
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mit his dearest concerns rather to the 
mischances of evil, than to the uner- 
ring rules of scriptural truth? Let 
but vanity be questioned, whether it 
has not betrayed many a generally re- 
ceived moral and Christian duty, in 
order to acquire public notice, as some- 
thing deeper than his neighbours, and 
as Bp. Sherlock said, ‘* in order to be 
esteemed a very discerning man”—or 
in some prominent act of public mu- 
nificence, with a view to praise, not 
altogether clear from some sinister mo- 
tive! When an impartial examiner 
takes up such a charge as this, he dis- 
covers his carelessness of the only eye 
which could penetrate into his hidden 
motive: and what is this carelessness 
but a symptom of infidelity? 

2. We are advised nee | encouraged 
to make known our wants and neces- 
sities to God ; and to offer Him thanks 
and praise for all blessings aud mercies 
granted and promised. Let us try this 
rule with the lives we have led; and 
we shall find on the reverse an habitual 
neglect of it. We are quick enough 
to entreat and thank those who are, as 
we believe, possessed of the ~_ to 
grant favours and promotion for either 
our children or ourselves, and we are 
most urgent in our solicitations, lest 
the benefit be given to those who think 
it better worth their while to apply, 
and even to shew a strong importunity 
therein ; and when the preferment has 
been gained, and the patron has de- 
clared himself our best friend, we are 
in haste to proffer the warmest and 
most zealous thanks we can express ; 
but if we can detect ourselves in neg- 
lecting a dutiful and submissive peti- 
tion to the throne of universal Grace, 
for any spiritual want, or for aid to 
enable us to recal our steps from the 

th in which we have erred, and have 
oa deceived; or to relieve us from 
any anxiety and tribulation; or if, as 
soon as we experience the comfort of 
that relief for which we have been so 
urgent, we sit down in cold-hearted 
possession of the gift, and take it as we 
are apt to take the daily blessing of 
light and food, as things of course, and 
unworthy of thanks, we must then be 
assured that we have to complain of a 
grievous symptom of infidelity, 

3. But it cannot be very surprising, 
if in our worldly concerns we find 
these latent marks of the great enemy, 
that we should also discover them in 
our religious calling. We are in this 





nation boastful of our denomination of 
Christians, and something has been 
sounded in our ears by holy men and 
by our Church, concerning our salva- 
tion ; but we find that our faith is en- 
tirely excluded from conversation or 
allusion ; that these are for private 
study only ; that they are always called 
ill-tuned, pharasaical, methodistical, 
and canting; that they are not made 
part or principal part of education in 
genteel circles, but are reserved for cen- 
tral and national schools for poor chil- 
dren ; except that much importance is 
attached to the purchase of an elegantly 
bound bible and prayer book, or more 
frequently the latter only, to be carried 
to Church on Sunday mornings and 
Christmas day. When we find that in 
consequence of these neglects, —_ 
people are apt to grow up with forma 
rather than radical information of the 
most sublime and grateful of all sub- 
jects, and the most easy to their capa- 
city, and the fittest to have the ad- 
vantage of the early impression on their 
minds ; and when, on the contrary, 
we see the most sedulous care and re- 
petition of their exercises to render 
them many degrees more perfect in the 
politer acquisitions of the pagan and 
classical mythology of the ancient 
Poets, of the elegances of the Belles 
Lettres, and of the ingenious devices 
of metaphysical and mathematical re- 
finements of the schools ; we must in 
all these cases charge ourselves with 
the ignorance too commonly prevalent 
of the one only important science, and 
its fatal consequences, and we must 
then assure ourselves of the absolute 
and immediate necessity of application 
to the chief of all physicians to heal us 
and our children from these certain 
characters of infidelity. 

4. Our reason, acuteness, and dis- 
cerning enquiry were evidently gifts 
intended to conduct our understand- 
ings into eternity, and not to be li- 
mited to the affairs of this brief and 
uncertain state of primary existence: 
but, if we would ye a small portion 
of them to the study of the religion 
which we profess, and the rest to our 
affairs, to the extension of our com- 
merce, to forensic eloquence, to legis- 
lative authorities, and the multifarious 
arts of government, and the inter- 
courses of the world, we should find 
them to be all compatible studies, 
which would render our probationary 
state far more readily understood, and 
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happier in its course; for then all 
these would be regulated by a recti- 
linear guide, the want of which is the 
certain cause of error and failure; it is 
like any architect beginning an edifice 
without his line and rule! This, then, 
is another common symptom of infide- 
lity. 

a It must be considered that, al- 
though much fame and exaltation in 
—“e . “ - 
life is acquired by these accomplish- 
ments, and although they are to be 
deeply cultivated because they tend to 
improve mankind and the state of 
society in which they are introduced, 
yet that they are all calculated for this 
world only, and will be of little service 
to us except by recollection, in a more 
refined and future state of existence ; and 
therefore they are to be necessarily es- 
teemed of inferior value to those studies 
of revelation which were delivered for 
the eternal salvation of life ; which, for 
any thing we know to the contrary, 
may commence with us before the 
day is closed upon us. If we meet 
daily with those who defer this study 
to some future day, which may never 
arrive, and suffer the rest of their days 
to pass on without preparation, they 
are guilty of less caution than they ob- 
serve in their affairs and engagements, 
which they are stationed here to fulfil. 
Such persons may be fairly examined, 
whether this neglect is not also a symp- 
tom of infidelity. 

6. In the habits of life, we may 
every day discover the utmost careless- 
ness and frequent violations a 
commands, and especially of some 
which in the decalogue are not only 
read to us every Sabbath day, and to 
the obedience of which we are accus- 
tomed to respond a solemn prayer that 
our hearts may be inclined ; but when 
it is considered how short is the space 
of time which elapses between this 
prayer and the violation of the com- 
mand, an alarming and terrific record 
is probably reserved for us to hear at 
the final bar of offended justice; and 
who shall be hardy enough to say that 
this also is not an increase of the symp- 
toms of infidelity. 

7. But some, when thus charged, 
stand up to justify; and retort, that 
what is everlasting is not eternal; that 
any omission or offence committed in 
the brief course of 70 or 80 years, can- 
not shut out the mercy of God for ever. 
These. weak arguers may be assured 
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that revelation has never excluded 
mercy, until it is offended and rejected ; 
that it encourages the-hope of pardon, 
while itcondemns, provided the offender 
turns from his negligences, and learns 
the science of humility, repentance, 
and gratitude; but that, if they suffer 
the day-spring from on high to pass by 
them unnoticed, and they find them- 
selves placed at the bar of divine judg- 
ment unprepared with any dahon, 
the evidence recorded against them 
may be found too strong for their justi- 
fication, and the redemption which 
they have either rejected or forgotten 
be closed against them forever! They 
will then find that all their speculations 
** were a very dear bargain” (Bp. Sher- 
lock); and St. Matthew tells us in 
very unequivocal terms, if they would 
not, while they have time, listen to 
him, what will be the irrevocable alter- 
native. 

There is perhaps more than common 
need for these admonitions at the pre- 
sent moment, since there never was a 
period when the enemy with more 
inveterate malignity sought the ruin of 
the Church, or laboured to compass it 
with more consummate artifice and 
deceit, yet not giving place to him, no 
not for an hour, Gal. ii. 5. (See and 
study the present truly venerable Bp. 
of Durham's able and most interesting 
Lectures on Infidelity, vol. i. 461.) 

Not to extend these observations too 
far, I trust that if any man_ were 
** found faithful,” they will not be ap- 
plicable to him; but it is the breach 
of this sacred trust, and the misuse 
of all the talents committed to his 
charge, that constitute a _reprovable 
and deep-rooted disease, which destroys 
his own eternal interests and those of 
his fellow creatures who have a just 
claim upon them, and upon their ex- 
ample to their fullest extent, and who, 
thus left and deserted, have a right to 
charge him, and it is much to be 
feared that he will be hereafter also 
charged, with not merely the symptoms 
but the aggravated disease of infidelity. 


H. 


—_@— 
FLY LEAVES. No. XXXV. 
Sir John Harington, knt. 
S™ Joun Harineton, knt. the 
translator of ** Orlando Furioso,” 
which occasioned his contemporary 
George Peele to describe him as 
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«¢ well-letter’d and discreet, 
That hath so purely naturalized 
Strange words, and made them all free de- 
nyzons * : 
. was the author of Epigrams, some of 
which were posthumously published. 
The first edition, as ‘* Epigrams both 
pleasant and serious,” 1615, 410. con- 
tains in number 116, and “* The most 
elegant and witty Epigrams, Digested 
into fovre bookes, three whereof never 
before published,” 1618, 8vo, again 
1633, folio, has 341, leaving, nealing 
to the author's own copy, 63 unprinted. 
Two specimens will show the slight 
regard had to the manuscript. 


In praise of a look cald the Gentle Craft t, 
written by a shnomaker, 
[B. iv. Ep. 11.] 
I past this other day through Powles Church- 
ard, 

And = som reed a book, and reeding laft ; 

The tytle of that book was Gentle Craft, 
The proiect was, as by their speech I heard, 

To proove, among som less important things, 

That shomakere and sowters had been kings: 
But as I markt the matter with regard, 

A new ae branch yt in my minde did 

grafte, [writt itt, 
And thus I said: Sirs, skorn not him that 

A guilded blade hath oft a dudgeon haft, 

And sewr I see this writer roves a shaft 
Neer fayrest mark, though haply hath not 

hitt yt. 

For never was the lyke book sould in Powles 
Yf so with gentle craft-yt could perswade 
Great princes midst their pomps to learn a 

trade, [sowles. 

Once in their lives to work to mend their 


The lines in italics in the above and 
following epigrams, are omitted in the 
printed copies. 


Of the games at the Court that have been in 
request, 
[Book iv. Ep. 12.] 
I heard one make a pretty observation, 
How games have in the court turn’d w** the 
fashion : 
1. The first game was the best when free 
from crime, 
The courtly gamsters all were in their prime: 
2. The second game was poste, vatill wt 
posting, [bosting ; 
They payd so fast "twas time to leave their 
Yet oft the gamesters all have been so fair, 
That with one carde one hath been sett a pair : 
3. Then thirdly follow’d heaving of the 
maw, 
A game without civillitie, or law, 





* Honour of the Garter. 1594. 
+ The Gentle Craft is now only found as 
a common chap-book. 


An odious play and yet in courte oft seene, 

A sawcy knave to trump a king or queen: 
4. Then was tres Cozes next a game whose 

number, : 

The women gamsters at y* first did cumber, 

For at this game a looker on might see, 

If one made not a pair, yet two made three : 
5. After came pid hand to hande, or 

uarter, [quarter, 

At which some maids so ill did keepe y* 

That vnexpected, in a short abode, 

They could not cleanly bear away their lode : 
6. Tien noddy followed next, as well it 

might, 

Although it should have gone afore by right. 

At w°" I saw, I name not any body, 

One never had the knave, yet laid for noddy ; 

The last game now in vse is bankrout, 

We will be plaid at still I stand in doubt, 

Vatill Lavalta turn the wheele of tyme, 

And mak it come about againe to Prime. 


Supposing the above lines written 
circa 1590-1600, the games enumerated 
were probably those in some “‘ request” 
in the court circle. Prime, or Primero, 
a Spanish game played with six cards, 
was long in fashion, though difficult 
to obtain the knowledge of an adept, 
as Sir Thomas Elliott, in a proheme 
of the knowledg whiche maketh a wise 
man, 1533, believed Wisdom ‘* soone 
lerned, in good faythe sooner than 
Primero.” Dr. Wilson, in a Discourse 
upon Vsurye, 1572, would impress his 
readers with a belief there was ‘‘ lewde 
hazarding of great wealth and reuenues 
without all wytte, vpon a mayne 
chaunce at dyce, or vpon a carde or 
twoo at Primero.” Among the Games 
most in use in England, France, and 
Spain, published without date, about 
the close of the seventeenth century, 
and chiefly borrowed from Cotton’s 
Compleat Gamester, 1680, is a descrip- 
tion of Primero, which gave place to 
Ombre, and nine instead of six cards 
appears the principal variation between 
the two games. At that time, it is 
said, the reputation of Primero was 
quite diminished, while Ombre was in 
extraordinary request. Post and Pair 
was a game of brag, much favoured in 
the west of England. Cotton’s re- 
marks explain the above lines. ‘* This 
play depends much upon daring; so 
that some may win very considerably, 
who have the boldness to adventure 
much upon the vye, although their 
cards are very indifferent, you must 
first stake at Post, then at Pair; after 
this, deal two cards apiece, then stake 
at the seat, and then deal the third 
card about.” 
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To find Mawe in courtly request, 
does not accord with a Dialogus con- 
cerning the strife of our Churche, &e. 
1584, declaring “‘ there be too many of 
those graue deuines which bestow mo 
howres vpon the ale-bench at mum- 
chaunce, or at mawe, then they do in 
catechising their people.” However, 
the popularity of the first three games 
appears in the following extract from 
the comedy of Nobody and Somelody. 
n. d. where Sicophant is instructing 
Somebody to cheat Nobody, and is 
overheard by the Clown acting as ser- 
vant to the latter character. 

Sicophant. 
Sol for cards. These for the game at Maw, 
All, saving one, are cut, next under that 
Lay me the Ace of Harts, then cut the cards, 
O your fellow must needs haue it in his first 


tricke. 
Clown. 
I'le teach you a trick for this yfaith. 
Sico 


These for Primero, cut vpon the sides, 
As the other on the end, 
Clown. 
Mark the end of all this. 
Sico. 
These are for Post and Paire. 

Passing Tres Cozes and Lodam, I 
shall venture todispatch Noddy, which 
appears to have been played somewhat 
similar to Cribbage, with a Catch from 
an old MS. 

Oh hold your hands, 
Or loose your lands : 
The Noddy board marches about, about, 
The candlestick flew, and candle weut out, 
Till murder, murder, cry’ one out, 
And this is the end of the rabble route : 
Strike old Jack. 


Ev. Hoop. 


James-street, West- 
Mr. Urpay, minster, Feb. 7. 

ITH reference to the olserva- 
tions which in your last Sup- 
plement, p. 587, Mr. Fosbroke hus 
bestowed on the account of the Ab- 
bey Church of Tewkesbury, published 
in the ‘* Vetusta Monumenta,”’ | beg 
to assure him that the Cotton Ms. 
Cleop. c. 111. was not, as he supposes, 
“obscurely quoted ” from the County 
Histories of Atkyns or Rudder. Even 
without resorting to the manuscript it- 
self, there was no occasion to refer to 
any imperfect translation of it, since 
the original had been printed by the 
Gent. Mac. February, 1827. 


On Tewkesbury Church, and its Monuments. 
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accurate Editors of the new ‘‘ Monas- 
ticon.” ‘That work being in my owa 
ossession, | had recourse to it before 
had an opportunity of examining 
Mr. Fosbroke’s elaborate Collection of 
Gloucestershire Records. As to the 
supposed derivation of the name of 
Tewkesbury, 1 merely gave it as | 
found it in the ancient Chronicle, 
without expressing my own belief in 
it, nor am | at all disposed to enter 
into its vindication. I am too well 
aware how litile reliance ought to be 
placed on such legendary relations. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Nash 
was not so fortunate as to see the in- 
teresting fragment of the siall men- 
tioned by Mr. Fosbroke, which in 
that case might have been represented 
in the plate of miscellaneous details. 
The descriptions of the drawings were 
furnished by Mr. Nash, to whose skill 
and taste as an architectural draughts- 
man, Mr. Fosbroke has borne honour- 
able testimony. In justice to myself, 
I cannot conclude without observing 
that, with respect to my own share in 
the publication, all that | undertook 
to do as a Member of Council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, was to supply 
a general summary of the History of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, extracted and con- 
densed from the received authorities. 
This, indeed, I expressly stated, I had 
no new discoveries to offer, and was 
ouly anxious that this portion of the 
** Vetusta Monamenta” should not go 
forth to the public open to the objec- 
tion which had been raised against 
some former ones, namely, that of 
being wholly unaccompanied with 
letter-press illustrations of the subjects 
engraved. Tuomas Amyor. 


—@— 

Mr. Ursay, Bristol, Feb. 2. 

yh privilege of free enquiry hav- 

ing been for so many years a dis- 
tinctive feature in your Magazine, per- 
mit me, through its medium, to notice 
a paragraph contained in a paper pub- 
lished in your last Supplement, ** On 
the derivation of the word Tewkes- 
bury.” ; 

It is there said, that “ the upper 
part of the curious and beautiful stalls” 
in Tewkesbury Abbey, which the Ve- 
tusta Monumenta states to have been 
lost, were in 1824 discovered by your 
Correspondent on tbe roofing of the 
Countess of Warwick’s Chapel, though 
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called by the clerk a coronet for the 
kneeling effigies of Sir Edward De- 
spenser. 

The Chapel here alluded to, seems 
to be inadvertently confounded with 
another on the opposite side of the 
chancel, erected by Isabel Countess of 
Warwick, on the roof of which | be- 
lieve no fragments whatever are to be 
found. But upon the Chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, on the south side of the 
chancel, is a kneeling effigy surround- 
ed by pieces of disjointed stone-work ; 
the haven of these is a mass wrought 
into the form of a cupola, about four 
feet in diameter, with a series of cinque- 
foils and pediments carried round the 
edge ; the other principal fragment is 
a parallelogral fillet, upon which seve- 
a beautifully carved leaves are placed 
in a coronal manner, and from within 
this, has evidently risen a hollow cone 
or spire, terminated by a boquet or 
finial. 

The stalls to which the passage in 
the work above mentioned alludes, are, 
I conceive, the three standing south of 
the altar, in which the priest and 
deacons sat during certain parts of the 
service; as from the specimens, now 
in the transept, of the oaken stalls that 
lined the choir, the expression cannot 
be applied to them. ‘The former (two 
of which are correctly represented in 
Lysons’s Etchings for Dietouneedher, 
are perfect, with the exception of éhe 
upper part of each pediment, which 
has unfortunately been broken from 
these curious and beautiful stalls; and 
are not, I fear, at present to be found 
in any part of the Church. Now, as 
all that is wanting to complete them is 
a piece of stone for each, not one fourth 
so large as the chief fragment on the 
adjoining Chapel (all of which, from 
their peculiar form, appesr perfect! 
distinct), these must have served a dif. 
ferent purpose: and a careful exami- 
nation would, I doubt not, favour the 
opinion that they originally formed a 
canopy to the kueeling effigy. which 
your Correspondent conciudes to be in- 
tended for Gilbert the last Earl of Clare. 

Had not a long residence in Tewkes- 
bury afforded ne repeated opportunities 
for minutely examining the objects 


Pedigree of the Kemp Family of Thwayt. 
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contained in its noble Church, I should 
not intrude a remark upon any opinion 
advanced by so learned an antiquary as 
your Correspondent. But do not the 
arms of Despenser, painted on the 
surcoat of the efligy, warrant the 
hitherto received opinion that it is in- 
tended to represent Sir Edward De- 
spenser, who died in 1275? to whose 
memory the Chapel of the Holy Tri- 
nity was erected * by his widow, with 
his elligy, kneeling on the roof, direct- 
ing its tace toward the high altar. 


Yours, &c. S. M. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Fel. 14 


one D.A.Y. would 

much oblige me if he would com- 
municate the nature and authority of 
the MS. from which he takes the pe- 
digree of Kempe of Thwayt, printed in 
your last Supplement, p. 594. 

1 have a considerable collection of 
Kempe Pedigrees, transcribed some 
years ago from the original MSS. of 
i Neve, in which no issue is given to 
the Thomas Kemp, who married Anne 
Moore of Ipswich: and a pretty close 
investigation, which | have lately had 
occasion to make of the Pedigree of 
Kemp of Thwayite, has led me to p-e- 
sume strongly (though I have not been 
able to procure absolute evidence of 
the fact) that the Kempe who married 
the coheir of Hobart of Thwaite (and 
whose Christian name, by the bye, was 
Thomas, not Jobn,) was the seventh 
son of Robert Kempe of Gissing, grand- 
son of the Robert who married Eliza- 
beth de Grey (not Delpey) of Merton, 
and father of Sir Robert, the first bart. 
of the Gissing family. My conjecture 
is mainly, however, founded on the 
fact, that Sir Robert Kemp, the second 
bart. was chicf party to the marriage 
settlement in 1649, of Thomas Kempe 
of Thwaite, son and heir of the Tho- 
mas who married Hobart; an office 
he is much more likely to have under- 
taken for his first cousin, as my hypo- 
thesis would make this Thomas, than 
for a person two or three degrees further 
removed in relationship. "The family- 
name of the wife of that Thomas, who 
was so married in 1649, I have not 





* This is, I believe, recorded in the MS. Chronicle of the Abbey, discovered by Sir 


William Dugdale in the Cottonian Library. 


At all events, a curious painting upon the 


east wall determines the name of this Chapel; and the tiles in the pavement present us 
with the arms of Sir Edward, impaling those of Elizabeth De Burghurst his wife. 
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been able to ascertain, but take it to 
have been Corbet, from the circum- 
stance of Sir Thomas Corbet being also 


On Scriptural and Chinese Chronology. 
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a party to the settlement. From this 
Thomas and Frances, the pedigree pro- 


ceeds as follows: 


Thomas Kempe, of Thwaite, buried — eg Corbet), buried 
Bly, 


April 3, 1668. 


at 1691. 





Clement Kempe, Hobart, died 


Rev.Robt. Kemp,=-Penelope, dau. of Elizabeth. 








eldestson, buried at Bombay, of Streatham.Isle | Sir Francis Dun- Frances, mar. the 
at Thwaite, Oct. unm. 1689. of Ely, buried | combe, ht. buried Rev. Thos. Ben- 
19, 1674. == Thomas,died there May 17, | atStreatham,Feb. yon, of Ely; and 
| young. 1695. 13, 1695. 2dly, — Bolton. 
r 
Frances, dau. and heires, mar. Rev. Duncombe Kemp, of London, Penelope, 
Abraham Clerke, of Seething, co. Apothecary, died unmarried, born 
Norfolk, and had issue. 4. 1726, buried at Streatham. 1692. 
I am inclined to think that Eliza- Clement Kempe. Perhaps some of 


beth, the daughter of Thomas-Kempe 
abovenamed, married the Mr. Horne 
or Hearne, who purchasedThwayte of 


Mr. Ursan, Fel. 14. 

LTHOUGH wholly incompe- 

tent to discuss the correctness of 
A. H.’s_ chronological calculations, 
there are in his communication of last 
month, some unguarded expressions, 
which, as they appear to me in some 
degree to call in question the Divine 
inspiration of the Scriptures, I cannot 
pass without animadversion. In the 
first place, if we are to understand by 
the term prophecy the announcement 
(whether expressly or metaphorically) 
of future events, which could not be 
otherwise known than by a Divine in- 
spiration, and which we know has 
never flowed but in one authorized 
channel, and of which the Scriptures 
are the only authentic record, why 
does A.H. in the same sentence, speak 
of the prophetical language of Scrip- 
ture, and of the prophetical books of 
the Chinese? thus, seeming to class 
the wisdom, probably the jraud, of 
man, with the wisdom of God. Let 
them be designated by a characteristic 
appellation or a distinctive epithet— 
they cannot both be prophetical in the 
same sense; the diflerence, therefore, 
should be accurately marked. 

Again, he speaks of the Deluge “ as 
an wra to which all Nations have 
reckoned up ;” and adds, ‘* that if ail 
werecontent to remain there, we should 
all be satisfied of the truth of our own, 
and of profane, and Sacred history.” 
Does A. H. include, in this censure, 
Moses, or rather God, who by the pen 
of Moses, has declared that “ In the 
beginning He created the Heavens and 


your Correspondents may be able to 
throw light upon this point. 
Yours, &c. S. D. 


the Earth? which Leginning of time, 
by the aid of recorded ages of the An- 
tediluvians, it is not very difficult to 
compute. If we will lay aside fanciful 
theories, and perplexing subtleties, we 
may surely reconcile in our minds the 
truth of the sacred narrative, with the 
main facts of our own and of profane 
history. Once more, in speaking of 
the Tower of Babel, A. H. designates 
it as a “ land-mark” by which the 
simple - hearted inhabitants of that 
golden age might know which way to 
return home! “a motive,” he adds, 
for the building of it, ‘* far more inno- 
cent than that ascribed by Moses.” 
But how can any one even attempt to 
prove the innocence of the undertaking, 
without, at the same time, charging 
God foolishly? The attempt, in His 
judgment, was of that nature, as to de- 
mand an immediate and perpetual re- 
buke. If the building were founded 
on an innocent or useful intent, or 
even but on a mistaken judgment, 
either God took unjust vengeance, or 
Moses his written from traditional pre- 
judice, and was not one of the “ holy 
men of old, who spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” ~ 

Not in this age only, but in all, 
there are too many who are glad to 
lay hold of any such loose expression 
which tends to invalidate the Seri 
tures, and to lower them to the level of 
uninspired writings; a mischief which 
cannot be too carefully guarded against, 
nor too sedalously counteracted : for to 
render them profitable for doctrine, for 
correction, for instruction in righteous- 
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ness, it must be laid down as an invio- 
lable principle, that all Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God; question 
the probability of but one recorded fuct, 
and you weaken the hold of every doc- 
trine and precept.—On their Divine 
inspiration, as on the moving principle 
of some powerful engine, depends all 
their influence and authority over the 
consciences and lives of men. Y.D. 


——o— 

Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Feb. 5. 
[‘ is gratifying to find that the spi- 
rit of iaprovement has not yet be- 
come extinct ; and that those who have 
the power have also the inclination to 
contribute to the increase of the comfort 
of the citizens of this ‘‘overgrown Me- 
tropolis,” by a betterarrangement of the 
parts and consequent increase of effect 
and beauty to the whole. This spirit 
—more especially observable in the de- 
signs for altering the neighbourhood of 
the two Houses of Legislature—must 
give great satisfaction to the public— 
especially to those whom convenience 
or choice may have induced to fix their 
residences here—and must be produc- 
tive of much that is good. The design 
which the Board of Works has agreed 
to adopt, as it tends considerably to re- 
store to a healthy state a part of the 
present diseased ‘* Lungs of London” 
will be of the greatest utility, and af- 
ford the most unequivocal delight. For 
some years past the royal Park of St. 
James's has been suffered to exist in a 
very deplorable condition—inconveni- 
ent to the visitors, and disgraceful to 
the country—without any, or scarcely 
any efforts being made towards the 
amelioration of the one, and conse- 
vent annihilation of the other. The 
) ew arrangement of pleasure grounds 
in the time of the gaiety -inspiring 
Charles; or the no less cold distribu- 
tion of landscape in the beginning of 
the 18th century, would be far prefer- 
able to its present appearance. In the 
former period there was something in 
this promenade, whereon the eye might 
rest with some feelings bordering upon 
satisfaction and pleasure; but since it 
has ceased to be the gardens of the Pa- 


lace it has been gradually retrograding, 
ull, it has arrived at the lowest state of 
degradation. Gwynne, in his ‘* Lon- 
don and Westminster Improved,” a 
book I have had occasion to notice be- 
fore in my correspondence upon the 
Improvements of Westminster, men- 
tioned the encroachments which were 
then making on the beauty of this spot 
—a spot as he justly remarks, which 
ought to be held sacred—with proper 
severity and due warmth; and sug- 
gested many alterations for its improve- 
inent, 

There is a point to which all things 
must arrive before a change can be ef- 
fected. Our Park had arrived at this 
point; and is now undergoing some al- 
terations for the better. My expecta- 
tions that these would be preludes to 
greater exertions are, I perceive, with 
no small degree of pleasure upon the 
point of being confirmed: it having 
been at last decided that a terrace is to 
be erected along the south side of the 
park to James-street, Buckingham- 
gate, to accord with the alterations 
now in progress on the site of Carlton 
Palace. 

This plan, which must have struck 
very forcibly the minds of those who 
have given the subject a moment's con- 
sideration as the only one calculated 
to produce grandeur and beauty,—was I 
believe, first promulgated in a well- 
written pamphlet, entitled ‘* Conside- 
rations on the expediency of building a 
Metropolitan Palace.”’ The author,— 
whoever it may be—and I have heard 
it attributed to a gentleman whose plan 
for the comfort of the citizens has been 
unrequited, though deserving of the 
highest praise and attention—displays 
great taste and feeling in his remarks, 
le says: 


«What can be more triste than St. 
James’s Park? A filthy dark wall extends 
from Spring-gardens to the Stable-yard * ; 
a miserable grove imperfectly concealing 
another dead wall, cramps the view of Con- 
stitution-hill; the Bird Cage-walk affords 
the united pleasure of a barrack-yard and 
of Tothill Fields, Compare with these the 
gay promenades of Paris; gardens much 
more confined in space, but as the French, 


A =~ 


* This I presume will be removed in the alterations now in progress upon the site of 
Carlton House. Here 1 may be allowed to remark that the demolition of this regal pile is 
rapidly proceeding: the screen—which had the merit of hiding the beautiful portico—is 
nearly taken away; and the east end of the edifice is rapidly falling under the destroying 
utensils of the builder. The beautifully diversified garden has been all torn up, and the 
naked wall of the house, destitute of ornament, has been laid open to our view, with the 
two Gothic cloisters—altogether presenting a dreary prospect, calculated to excite the 


reflections of the moralist. 
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bien. entretenus receive from their decora- 
tion; and from the free circulation of light 
and air, a gaicty of appearance which is in 
itself a real recreation.” 

The reason assigned for this superi- 
ority of French pleasure-gardens has 
been very tastily dlothed by the Muse 
in the following lines: 


The French have taste in all they do, 
Which we are quite without ; 

For Nature, which to them gave goiit, 
To us gave only gout / 


But [ am digressing too much. It 
will therefore be necessary to return to 
the line of houses running from those 
now existing on the south side of 
Princes-court to Queen-square, and so 
continued tothe aforesaid Jaines-street. 
One continued terrace would be far 
from handsome, owing to its extent: 
they might therefore be disposed in 
convenient groups, to accommodate 
the various entrances to and from the 
city; the fagade of each group to pos- 
sess different architectural features, simi- 
larto the Pallazini, as Lord Farnborough 
very appropriately designates them, in 
the Regent’s Park. Toeach group might 
beallotted a small portion of ground, to 
be adorned with a very low shrubbery, 
or laid out in parterres of flowers. ‘To 
prevent the architectural character of 
the fagades from being hidden; and to 
give the parks an air of gaiety—which 
nobody can say they now possess, —the 

lanting of iarge or forest trees should 
“ absolutely prohibited. The injudi- 
cious permission of this in the gardens 
attached to the houses in Arlington- 
street, has been justly censured by Lord 
Farnborough in his able paumphletupon 
the Improvement of Westminster. As 
this pamphlet has not been so ee 
circulated as its merits demand, I shall 
quote one passage bearing on the point. 

‘There are many places and gardens 
which have lost all their cheerful character 
from their possessors having suffered their 
trees to overgrow the original intention of 
the plantation. Perhaps the spot when first 
planted was coldand naked, but nature clothes 
rapidly, though imperceptibly, and that 
which was once open and exposed, has be- 
come close and gloomy. Most people have 
the inclination .to plant, but few have the 
courage to cut down ; when all view is shut 
out, and they feel the necessity of making 
an opening, they do it with a timid hand. 
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It becomes a question of a twig when it 
ought to be a question of a tree, and they 
prune where they ouglit to eradicate. In 
such cases a storm is the only remedy; it 
often does what the hatchet should have done 
long before, and the proprietor is surprised 
at the improvement.” 


It will be necessary, when this plan 
is put in execution, to forma road run- 
ning parallel with the park, which 
should be the only carriage-way to the 
new houses, no vehicles whatever being 
permitted within the park gates. This 
road would then form an admirable 
carriage communication with Chelsea 
—the want of which is at present so 
deservedly complained of—and be a 
great convenience to the west end of 
the town, and particularly to the world 
of houses * now crecting on the Gros- 
venor estate. 

Respecting the new distribution of the 
ground within the park I am unac. 

uainted : indeed I have not even heard 
that any new arrangement is intended, 
though no doubt can be entertained as 
to its desirableness. Gwynne in his plan 
laid down a new disposition of the trees 
and walks which, however agreeable 
to the gcometrically-cut taste of his 
time, would ill accord with modern 
notions of effect in scenery. Among 
the most conspicuous alterations were 
the filling up the canal, and the erec- 
tion of an equestrian statue or group 
of figures in the centre of the parade. 

The former, I by no means approve 
of; for, though the canal is devoid of 
all beauty, it might yet be made to 
blend harmoniously with the surround- 
ing scenery at a very trifling ex- 
pence. A mere naked parallel sheet 
of water has a cold white glare, and is 
the more disgusting as it reminds one 
of its difference from the beautiful 
lines of a meandering river. Price hu- 
mourously says it may be made of linen ; 
for nothing can be more like than a 
sheet of water and a real sheet. 

An appropriate subject for the latter 
has been suggested by your valued Cor- 
respondent Col. Macdonald in p. 3. 
That it may be carried into effect must 
be the hearty wish of every admirer of 
those feelings which swayed the pub- 
lic conduct of his Royal Highness, 
and made him the beloved and re- 
spected friend of the army—the steady 





* The houses in the squares erecting on this extensive property have a most magnifi- 


cent pathway before them, paved with stones of such a length as to serve also for the roof 
of the vaults. This plan of paving has two advantages, seldom or ever blended, economy 


and effect. 
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upholder of our glorious Constitution— 
and which has caused his death to be 
so generally lamented. 1 cannot place 
sufficient reliance upon my own know- 
ledge of landscape to lay down a plan 
for a new distribution of the objects 
necessary to produce that out ensemble, 
which could alone inspire the man of 
taste with any feelings of pleasure and 
contentment. But still it is necessary 
that it should_be done; and I feel con- 
fident that those who have begun the 
work of adorning the park, will not 
leave off in the middle. 

The plan adopted at the Thuileries 
of permitting the public who frequent 
the gardens the convenience of reading 
any newspaper in the world upon pay- 
ment of two sous or one penny, might 
1 think with great propriety be adopted 
here*. There would then be some 
kind of amusement for the visitors in- 
stead of resorting to the petty scandal 
of the day, or invidious remarks upon 
their neighbours for something to re- 
lieve the time. 

When the intended alterations are 
completed, it cannot be too much to 
expect that the performance of mili- 
tary evolutions in a place devotéd to 
pleasure will no longer be permitted ; 
so that the public who promenade here 
to obiain relief to the exertions of the 
mind, may not be pained in witness- 
ing the miseries which are necessarily 
endured by those ia drill for this pro- 
fession. Indeed the barracks should 
be removed in toto: Westminster 
might then breathe a purer atmo- 
sphere, and retrieve a portion of its lost 
character. 

Most Westminsters, of several years 
standing, must well remember the si- 
tuation of the Hell Pumpt, as it was 
named, at the entrance of the passage 
which led to the Exchequer and Oli- 
ver’s Coffee-houses, and so to the Hall. 
When the demolition of these low 
buildings—themselves of modern erec- 
tion—took place to allow for the com- 
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pletion of Kent’s range of buildings, 
this pump was pomegyis | preserved. But 
the inconvenience and nuisance occa- 
sioned by the spilling of the water on 
the pavement as it was conveyed from 
the pump, called for its removal, which 
has been accordingly done. A new 
pump of neat execution has been made, 
and erected on the edge of the road on 
the western side of St. Margaret's- 
street, to which the water is conducted 
from the old well on the opposite side, 
through iron pipes. Thus the inhabit- 
ants of Westminster may still have 
the pleasure of partaking of ‘* Hell’s” 
pure stream. 

The “ Privy-council’’ stables erect- 
ing in Princes-sireet, and the range of 
offices at Whitehall, are in a very pro- 
gressive state, Of these, at some fu- 
ture time, | may furnish you with de- 
scriptions, but at present must be al- 
lowed to conclude, and sign myself 

Yours, &c. €, 
——@-- 


Mr. Ursan, eb. 20. 
TEHE Rev. Joseph Blanco White, 
first known to the British public 

by his allusive names of Lucadio Dol- 
lado, prefixed to his valuable Letters 
on Spain, has since been indefatigable 
in his endeavours to guard his adopted 
country (the country of his ancestors) 
from the snares and tyranny of Popery. 
In his ‘ Practical and internal Evi- 
dence against Catholicism 1,” after de- 
scribing the struggles and fluctuations 
of his own mind, in his perilous transi- 
tion from inculcated error to disco- 
vered truth, he addressed the impar- 
tial among his former brethren, on the 
errors and abuses of their Church. In 
a tract of still more extensive utility, 
he has since addressed a warning to 
the lower classes of this country§; 
thereby demonstrating not only the 
sincerity but the disinterested charac- 
ter of his zeal for trath|j. But it is 
not for the sake of eulogizing that ex- 





* But with more propriety at Kensington Gardens. 


+ There were t nts or h 





es nearly adjoining to Westminster Hall known by the 


names of ** Paradise,” ** Purgatory,” and * Hell ;” as appears by an instrument printed in 
Rymer’s Foedera, whereby Henry the Seventh, in the first year of his reign, granted the cus- 
tody of them with others to one Anthony Kene, esq. The situation of this pump 
marks the spot where ‘‘ Hell” was situated. There was also in Westminster a place known 
by the name of ‘‘ Heaven ;” and there is now a spring in Princes-street, in a place which 
was formerly kuown by the name of ‘ Broken Cross.’-—The origin of all which names 
may be traced to their situation so near the Monastery. 


~ Reviewed in vol. xc. 


§ Entitled «The Poor Man's Preservative against Popery.” 
|| Having given away the copy-right.—A hint or two on the subject of what is called 
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cellent man, much as he deserves eu- 
logy, that 1 now take up the pen, but 
to revive the knowledge of a similar 
case, which occurred a century ago. 

About the year 1714, a Spanish 
priest, whose name was Antunto Ga- 
vin, being disgusted with the supersti- 
tions in which he had been educated, 
escaped to England in the disguise of 
an officer. He had been a secular 
priest in the city of Saragossa, and was 
there known as such to Lord Stanhope 
and other English gentlemen. Ar- 
rived in London, and understanding 
that our Church would receive him, 
if his claim to orders in his own 
church could be established, and the 
sincerity of his conversion evinced, he 
applied to the Bishop of London for 
that purpose. Some temporary difli- 
culty arose from the want of his letters 
of orders, which the fear of being de- 
tected in his flight had obliged him 
to leave behind. But Robinson, 
then Bishop of London, being con- 
vinced of the fact; by the testimony 
laid before him, accepted his renun- 
ciation of Popery, and reconciled him 
to the Charch of England; giving him 
full licence to exercise the functions 
of a priest in his diocese. ‘The Bi- 
shop’s licence is given at large in one 
of his publications, and is thus ex- 
pressed : 

Licence. 

«Whereas the Rev. Mr. Antony Gavin 
was recommended to me by the Right Ho- 
nourable Lord Stanhope, and by the same 
and other English gentlemen, | was certi- 
fed that the said Rev. Mr. Gavin was a se- 
cular Priest, and Master of Arts in the Uni- 
versity of the city of Zaragosa, in the hing- 
dom of Arragon in Spain, and that they 
knew him in the said city, and conversed 
with him several times; This is to certify, 


Blanco White and Antonio Gavin. 
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that the said Rev. Mr. Gavin, after having 
publicly and solemnly abjured the errors of 
the Romish Religion, and being thereupon 
reconciled to the Church of land, on 
the third day of January, 1715-16, he had 
then my leave to officiate in the Spanish 
language, in the Chapel of Queen’s-square, 
Westminster; and being now appointed 
Chaplain of his Majesty’s ship the Preston, 
has my licence to preach in English, and 
to administer the Sacraments at home and 
abroad, in all the churches and chapels of 
my diocese. 

*¢Given under my hand in London the 
1sth of July, 1720. 

(Signed) Joun Lonpon.” 

Thus between the years 1715 and 
1720, Gavin had so studied the Eng- 
lish language, that he was then com- 
petent to officiate or preach in it, and 
to obtain the appointment of a chap- 
lain in the British fleet. In the mean 
time he had published a Sermon in 
the Spanish language (in 1716), which 
he had preached in London, and dedi- 
cated it to his patron Lord Stanhope. 
This Sermon is still extant in the Bri- 
tish Museum. 

Bat a few years later he proved him- 
self able to write a considerable work in 
English ; for in 1725 he published a 
curious and important book, under the 
title of ‘*A Master-key to Popery,” 
which contains the fullest exposure of 
the errors and practices which had 
disgusted him in the religion of Spain, 
it was followed by two other volumes, 
in the ensuing year, pursuing the same 
subject. A fourth was promised, but 
does not seem to have appeared. E/i- 
ther the author died, or the booksellers 
found that the public curiosity un the 
subject was satisfied for the time. The 
three volumes, however, were publish- 
ed in 1726, in a French translation, 











the Catholic Question, I caunot refrain copying from this tract.—** There is indeed no 
reason for either fear or suspicion, with regard to the Roman Catholics of these king- 
doms, as long as both the Government and Parliament remain purely Protestan:; but I 
would not answer for the consequences, if the Pope, through his priests, could obtain an 
underhand influence in either.” P. 8. 

*¢ Had I a voice that could be heard from north to south, and from east to west, in these 
islands, I would use it to warn every Protestant against the wiles of Rome ; wiles and arts, 
indeed, of so subtle and disguised a nature, that I feel assured many of the freeborn Britons 
who are made the instruments and promoters of them, do not so much as dream of the 
snare into which they are trying to decoy their countrymeu. Such as believe that Popery, 
if allowed to interfere with the laws of England, sme not most steadily aim at the ruin of 
Protestantism, even at the plain risk of spreading the most rank infidelity, should be sent 
to learn the character of that religion, where it prevails uncontrolled ; where I have learnt 
. during five and twenty years in sincere submission, and for ten in secret rebellion.” 

age 26, 
have been told, and it is not improbable, that in some places endeavours have been 
made to persuade the common people that no such man as Blanco White exists, and that 
the whole is a mere fabrication. 
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by a M. Janigon. The work, how- 
ever, was so much noticed, that it pro- 
ceeded rapidly to a third edition, each 
volume being dedicated to some great 

erson; to the Princess of Wales, to 
Lord Carteret, and to the Archbishop 
of Armagh. 

To the first edition Gavin prefixed a 
tolerably ample Preface, giving an ac- 
count of himself, not so interesting, but 
apparently not less honest than that of 
his countryman, who has lately follow- 
‘el his steps. This Preface is preserved 
in the French translation, and was 
perhaps in the second edition ; but is 
omitted in the third, which is that in 
my hands. The first is in the British 
Museum. The further account given 
by Gavin of himself, afier having 
been chaplain in the Preston, is thus 
stated : 


«The ship being put out of commission, 
and my Lord Stanhope being in Hanover 
with the Kiog, I came over to [reland, on 
the importunity of a friend, with a design 
to stay here till my Lord's return to Eng- 
land. But while I was thinking of going 
over again, I heard of my Lord’s death, and 
having in him lost my best patron, I re- 
solved to try in this kingdom whether I 
could find a settlement. After a Few days, 
by the favour of his Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, and the Rev. Dr. Perci- 
val, 1 got the curacy of Gowran, on which 
I resided almost eleven months, by the li- 
cence of the Lord Bishop of Ossory; who 
afterwards, upon my going to Cork, gave 
me his letters dimissory.”” Pref, p. vi. 


It appears that he continued some 
time at Cork, beyond which I have 
not found any traces of him. It is 

robable that there he died. But his 
Roche still live, and may be consulted 
by the curious without difficulty. They 
contain most horrible narratives, the 
truth of which will perhaps be denied 
by those who are interested to deny 
them; but which agree too well with 
many concurring testimonies, to be 
doubted by those whose minds are 
open to fair evidence. That the wri- 
ter was a man worthy to be believed, 
there is every appearance, in what we 
know of his story ; and though he was 
evidently a man of less talents and ac- 
complishmentsthan Mr. BlancoWhite, 
I see no reason to suspect that he was 
less sincere in his conversion, or less 
veracious in his narratives. Let others 
judge for themselves. The similarity 


of the two cases in many striking par- 
ticulars induced me to recal to notice 
the almost forgotten Gavin, and to 
point out his Master-key as that 
which will unlock as much horror 
and abomination as that which opened 
the secret chamber of the formidable 


Blue-beard. Wicuirr. 
—_o—— 


By. Unnen, Myddelton-house, 


Feb. 25, 


I’ vol. xc1v. parti. p. 8, the con- 

duct of those Parishes whose 
Church was burni at the Fire of Lon- 
don, and have judiciously affixed a 
tablet to denote the site thereof, is 
highly commended. If it will not 
trespass on your pages, I should be 
gratified to see them recorded. From 
the following interesting inscriptions, 
the deficient parishes have an oppor- 
tunity of selecting and amending as 
circumstances require. 


«© Near this marble in y* place which be- 
fore the Fire of London was the porch of 
y® Church of St. Anne Black Friars, lye in- 
terr’d,” &c. 

‘* Befure the dreadfull Fire, Anno 1666, 
stood the Parish Church of St. Bennet 
Sherehog.” 

** Before the late dreadfull Fire, Anno 
Domini 1666. Here stood the Parish 
Church of St. John Baptist upon Wall- 
broke, &c. The above stone was new 
faced, and the letters fresh cut, A.D. 1774.” 

** Before the dreadfvll Fire Anno Dom. 
1666, stood the Parish Church of St. Mary 
Stayning.” 

**This was the Parish Chvrch of St. 
Olave Silver-street, destroy’d by the dread- 
fvl Fire in the yeare 1666.” 

‘« Before y® late dreadfvil Fyer this was 
Me Parish Chvrch of St. Peter Pavls Wharfe. 

enolished September 1666, and now erect- 
ed for a Chnediguale, Anno Domini, 1675. 
This stone was new fac’d and letter’d 1779.” 


Wilkinson’s ‘* Londina Illustrata” 
= a representation of the tablet 
eretofore affixed to the wall of the 
burying ground of St. Leonard Foster- 
lane, with this inscription ; 

*< Before the dreadfvll Fire, Anno, Dom. 
1666. Here stood the Parish Church of St. 
Lenard Foster-lane.” 

The tablet should now be placed on 
the house of Mr. Elles, baker, Foster- 
lane, obliterating the word “here,” 
and engraving, instead, the word ‘ op- 

H. C. 


posite.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
~ 


14, The History of Scotland, from the earliest 
period to the middle of the ninth century. 
By the Rev. Alexander Low, A.M. Cor- 
respondent Member of the Society of Scot- 
lish Antiquaries. 8vo, pp. 414. Append. 


84 

Ove readers will have the goodness 

to observe, that nothing certain 
is known of the early history of Scot- 
land, before the expedition of Agricola; 
and that the earliest inhabitants were 
Celts. The work before us is a collec- 
tion of various ancient evidences, cer- 
tainly not a Aisfory, and those ancient 
evidences are all jumbled together in a 
manner which it would require a che- 
mical analysis to decompose. In fact, 
our author's work appears in the shape 
of ore, not of metal; and is a subject 
for the Furnace, more than the Assay. 
He makes the Scots to be emigranis 
from Ireland; and the Picts, from 
Germany, or Scandinavia. Now it is 
a rule with us to think, that all islands 
have been first peopled from the nearest 
continents; and we judge a great deal 
on that subject from the physical con- 
formation of the people, in face, sta- 
ture, &c. Mr. Warner has clearly 
shown, that Strabo's description of the 
Celis is strictly applicable to the mo- 
dera Welch; and we certainly have 
seen in a town in Devonshire (on a 
market-day), a complete collection of 

Igic visages; but all the genuine 
Scoichmen known to us have been 
smail-eyed, high-cheek-boned, red or 
light haired, and otherwise character- 
ized, as were and are the natives of 
the Baltic coasts. The Welch and 
Irish have a greater leaning in charac- 
ter to dark hair, eyes, and eyebrows ; 
and the former in particular have very 
commonly a decidedly French look, 
The native Welch have a remarkably 
stout short figure, amounting in in- 
stances to deformity; for we have seen 
the legs of Welchmen, and Welch- 
women, to be completely of the form 
of nine-pins, from excess of muscle, 
while the Scotchman exhibits tallness 
and bone;—one is the broad-backed 
poney, the other the cart-horse. 

Let not the reader blame us for tak- 
ing this physical line of argument on 
such subjects as the aborigines of na- 
tions. Nature cannot err, but authors 

Gewrt, Maa. February, 1827. 


may; and in the intermarriages of the 
poor, where the countries have heen 
agriculiural, original breeds are as cor- 
rectly supperted, as are those of deer 
in a forest of the most ancient date. 
What the ancient Scots and Picts were 
is clearly shown fiom Xiphiline, in 
his Epitome of Dio; the tactics, the 
dirk, the broad-sword, the target, the 
small horses, the living in huts, the 
robbery by black mail, the subsistence 
by hunting and plunder (unre tax 
PNTE WOALS NTE YyEwpybas EXOVTES, aaa’ 
xX TE YOMNS KOS Ongxs axgoduwrrt Tivay 
fwrres, (Hist. Ang. iii. 421. Ed. Syl- 
burg) are all circumstances proved by 
Ossian, Froissart, and other English 
and Scotch histories. That there were 
individuals, who, by introducing reli- 
gion as an instrument of civilization 
and pacific modes of existence,—by 
consequence arts of agriculture, upon 
which the means of such civilized ex- 
istence must as to food and clothing 
totally depend,—and laws, by which 
alone it could be possible for property 
to be secured,—is evident from the His- 
tory of Britain, Ireland, Scotland, and 
all the barbarous provinces of the Ro- 
manempire First come Generals and 
Soldiers; this is a system which can- 
not last. Next come Saints, Mer- 
chants, and Hushandmen, whose oc- 
cupations necessarily imply peace. 
Such, in a general view, is the early 
history of Great Britain and Scotland ; 
and that in fact is the only history 
which exists ; for, though we may find 
in these early periods the Lives of par- 
ticular Kings, Warriors, or Saints, 
there is no such thing as National His- 
tury, properly socalled. Perhaps it was 
not possible, where there was not a 
universal simultaneous action or go- 
vernment. 

We shall not enter into any analysis 
of this work, for it is impracticable. 
We shall however say that, whenever 
the author appears in his own person, 
his original remarks are very good; 
but he has not even used common 
caution in digesting his materials. 

In p. 21 we have Chiverius for Clu- 
verius, and such wretched misnomers 
of authors and places, as to show that 
Mr. Low is, as to literary habits, the 
most slovenly writer whom we know. 
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But he has collected an enormous 
quantity of ancient facts (some of them 
very valuable); and had he published 
them as such, would have been irre- 
proachable. 

We shall, however, give our author’s 
account of that exquisite subject, 
Scotch Music; our readers will recol- 
lect that it is called an introduction of 
the unfortunate Rizzio. We will not 
say that the opinion is correct ; but we 
will say, that the sentiment displayed 
in Ossian, and the beautiful air in the 
music, are extraordinary problems in 
the history of a nation deficient in all 
the luxuries of civilization, from which 
in general such refinements proceed. 
But things may be so. The romance 
of Pastoral and Arcadian scenes and 
feelings is of earlier date; and plough- 
boys and dairymaids, and soldiers and 
sailors, may express themselves in the 
most beautiful sentiments of original 
undefecated nature, and have done and 
still do so. 

«* The Scots have ever been distinguished 
for their music. According to a writer of 
the Middle Ages, they were indebted for this, 
as for many other things, to the Irish; but, 
if this was the case, they were better musi- 
cians than their instructors in the twelfth 
century*. Both the Welch, Irish, and 
Scots received it from one common origin. 
The bards of the British and Celtic nations 
in general were musicians, and raised the 
song, and tuned the harp by turnst. The 
Scottish monks dedicated, amongst studies 
of higher importance, no small portion of 
their time to that of music, and left behind 
them several treatises upon this artt. The 
scale on which the old genuine airs belong- 
ing to this nation were performed, was a 
scale; of five notes instead of seven, deficient 
in the fourth and seventh in the major key ; 
but if we take the entire octave, it contains 
only six. The Scottish scale is less perfect, 
but more simple than that which is zenerally 
made use of at the present day. By using 
this, instead of the diatonic and chromatic 
musical scale, which was observed by the 
surrounding nations of Europe, the Scots 
have preserved their airs in that state of 
simplicity and beauty, which belongs not to 
the music of the more perfect one. But al- 
though this was one great means of preserv- 
ing the Scottish melodies, they owe their 
simplicity perhaps to another cause. In 
music, the Scots had made as little refine- 
ment as in manners and customs. Simpli- 
city is the distinguishing characteristic of 
their music, as well as of their modes of 





- Giraldus Cambreunsis, who lived in 1185. 
+ Diodor. Sic. lib. v. 
+ Trithemius, Catal. Illus. Vir. p. 125. 
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living. Accustomed to woodland scenery, 
they introduced into their compositions the 
melodies of the grove; and the blackbird, 
the woodcock and plover furnished them 
with some of the finest notes in the pibroch, 
The melodies of China * and Hindostan are 
the only tunes which bear a resemblance to 
the Scottish airst, but this can easily be 
accounted for, since they make use of the 
same scale}. It appears, indeed, that the 
Celtic nations carried it along with them in 
their first migrations to Europe; and, al- 
though the Welch and the Irish had lost 
this scale before the twelfth century §, it is 
still preserved in Scotland. The Welch 
sung not in unison, but had as many dif- 
ferent parts as they had performers, which 
finally terminated in one common organic 
melody on a flat. The treble part they 
began in a soft mood; and producing at 
length what may be called an irregular regu- 
larity, the melody became harmonious and 
complete||. Although the Welch at an 
early period adopted the diatonic and chro- 
matic scale, their music was not the same as 
that on the Continent. The Northumbrian 
music, which was introduced into England 
in the eighth century by some Italians, dif- 
fered from the Welch in making a concord 
in unisons and octaves§. Pp. 363, 364. 


There are several similar things of 
interest and value. In the Appendix 


(p. 62) is a very elaborate dissertation, 


proving that Macpherson’s Ossianic 
poems ‘“ were pretty faithfully trans- 
lated from the Gaelic originals.” 


-—Q—. 


15. Transalpine Memoirs, or Anecdotes antl 
Observations, shewing the actual state of 
Italy and the Italians. By an English 
Catholic. 8vo, 2 vols, 

A WRITER of Travels has a very 
easy —— task, provided he is a man 
of taste and information. He has only 
to make memoranda on the spot, 
concerning the manners, laws, arts, 
antiquities, agriculture and commerce 
of the country, and he will scarcely fail 
producing a valuable work. But the 
misfortune is, that very many travellers 
have no taste; and then their works 
have the aspect of a dusty warehouse, 
which contains all sorts of goods, but 
neither arranged nor displayed. 

The book before us abounds with 
those traits, which distinguish the gen- 

* Father Amyot. 

t+ Macculoch’s Travels in Scotland. 

t Father Amyot. 

§ Giraldus Cambrensis. 

\| Sub obtusa (sic) grossi oris (sic) corde 
sonitu. Gir, Cambr. 

§ Giraldus Cambrensis. 
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tleman, and verify the title, as to anec- 
dote and observation. Here and there 
the Catholic appears, blinking the two 
important features of the question, —one 
the re-introduction of papal authority 
into this realm,—the other the refusal 
of protestants to recognize doctrines 
not sanctioned by the Bible. The au- 
thor calls it persecution, if civil, politi- 
cal, and ecclesiastical institutions object 
to things, which in his judgment are 
inoffensive matters of course ; but which 
by his opponents are deemed alarm- 
ingly dangerous. But as these things 
are by no means prominent character- 
istics, are not obstructions in the high- 
way of the book, it is not worth while 
to notice them any further. 

The work contains many judicious 
and curious notices, some of which we 
shall extract. Itappears, that at Rome 
a tax is paid of 18 scudi (or 4/.) for 
the privilege of reading old books, 
mostly of education and Catholic piety. 
So much for any encouragement given 
to the Catholics even to understand 
their own creed. 

St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s are in our 
judgments only splendid caverns, not 
churches. The author makes many 
justremarksconcerning St. Peter’s. Be- 
ginning with the Colonnade, he says: 

‘* It appears too small for the building to 
which it leads; and four rows of pillars are 
most unnecessarily crowded together to sup- 
port an useless roof that would have rested 
as safely on half that number. These pillars 
are not formed of one single block, but of 
many separate stones, which plurality of 
stones in one column has a shabby appear- 
ance, The obelisk and fountains in the 
centre of the space enclosed by the colon- 
nade, have a too ornamental and gardenlike 
air; which is increased by the shape of 
these fountains, similar to those generally 
seen in gardens, but formed of a greater 
number of squirts, which divide up the mass 
of water.—The colonnade is on each side 
joined to the Church by a naked wall; it is 
decorated only by some scarce perceptible 
pilasters, which seem to break off its con- 
nection with the main body of the building. 
The fagade of the Church | can only com- 
pare to a new-built hotel de ville, town hall, 
or some other public building; not to a 
Church—that is the last thing to which it 
can be assimilated. Pillars and pilasters, 
placed one on the other; the intermediate 
space occupied by arched and oblong gate- 
ways, by square and long windows—some 
with, some without balconies—and by mez- 
zonini, sometimes open, sometimes blocked 
up with bass-reliefs, as if to save window 
tax ; a small pediment rising over one third 
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only of the extent of facade ; this pediment, 
and the rest of the entablature at each end 
of it, surmounted by a high wall, ornament- 
ed with pilasters and square windows, and 
supporting a stone balustrade, above the 
two ends of which arise two clocks with 
pink-coloured faces, which themselves sup- 
port a tiara and two keys; three domes 
partly concealed by this wall and balustrade, 
even from the distant point from which I 
then viewed them, but which, as I approach- 
ed nearer, entirely sunk behind this vile 
screen. Such is the facade of St. Peter's.” 
i, 47. 


Our author then proceeds to criticise 
the interior ; 


«* The side ailes I then perceived to bear 
no proportion with the center, and that, 
although so narrow, they are also encum- 
bered by tombs of Popes and Sovereigns. 
The transept, crociata, appeared to me too 
narrow, and not sufficiently ornamented. 
Looking from the west end [the Church is 
entered from the east end] down the center 
aile, a bad effect is produced by windows 
seen over the doors, and which communi- 
cate between the Church and the second 
story of the portico. The plain, oblong, 
sash windows, placed in many parts of the 
Basilica, particularly those round the dome, 
have a drawing-room appearance. Of the 
dome itself I say nothing; the boast re- 
corded of Michacl Angelo is in some sense 
fulfilled; a dome, it is true, but not a pan- 
theon, is raised in the air; an architectural 
difficulty has been overcome; but has an 
architectural beauty been gained? ought a 
dome to be placed on huge pillars of ma- 
sonry, like the cover of a pepper-box stand- 
ing on stilts? I think not. The interior of 
the dome of St. Peter’s is not visible from 
the entrance of the Church. The whole of 
it can be seen by those only who stand im- 
mediately under it, and even then its pro- 
portions cannot be judged of. On account 
of the height to which it is raised, it can- 
not be perceived how great is its expanse of 
arched roof. When a dome is on the earth, 
as the Pantheon, its form, its majesty, and 
its extent break at once on the spectator, 
who sees it rise from the ground, and su- 
blimely bend above him ; it forms of itself a 
grand hall, every part of which is present to 
the eye. But the dome of St. Peter’s has 
not the least relation to the hall below; 
and the conviction of its utter inutility per- 
vades the mind, at the same time that the 
strained eyes and distorted neck give sensible 

roofs of the inconvenience of its situation. 
The end of architecture is to create a fine 
object, at the same time that a want is sup- 
plied; that therefore which is unnecessary 
and useless, is devoid of its greatest claim 
to admiration. 

** An easy staircase leads to the roof: I 


was disappointed, on reaching it, to find 
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none of that grandeur and bustle, mentioned 
with such enthusiasm by Eustace. On the 
contrary, the different glass lanterns of the 
various domes, which peep through it, have 
the appearance of so many glass hot-houses. 
The two minor domes, seen when at a suffi- 
cient distance, one on each side of the large 
One, are of no possible use; they have no 
communication with the inside of the Church, 
but are raised on pillars on the flat roof. 
OF what service are the enormous pillar- 
covered" buttresses built against the great 
dome? If they were placed there to sup- 
rt it, they have ill fulfilled their office, 
Fr the dome is split. These buttresses 
give it the ungraceful appearance of being 
too-wide for its height.” Pp. 49-51. 


It appears that, when a brigand in 
the Papal State is tired of robbery and 
assassination, he has only to capitulate 
—be pardoned—and pensioned for life. 
i. 75. 

The Apollo, the Laocéon, &c. are 
placed in cabinets on pecestais too close 
to the wall for their backs to be visible, 
and have Lars of iron fixed in their 
Spines, to support them. i. gg. 

As to the Vatican library, it can 
be only presumed that there are books 
in the cases, for they are never opened 
withouta special order, and, as there is 
no door-keeper, *f none can enter the 
library, when the librarian happens to 
be beyond hearing of the knocker.” 
Pp. 101-102. 

Our author wishes, that Rome had 
remained uninhabited—been only a 
heap of ancient ruins; and so do we, 
for modern buildings spoil it. The 
following reflections are highly senti- 
mental—worthy of Madame de Stael : 


«« Excepting a few of the principal monu- 
ments, the other remains of ancient Rome 
present little interest. Let Antiquaries ad- 
mire, study, and explain each remnant. I[ 
am unable to confine myself in this manner; 
to embarrass my mind with details, the 
which always lessen, whatever is in itself 
really grand. 1 can look only at the whole, 
at the ensemile, and what an ensemble ! 
Here, then, stood Rome; here on this 
ground! This is the spot on which my 
thoughts had been so long rivetted, that 
had so long attracted my desires! And 
now that they are accomplished, what do I 
find? a wilderness? No, that were pre- 
ferable to the crowds and cares that have 
again risen from this consecrated soil, A 
desert were more congenial to my imagina- 
tion than the life that covers this grand 
wreck. Set aside the modern town, and 
suppose, only for an instant, the Pantheon, 
the Forum, end the Coliseum to be standing 
alone; to be towering in solitary grandeur, 


like the temples of Pestum. Suppose them 
surrounded with the minor, but nevertheless 
giant limbs that still remain of the capital 
of the world; suppose them diminishing as 
they depart from the center, and finally 
losing themselves in a sublime and uninter- 
rupted desolation. Such are the reflections 
that must press upon the mind of the 
stranger, who, visiting in succession every 
fragment of antiquity, turns away discon- 
tented with every object that successively 
strikes him as unworthy of the city of which 
it isarelic.” Pp. 106, 107. 

There are many curious anecdotes 
concerning our countrymen, in which 
our readers will easily recognize the 
genuine features of John Bull. 

Itseems, that itis the cusiom, during 
the Carnival at Rome, for persons who 
are acquainted, to throw Lonlons (sugar- 
plums) at each other. The Remans 
natronize it but liule, “ while the Eng- 
fish carry it on with all the fury and 
boisterousness of schoolboys.” i. 111, 

During the ceremonies of the Holy 
week, places in the Churches were 
partitioned off for the English, “* who 
carried with them cold meat, fowls, 
and bread, which they ate during the 
celebration of the offices, and threw 
the bones and waste pieces on the 
Church-floors.” 129, 130. 

The Neapolitan ‘* Geornale” (news- 
perc) related, thet an English surgeon 
nad killed his wife with a pokero; and 
the Editor annexed a note, saying, 
** we do not know if this pokero bea 
domestic or surgical instrument.” ii. 13. 





An English man-of-war having an- . 


chored off Baiz, ‘* all the officers, even 
the cabin-boys, set up as declared and 
intrepid antiquaries, and landed with 
boat - loads of sailors, provided with 
spades and pickaxes. Parties of men 
were sent out to mark places for the 
next day's excavation. One of them 
reported the discovery of a capital re- 
main. It turned out to be a modern 
monument, with the arms of the King 
of Naples. The sailors had put the 
ropes around it to pull it down, when 
the officers discovered the mistake.” 
We shall close this account of Angli- 
cisms with the following anecdote : 


** An Englishman purchased in the Pon- 
tine marshes two little pigs, whose race he 
admired, and which he intended to take in 
his carriage to England. He was very na- 
turally anxious that they should be well fed, 
in order that they might support the fa- 
tigues of the long journey they were about 
to undertake; but his French Valet de- 
manded imperiously ‘ whether he had been 
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hired as Valet de Chambre, or to feed pigs? 
swearing that the pigs might die, if they 
liked, for from that moment he would 
never again touch them. "Our countryman, 
resolving to do any thing rather than al.an- 
don his pigs, was therefore obliged to hire 
a boy to feed them.” P. 146. 

We all know the outcry which was 
raised against Government, in the 
matter of (as the lawyers call it) the 
late Queen Caroline. We knew the 
scandal concerning it to be rife all 
over Italy, before proceedings were 
commenced, The following anecdote 
will satisfy the impartial reader that 
the evidence was not fabricated, as 
some pretended, foraCourt purpose. At 
Terni isthe Palazzino, a neat counting- 
house belonging to the Conte. 

« My guide informed me that in this 
house the Princess of Wales and Bergami 
had passed a fortnight in each other’s com- 
pany. He testified as to their having been 
always seen walking together, and to their 
having retired at sight of strangers, but he 
said, that no one from Terni had been called 
as witness to England.” ii. 165. 


If Cato could again revisit the earth, 
what would he say, when he saw Ro- 
MANS drest in round hats and London 
cut coats; and RoMAN rooms, covered 


with English carpets, and papered with 


views of Paris. i. 27, 28. Even Eng- 
lish fish-sauces abound. i. 110. 

We have only room to add one cu- 
rious thing more, out of many; viz. 
an island to be sold near Baiz, with a 
ducal title annexed, for only four hun- 
dred pounds! i. 239. So much for 
foreign titles! and what a prize for an 
English puppy! 

We can justly recommend these 
Travels as frequently curious, and al- 
ways entertaining. The Author is 
particularly entitled to praise for his 
sentiment, which in places assimilates 
with success that of the “ Sketch 


Book.” 

—o— 

16. Notes made during a Tour in Denmark, 
Holstein, Mecklenburgh Schwerin, Po- 
merania, the Isle of Rugen, Prussia, Po- 
land, Saxony, Brunswick, Hannover, the 
Hanseatic Territories, Oldenburg, Fries- 
land, Holland, Brabant, the Rhine Coun- 
try, and France. Interspersed with some 
Otservations on the Foreign Curn Trade. 
By R. Smith, £sq. F.R. S.L. 8vo0. pp. 
504. 


THE modest title of this work by 
no means conveys a just idea of its me- 
rits. The numerous matters of interest 
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and entertainment, as well as the Sta- 
tistics, unite in rendering it valuable 
for reading, as well as reference. One 
thing particularly pleasurable we derive 
from it, viz. taat, as in Italy and the 
South of Europe, difference of opinion 
in religion and politics, and national 
jealousies, render the English unpopu- 
lar; so, on the contrary, in the North, 
the ‘‘ very name of Englishman carries 
with it the stamp of integrity, and is 
a sufficient passport to the best and 
highest society which the countries 
can afford.” P, 504. 

We shall notice some curious parti- 
culars. Danish carriages resemble a 
four-wheeled English phaeton, but 
have a window, which may be drop- 
ded down in front, into a frame, fixed 
to the top of the apron, making it 
quite close when necessary (p. 21). At 
certain times of the year, when hydro- 
phobia usually appears, all dogs seen 
abroad must be muzzled, a precaution 
which our author thinks might be 
adopted in England (Itid). The 
Church of our Saviour has a curious 
steeple, which is ascended by 365 
steps, one-third of which form a cir- 
cular or spiral staircase at the outside 
of the building, covered with copper, 
and made secure bya firm railing (38). 

In p. 90 we have a long and most 
interesting account of the beautiful 
Queen of Prussia—her letters to her 
father—her dying hours, and inter alia 
the following statement of her inter- 
view with Napoleon. It had been 
deemed advisable, that this lovely 
Queen, although in a weak state of 
health, should repair to head-quarters 
to endeavour by her commanding ad- 
dress, to obtain an influence over Na- 
poleon, and gain from him some alle- 
viation of his cruel mandates against 
the tottering kingdom of Prussia. There 
are two accounts of this interview. One 
of these Mr. Smith says he derived from 
a person, who 


** Lodged immediately opposite the King 
of Prussia’s apartment, and at the first in- 
terview which Napoleon had with the Queen, 
could distinctly see both, as they stood to- 
gether at the t window. 

** The countenance of the Queen was par- 
ticularly animated, and she appeared to dwell 
with much force on the miseries which her 
people suffered from the French yoke. Na- 

leon rested his arm on the window, his 

ead reclining on his hand, and seemed dur- 
ing most part of the time to receive the ad- 
dress of the Queen with the greatest com- 
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posure, looking earnestly at her. Occasion- 
ally, however, when she appeared very warm, 
he raised himself, and seemed somewhat em- 
barrassed, but again relapsed into the same 
posture.” 

The second account is this : 

*¢ As soon as the Queen arrived, Napo- 
leon waited upon her ; and it was to her an 
easy task how to conduct herself during the 
first moments of that singular meeting. She 
received Napoleon with a refined elegance, 
and such a commanding address, as superior 
powers of mind alone can give ;—first la- 
mented that he had been obliged to ascend 
to her apartments by such miserable stairs 
[she lodged over a mill], and inquired how 
the northern climate had agreed with his 
health, during the preceding winter. She 
then proceeded to the object of her visit ;— 
she had come to exert her influence, in en- 
deavouring to obtain for Prussia a peace, 
which would at least be supportable. Na- 
poleon possessed but little gallantry, conse- 
quently the intercession of this noble woman 
was entirely fruitless, Of the conversation 
at this singular conference, during which 
the Queen gave many proofs of a noble and 
elevated soul, I shall only further notice, in 
conclusion, one of her replies, which excited 
the admiration of the bye-standers. Napo- 
leon asked her, ‘ But how dared you com- 
mence the war against me,’—and there was 
something terrible in the tone in which these 
words were uttered. The Queen answered 
with calm, yet dignified composure. ‘ Sire, 
il étoit permis a la gloire de Frederic, de 
nous tromper sur nos moyens, si toutefois 
nous nous sommes trompés.” This reply was 
heard by the French minister Talleyrand, 
and by him repeated to the writer.” P.98. . 


At Memel, owing to the almost ex- 
clusive connexion during the war with 
Great Britain, not only is our language 
spoken frequently, but port wine has 
been introduced ; lived the bias to- 
wards what is English is so great, that 
Mr. Smith says, if our timber duties 
were moderated, a much more exten- 
sive and reciprocal trade would be the 
result, p. 121.—At the battle of Eylau, 
Napoleon took his station inthe Church 
steeple, built of wood, and covered with 
shingles, through which peeping-holes 
were made for him. The steeple was 
perforated in several places by bullets, 
so that he must have been in consider- 
able danger, p. 126.—Our author in 
p- 129 commends the fortress of Grau- 
dentz, because it is a mile from the 
city, a situation which prevents the de- 
struction of the latter in case of siege.— 
The Royal Palace of Cronckarnio con- 
sists of very large gardens, but a small 
house, of only sixteen apartments, ‘‘ the 
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floors of which are formed of small 
squares of oak, without nails,” (144). 
—The seat of Field-marshal Lubor- 
merski likewise consists of a small 
house of two stories only, surrounded 
by an extensive garden. The ground- 
floor is formed as a hermit’s cave, 
with walls of a substance exactly re- 
sembling rock (incongruously intermix- 
ed with looking glass), and in another 
room with a painted screen over the 
window, in order to produce an arti- 
ficial dimness (143). 

Here we shall pause a moment to 
notice the folly of erecting permanent 
buildings, where only a day or two’s 
residence is desirable. A ies couve- 
nient tent is the proper thing; and 
with camp kitchens and other conve- 
niences of camp furniture is far better 
than the wasteful extravagance of re- 
gular houses, doomed to non-habitation 
and ruin. 

Mr. Smith, in p. 149, states a curious 
fact concerning the acquisition of fo- 
reign languages : 


*« From the difficulty, owing to the num- 
ber of consonants, of pronouncing the Polish 
dialect, the natives can with ease acquire the 
accent of any other tongue.” P. 149. 


He also tells us, that he occasionally 
met with a 


‘¢ Female Jewish banker, of immense 
wealth, whose sole conversation was on mer- 
cautile affairs; and she would talk of the 
French obligations, or the English stocks, 
in a phraseology which a Knight of the 
_— Exchange need not be ashamed of.” 

- 149. 


We rejoice that we English have 
no she-bankers, who are men of busi- 
ness, and erm dabble in consols. 
In our judgment, all the peach-bloom 
of the female character must be destroy- 
ed by the dealer and chapmanship of 
buying to sellagain, avery different thing 
from common marketing and shop- 
ping, which is a mere morning's amuse- 
ment. But business—business which 
shuts up the heart, makes of a woman 
a man spoiled—makes an automaton 
chess-player of an angel, a term which 
philosophers may use in reference to 
that grace, disinterestedness, and pu- 
rity which distinguish the feelings and 
affections of women; not because poets 
so denominate pretty human playthings 
of eighteen or nineteen. 

In p. 153 we find reaping with a 
scythe, provided with a cradle, to lay 
the swathe straight to the ground.— 
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The poverty of Prussian towns <n | be 
known by the postmaster at Grieffen- 
berg, being also attorney, surgeon, apo- 
thecary, and accoucheur ; the last branch 


of his profession being denoted by the. 


figure of a stork over his door; a bird 
held sacred by females, who deem it a 
very favourable omen, if one of the 
species build her nest near the house 
during their pregnancy (p. 154). At 
Berlin, there is, it seems, an iron foun- 
dery, where small trinkets ‘are pre- 
pared, to which. Mr. Smith saw no- 
thing similar in England” p. 166. In 
recompence, it seems, we have not only 
nies better cotton stockings, 
but undersold the Prussians at their 
own doors. Ilid. 

Blacher (the drunken dragoon, as 
Napoleon called him in spleen, but 
who was far his master in the art of 
successful retreat,) was a man, whose 
integrity had a nobility of principle, 
equal to that of Leonidas); and we are 
sure that every possible account of him 
will be interesting to our readers. By 
the way, has there ever been a Life of 
him published ? 


«Prince Blucher, being at his estate in 
Silesia, I had not an opportunity of seeing 
that gallant veteran; but I accompanied a 
banker to inspect his palace in the Branden- 
burg-square. The house was fitted up in 
the most elegant style, and one room en- 
tirely furnished with presents from different 
sovereigns. Amongst the paintings, I no- 
ticed portraits of our late revered Monarch, 
George III., and of his present Majesty, as 
Colonel of the 10th Hussars, very —_ ex- 
ecuted; of the King and late Queen of Prus- 
sia; of the late Emperor of Russia; of Na- 
poleon ; a very curious one of the Emperor 
of China; and the celebrated full-lengths of 
the Buonaparte family, by Robert, viz. the 
Princesses Borghese and Pauline, Joseph 
and his wife, Louis and his. wife, and Ma- 
dame Murat: the features of the last are 
extremely beautiful. The study was orna- 
mented with engravings of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the coloured views out of 
* Boyer's Triumphs of Europe’.” P. 168. 


He was lodged at Christ Church, 
Oxford, during the visit of the Royal 
Sovereigns in 1814. It is still told of 
him by students of the day, that he 
was seen early in the morning at his 
lodgings there, sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves, smoking his pipe; and that, 
at the University dinner, he took up 
the lobster sauce, and ate it without 
accompaniment. At the celebrated 
Leipsic fair, amongst other sign. 
boards, were frequently to be seen 
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*€ The ¢ Duncans from Glasgow,’ and the 
*M‘Gregors from Paisley;’ neither the 
length of the journey, nor (at that time) 
the little probability of a brisk fair, could 
prevent the indefatigable Scotchman from 
penetrating thus far. Indeed it must be 
acknowledged, that our brethren of the 
North are to be met with in the most dis- 
tant countries; and to their credit be it 
said, are almost universally successful and 
respected.” P. 261. 


Every body knows that the explosion 
of the Bridge at Leipsic prematurely, 
by mistake of a corporal as pretended, 
occasioned a great loss to the French 
upon their retreat. Our author (p. 
255) states, that it was, however, ef- 
fected by direct orders from Buona- 
parté, because the Cossacks were dread- 
fully mangling his rear, and the allies, 
rapidly advancing, on which account 
he knowingly sacrificed Poniatowsky 
and the Poles. 

Hansvér should, it seems, be spelt 
Hannover, and pronounced Hanndver. 
—Our author sadly complains of the 
Hanoverian mail, which is a common 
covered cart. From the connection of 
that country with England, our read- 
ers may take an interest in the follow- 
ing statistical table. 


** CompenDiuM oF Hannover.—Extent, 
14,835 square English miles, or 9,494,400 
acres: inhabitants, in 1816, 1,325,000. In 
the same year the marriages were 13,786 ; 
births, 50,257; deaths, 31,264.—Religion, 
Lutherans, 1,050000; Catholics, 160,000; 
Reformed, 90,000; remainder Mennonites, 
Moravians, and Jews. National income se- 
cret ; but supposed to be 12,000 gulders per 
annum (about 1,500,000/). The monarch 
is the largest land-owner. The Vice-roy 
draws frum the Treasury annually 36,000 
rix dollars (5,500/.) The Assembly of States 
consists of 10 deputates, of which 101 are 
chosen for, but not by the Clergy, 49 by 
Ritters (land-proprietors), and 42 by City 
Consntitienn, ae Military are 12,940, of 
which 6,300 (or 10 battalions) are infan- 
try.” P. 287. 


In p. 347 mention is made of an in- 
genious American baoy, provided with 
a vane, which, when moved with the 
wind, shakes a number of small bells, 
fixed in the inside, so as to be heard, 
when from darkness it cannot be seen, 


In Holland we find a picture with 
five lights introduced into it (348); a 
Church clock marked “ William Spra- 
k «i fecit 1670” (352) ; the men, wear- 
ing their hats at Church (359) 5 hack- 
ney coaches, attached to sledges (360) ; 
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a head with a mouth open, and prepos- 
terously carved, the indication at the 
doors ‘of an apothecary’s residence 
(384) ; Church-paintings, so large, that 
they may be distinctly seen from the 
west end, looking down the ailes, of 
which in the nave there are seven 
(389). maces 
As the passage of zstuaries and rivers 
is a matter of great convenience, and 
a sufficiency of bridges is certainly not 
rovided in this country ; and as a simi- 
ar expedient is successfully adopted at 
Little Hampton in Sussex, we mention 
the following contrivance for passing 
the river at Cologne : 


‘* The passage of the river is made in an 
excellent and safe contrivance, called the 
* Briicke,’ a floating bridge, which is a plat- 
form, firmly fixed on the decks of two flat- 
bottomed boats, affording sufficient space 
for a number of carriages and horses, with- 
out inc ding the p gers; and the 
whole being railed round, is perfectly secure. 
In the centre are two upright pieces of tim- 
ber, with a beam placed transversely upon 
them, strengthened by two strong chains 
- proceeding from the end of the platform. 
Another chain attached to the cross-beam 
is of great length, and bound near the end 
to the masts of seven or eight small boats, 
the furthest of which lies at anchor near the 
imiddle of the stream. These boats, from 
their buoyancy, occasion a considerable 
spring on the chain; and when the rope, 
which holds the raft to the opposite pier is 
loosened, the current causes a great lateral 
pressure on the raft, which pressure being 
assisted by two long oars, acting as rudders, 
has the effect of propelling it across the 
river, in the space of ten minutes.” P. 416. 





We are now obliged to conclude, 
but cannot do so with justice to the 
author, without noticing the statistical 
tables of the export of grain. In that 
concerning the exports from Riga (Ap- 
pendix, No. iv.) we were much struck 
with the fluctuations in the quantities, 
e.g. in 1817, the total of all kinds of 
= exported was 965,0734 quarters. 

t continued to diminish somewhat 
gradually till 1821, when it dropped 
down to 64,574; and in 1822, to so 
low an ebb as 10,396, after which it 
rises again.—T hese tables are good stu- 
dies for the Statist. 

We have derived much valuable in- 
struction and pleasing amusement from 
this work ; and feel ourselves bound to 
acknowledge, that our limits have pre- 
vented us from noticing a rare mass of 
useful intelligence. 


— 
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17. Picturesque Views of the English Cities. 
From Drawings ly G. F. Robson. Edited 
ty J. Britton, F.S.A. Xc. 

HAVING always been enthusiastic 
admirers (and who are not?) of the 
magnificent productions of the pencil 
of Robson, and well knowing that the 
public = of the gentleman who has 
undertaken the task of editing and pub- 
lishing this collection of cities * from 
their beauty, variety, fidelity, and pic- 
turesque eflects,” would not permit the 
work to appear in any other way than 
was calculated to enhance the reputa- 
tion of the artists engaged in its pro- 
duction,—and to afford the purchasers 
an unrivalled collection of beautiful 
prints,—we hailed its announcement 
with feelings of much satisfaction; 
and the number before us has in no 
way diminished that degree of plea- 
sure. The impressions which we im- 
bibed from a hasty glance at its con- 
tents were such as cannot fail of being 
received by every one who possesses a 
soul capable of appreciating the beauties 
of art—all the high intellectual powers 
of which are brought into active ex- 
ertion here—and a mind “ feelingly 
alive to each fine impulse.” ‘To him 
who contemplates works of art with 
enthusiasm, and not, as the Abbé Win- 
kelman observes ‘* comme cet homme, 
qui voyant la mer pour la premiére 
fois, dit qu'elle était assez-jolie,” — 
this collection of gems, exhibiting the 
**Union of Topography and the Fine 
Arts,” will afford a considerable por- 
tion of delight: 

**That such an union,” observes the 
Editor in a very well-written address, ‘* is 
calculated tu gratify our best feelings, and 
administer to rational pleasures, few will be 
hardy or vulgar enough to deny. In con- 
templating prints of this class, the mind is 
imperceptibly and delightfully seduced by 
the charms of the pencil and graver. They 
awaken reflections on the individuai and col- 
lective pursuits and habitations of civilized 
man; for 

© Tower’d cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.’ 

The variegated and ever changeable ef- 
fects produced by clouds, which alternately 
and successively indicate the tranquil gray 
morn—the vivid mid-day—the twinkling or 
flaming sun-set of evening—the murhy and 
awful storm—the prismatic rainb the 
mystic haze,—aud by their absence in the 
cloudless sky—constitute the machinery 
which the Artist employs to heighten and 
adorn the local scene, or the composed land- 
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scape. In the series of priuts which now 
claims the patronage of the amateur, each 
and all of these effects will be represented— 
« Rebed in flames and amber light, 
The Clouds in thousand liveries dight.’ 


“< The City, both in the olden and modern 
state,—environed with fortified walls and 
bastion towers :—seated on a navigable ri- 
ver, (London)—or Tranquil Stream: (Sa- 
lisbury)—crouching in the peaceful valley : 
(Wells) —or crowning the bold rock: (Dur- 
ham)—with its vast and venerable Cathedral, 
overtopping and dignifying the crowded 
dwellings of its citizens, is unquestionably 
a place of varied and commanding interest. 
Its relations and associations are manifold ; 
all giving it historical and antiquarian im- 
portance in the arnals of our country. What- 
ever therefore tends to inform and improve 
the mind, through the medium of 
or didactic instruction on such subjects, is 
worthy of the artist and of the author; and 
equally claims the attention of the well in- 
formed gentleman. Although, on the pre- 
sent occasion, the Author has but little 
share in the work, he may probably here- 
after make an appendage worthy of the sub- 
ject and of the engravings. But for that 
oppressive and unjust lilerary tar, which 
exacts eleven copies of every published book 
an author may produce, the Editor would 
have written an account of each city, to ac- 
company and exemplify the respective re- 
presentations. To avoid this heavy and un- 
recompensed impost, he is precluded from 
attempting such novel and impressive ac- 
counts of the different cities, as would at 
once give value to the book, and become in- 
teresting to natives and strangers. Surely 
our legislators must be either indifferent to 
the claims and charms of literature, or fancy 
they promote its interests and utilities, by 
levying a peculiar and exclusive tax on Au- 
thors. Were the whole class of writers rich, 
or amply remunerated for their labours, they 
might quietly and tacitly hear the burden : 
but it Should be generally known that au- 
thorship is seldom paid equal to any of the 
other liberal professions, and that many— 
too many of the literati, are reduced to the 
mortifying condition of claiming pecuniary 
aid from the Literary Fund in the decline 
of life.” 

Ope the injustice of an Act—which 
has the power tocheck the exertions of 
intellect, to quench the rising genius 
of the nation, and to operate to the 
prejndice of those who, while they 
seek to yield instruction to the unin- 
itiated, and gratification to the enquir- 
ing minds, rely upon such resources 
for their daily endeome had purposed 
to have given our opinion at some 
length ; but having extracted so much 

Gent. Mac. February, 1827. 
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interesting reading from the able pen 
of Mr. Britton, we must reserve fur- 
ther remark for another opportunity. 
In the mean fime we cannot but ex- 
press a wish that he who has so long 
wielded his pen against the existence 
of this degrading tax,—and who has 
ledged himself to a continuance of 
his exertions while the cause exists— 
will bring the subject once more be- 
fore the Leghieensss and that every 
friend to the progress of knowledge, 
to the improvement of the human 
mind, and thereby to the exaltation of 
man, will strain every nerve, and stre- 
nuously unite to effect its repeal. 

The views contained in this num- 
ber of the work are Norwich from the 
east; Lichfield and Rochester from 
the west; Worcester and York from 
the south; Canterbury from the north; 
Chichester from the west; and Bris- 
tol from the north-west; and these 
constitute a fourth of the whole num- 
ber to be published. They are ‘‘en- 
graved in line from a partiality to this 
branch of the art, and personal friend- 
ship to some of its meritorious profes- 
sors,” on the part of the Editor, who 
has designed an exceedingly interest- 
ing title-page—composed of architec- 
tural and sculptural ornaments ana- 
lagous to cities—and which is deli- 
cately engraved on wood by S. Wil- 
liams. The Cathedral of Norwich, 
rearing its lofty embellished spire 
above the surrounding edifices, is a 
pleasing figure, while the bold hills — 
rugged in their appearance—gradu- 
ally slope to a centre, so as to permit 
a view of the walls and one of the 
towers of the Castle, with a gentle 
stream laving its base, and forming a 
boundary line to the twodivisions of this 
interesting picture. Lichfield, with its 
Cathedral and well-disposed wooded 
scenery, is a magnificent engraving, in 
which Tombleson has done justice to 
the pencil of the Draughtsman; as 
have Smith and Barber in the cities 
of Rochester and Worcester. In the 
latter, how calm and tranquil is the 
scene! The river without one mur- 
muting ripple—save that océasioned 
by the giidings of the feathery tribe ; 
—the delicately finished pinnacles of 
the Cathedral, and the lofty monu-’ 
ment of uninstructed talent, St. An- 
drew’s spire, all combine to render 
this a picture of no ordinary occur- 
rence. This and Chichester are, we 
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confess, our favourites; though those 
of Canterbury, York, and Bristol, ex- 
hibit innumerable beauties, and pour- 
tray the varied tints and forms of Na- 
ture; but Chichester with its light 
Cathedral, and the arc of the receding 
bow, forms a contrast with the ‘dark 
and dismal” clouds which declare im- 
pending storms; and inspire us with 
sentiments of admiration at the talents 
of the artists who have successively em- 
bodied the bold touches of Nature on 
the canvas and the copper. It is a 
magnificent picture, from which we 
are loath to turn away—not one fea- 
ture tires the eye—every thing is so 
blended as to alien sad heighten the 
effects of the surrounding objects, and 
we dwell. with new pleasures upon 
each individual beauty. 


—@— 


18, Dartmoor, a Descriptive Poem. By 
N.T. Carrington. Second Edit, 8vo. pp. 
206. Murray. 

SINCE we had the gratification of 
paying our meed of praise to the first 
edition of this production of the well- 
deserving muse of Mr. Carrington, we 
have had occasion to call the attention 
of the admirers of song to those sub- 
lime and vivid lines which accompa- 
nied the “‘ Martyred Student,” (Kirke 
White, we presume) in Dagley’s 
**Death’s Doings.” These, which 
alone will entitle the author to hold 
a place in the public estimation as 
high as any other living poet, were 
— in vol. xcvi. ii. p. 437, and 
they are sure to inspire those, who 
may not have perused his larger 
works, with a desire of becoming more 
intimately acquainted with one who 
possesses the power of delineating his 
characters in so superior a manner. 

Those who were debarred from pur- 
chasing the first edition of ‘ Dart- 
moor,” will now have an opportunity 
of adorning their libraries with one 
of the finest poems in our language, 
and of indulging themselves, as we 
have done, with a perusal and a re- 
perusal of it—for it deserves more than 
usual attention. Notwithstanding the 
first impression was eutirely sold, we 
are sorry to learn that the author is 
under the necessity of relying upon 
the encouragement which may be 
given to this new edition—for any re- 
muneration for his labours, or a sti- 
mulus to future works. And it is to 
assist in procuring this well-earned re- 


ward that we go out of our usual 
course, and notice a second edition. 

We cannot forbear mentioning the 
general error into which Mr. Burt (the 
gentleman who contributed the notes 
—and who is since dead) has fallen 
in deciphering ancient dates. In page 
118, speaking of Fice’s well, he ob- 
serves, “The date 1168 is an extra- 
ordinary one, and the whole bears the 
undeniable appearance of great anti- 
quity.” If this date was read 1568, its 
extraordinary quality will vanish. A 
close inspection of the original, we 
think, will justify our reading. 


—_@— 


19. On the relative Importance of Agricul- 
ture and Foreign Trade. By John Be- 
nett, Esq. M.P. 8vo. pp. 53. 


Mr. BENETT contends, that the 
free introduction of foreign grain would 
render the poor classes of soils incapa- 
ble of repaying the cost of production, 
exclusive of rent, and occasion the loss 
of the capital expended in improve- 
ment; ‘‘that cheapness produced by 
foreign import is the sure forerunner 
of scarcity; and that when the import 
of foreign corn was restrained by very 
high duties, our own growth supplied 
a stock of corn fully ample for our 
consumption. For this affirmation, 
Mr. Benett quotes Mr. Huskisson (in 

. 10.) 

r For our parts, we solemnly believe 
that, if the abolition of the Corn Laws 
was effected to-morrow, in the very 
form which the empirics of that fa- 
shionable quackery, political economy, 
so warmly recommend, and with which 
they have turned the heads of our ma- 
ae farce it would be productive of 
great partial injury, and of little more be- 
nefit than enriching a few speculators. 
We believe the outcry to originate in 
sore feeling caused by an excess of goods 
and workmen, and we think with Mr. 
Benett (p. 31) that an increase of po- 
pulation may be considered as an aug- 
mentation of wealth and strength, 
provided the internal supply of food 
shall precede it; and cheap corn be a 
national good, provided cheapness shall 
be occasioned by excess of home produc- 
tion, or reduction of the cost of home 
production. P. 32. 

The anti Corn-Bill manufacturer 
contends that he can make goods, ad 
infinitum, very cheap, and that if he 
could find customers in the exporting 
countries, a stimulus would be’ given 
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to the trade at home; but that such 
foreigners cannot take our goods, be- 
cause we cannot take their corn. 

Now if the ports were thrown open 
duty free, we should only get rid of 
a glut of goods, to have a glut of corn 
instead, and the burden be merely 
shified from one hand to the other. 
We have only to state that Mr. Benett 
is an able advocate for the landed in- 
terest, and writes with the temper, 
reason, and caution, which become a 


senator. 
—o— 


20. A Petition, with seasonable Advice to the 
Members of the New Parliament, from 
Nathaniel Burton, of St. Mary-Axe 
Garret. Holder. 8vo. pp. 61. 


THIS is an ironical sneer at the 
pretended advantages which are to re- 
sult from abolition of the Corn Laws. 
These pretended advantages are, we 
believe with the soi-cisant Mr. Bur- 
ton, ‘‘ castles in the air;” for ‘‘ if we 
buy our grain from the serfs of Poland, 
the Cossacks in the Ukraine, or the 
Sclavonians on the Black Sea, where 
it is cheapest, these impoverished peo- 
ple can take but few of our manufac. 
tures in return, as they are clad with 


skins, rugs, or coarse stuffs of their 
own, and need none of our fine fa- 
brics. P. 56. 

The cheapness of corn would also 
throw a large portion of arable land 


Now 

“« This would certainly cast some millions 
of ploughmen and farming labourers out of 
employ, and as in that case they could nei- 
ther buy clothing nor utensils, this would 
lessen considerably the demand for manu- 
factured goods. And how the ruined peo- 
ple could be employed or subsisted no poli- 
tical economist has been able to tell.” p. 57. 


Political economists! We consider 
the majority of their theories to be 
like Italian fruit in marble, wood, or 
wax; pretty things for show, but not 
eatable ; and we heartily hope that the 
popularity of this new science will not 
induce our countrymen to act upon its 
notions, without making previous ex- 


periments. 


21. A Memoir addressed to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Commerce, on the planting and rear- 
ing of Forest Trees. By Wm, Withers, 
jun. 8v0, pp. 42. 


Mr. WITHERS in the present 


into common and pasture. 
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Menvoir successfully demonstrates the 
great advantage of deeply ploughing 
or trenching land previous to planting, 
and of keeping it clean and free from 
weeds for some years afterwards. In 
p-8 he shows, that where land is pro- 
perly preserved and kept clean, deci- 
duous trees will make much more 
wood than firs; and where the hole- 
digging system is adopted (unless the 
land is very good), the firs are the only 
trees that will succeed. He meets the 
objections concerning (1) weeds keep- 
ing the land moist, and shading the 
roots from the heat of the Sun; (2) 
the expence of keeping the land clean ; 
and (3) destroying cover for game, in 
manner following. 

With regard to the first, he confutes 
it, by the practice of nurserymen and 
gardeners, who consider keeping the 
ground clean to be the most effectual 
means of promoting the growth of 
plants. 

As to the second, the expence of 
hoeing, he says, 

«*« What can be the object of sixteen shil- 
lings an acre for three years, compared with 
the difference in value between a good and 
a bad plantation,—between fine growing 
plants of oak, ash, and chesnut, and worth- 


less Scotch firs?” P. 12. 


As to the third objection about a 
cover for game, he says, 

**T admit that heath and whins will afford 
better cover than land in a clean state; but 
this will not last many years under Scotch 
firs, which it is well known will destroy all 
vegetation beneath them. A good perma- 
nent cover is not tobe had in a plantation 
without underwood; and this cannot be 
made to grow amongst heath and whins, 
nor unless the ground be kept perfectly 
clean. To hoe round plantations is, there- 
fore, not less necessary to obtain a good 
cover for game, than it is to insure a profit- 
able crop of timber.” P. 13. 


Mr. Withers shows by tables the 
great advantage of his plans. We 
shall beg to make another use of them. 
In the present period, when the ma- 
nufactures are overloaded with popu- 
lation, might not the unemployed 
poor be profitably occupied by the no- 
bility and gentry in cleaning their 

lantations, and spreading marle or 
Prick earth, or muck, ‘‘which much 
promote the growth of trees,” upon 
poor light soils. A eee and certain 
return is (says Mr. Withers, p. 27) the 
result of a more liberal expenditure in 
planting. See the Appendix. 
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22. Mr. Christie on Greek Vases. 
(Concluded from p. 38.) 


Mr. CHRISTIE gives the follow- 
ing account of the Etruscan Vases : 

*¢ This custom of depositing vases in se- 
pulchres is supposed to have been intro- 
duced into Sicily and Magna Grecia by the 
early Greek colonies from Greece Proper, 
and into Etruria by emigrants from the 
same country. The manner in which these 
vessels are disposed in tombs, is well repre- 
sented in an engraving introduced into 
the sccond volume of the great work of 
D’Hancarville, p. 57, that illustrates the 
first collection of vases formed by the late 
Sir William Hamilton. The body of the 
deceased was deposited_in the centre of the 
vault, or upon an embankment raised against 
a side wall of the structure. It was sur- 
rounded by these painted earthen vessels, 
some of which had particular positions as- 
signed to them, one being placed upon the 
chest of the corpse, and another between 
the legs, and (gccasionally at least) a lamp 
near the crown of the head. The most cu- 
rious kinds of vases are found in the tombs 
in Sicily, those of finest manufacture near 
Nola in Campania. A different description 
of vessel seems to have been peculiar ta 
different districts, yet some of almost every 
kind are found in the same tomb. P. 4. 

** The mystic doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, imparted at Eleusis, being alle- 
gorically expressed by an elegant group on 
the side of the vase, the painting itself was 
put for the religious opinion of the person, 
and the person was in some degree repre- 
sented by the vase. P. 3, 

‘* The absence of painted fictilia from the 
Cuman sepulchre, examined by Mr. Joria, 
prevents me from supposing that the de- 
ceased had enjoyed the benefit of initiation.’’ 
P. 26. 

If we correctly understand Mr. 
Christie, he means to say that the 
painted vases are limited to the Eleu- 
sinian initiates. 

Of the mythology of the Etruscans, 
we have very imperfect intimations. 
Their knowledge of the Cabiric ini- 
tiation is, however, shown by Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus in the following 
words: 

** For as they —_ the Corybantes Calirs, 
so do they term this the Cabiric initiation. 
For the two who slew their brother, taking 
up the chest in which the member of 
Dionysius was deposited, brought it into 
Etruria, aud truly they were the importers 
of a precious freight. There these run- 
aways took up their abode, and imparted 
their valuable lessons in religion to the 
Etruriaus, by proposing to them the mem- 
ber and chest as objects for worship. For 


this reason some will have it, and very 
justly, that the emasculate Bacchus was en- 
titled Attis.” pp. 30, 31. 


What these mysteries were we know 
not, nor are likely to know, as will 
appear by the following passage, which 
we shall give from Pellerin. 

“*The gods Cabiri were originally Sy- 
rian or Phoenician, and all that is known of 
their origin and actions is to be found in a 
passage of Sanchoniathon, quoted by Euse- 
bius, who says that the Dioscuri, Cabires, 
Corybantes, and Samothraces, were the in- 
ventors of ship-building. The Greeks fa- 
bricated a vast variety of mythological tales 
and pedigrees concerning them; but mostly 
made of them Castor and Pollux, sons of 
Jupiter and Leda. An equal confusiou pre- 
vails concerning the mysteries of these gods, 
All which regarded them was mystical, even 
to their names, says Strabo. Herodotus 
mentions that they Thad a temple in Egypt, 
where the priests alone had permission of 
entrance. Pausanias says that their myste- 
ries were only known to the initiated; and 
that the latter did not dare to divulge them 
without exposing themselves to the greatest 
misfortunes. According to that author, the 
mysteries of Ceres Cabiria in Boeotia were 
the same as those of the Cabiri in Samo- 
thracia. If the initiated took so much care 
not to speak of them, it was doubtless less 
from fear of punishment, than because these 
mysteries were infamous, according to. the 
recital made of them ly Clemens of Alexan- 
dria, in speaking of the worship of the Ca- 
birt among the Etruscans.”"—Pellerin, Me- 
lange de Medailles, tom. i. p. $2. 

Vases referring to the Dioscuri may 
be easily known by the bonnets with 
stars over them, according to the 
Greek mode of representing them. 
But the Etruscan mode of sepulture 
under discussion is much earlier than 
the Greek wra, having been derived 
from Egypt. Boissard (Antiq. sive 
Monument. Roman. |. ii. annexed to 
Antiq. Roman. pars iv. p. 34) observes 
that the Etruscans embalmed their 
dead like the Egyptians, and annexed 
a book full of hieroglyphical charac- 
ters, and vases full of dhasioun li- 
quor. The vase in the instance below 
was of gold. The passage is as follows: 

*¢ Neque solum apud Egyptios [embalm- 
ing the dead] usitatum fuit, sed etiam apud 
antiquos Italos hunc morem servatum ani- 
madversum est, nempe Hetruscos, qui ex 
Egypto io Italiam navigantes regnum tenue- 
ruut apud Tyrrhenos et Ligures. Memini 
me audivisse a clarissimo viro Julio Roscio 
S. Marie Transtiberine canonico Rome, 
suo tempore ad Arnum ex fluminis. inunda- 
tione detectum fuisse sepulchrum, in quo 
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inventum est corpus humanum adhuc inte- 
m et incorruptum ; in cujus concavitate 
iber erat literis hieroglyphicis notatus cum 
phiala aurea plena nescio quo liquore olea- 
giuoso.” 
That all this is perfectly correct, ap- 
ars from two curious facts recorded 
y Suetonius, which throw some light 
upon this obscure subject. He says, 
that while the new colonists were 
throwing down the very ancient se- 
pulchres of Capua, in the time of Cz- 
sar, in order to build their villas, and 
proceeded more earnestly, quod ali- 
quantum vasculorum operis antsqui scru- 
titantes reperiebant,” a brass plate was 
found in a monument ascribed to Ca- 
pys, founder of Capua, on which was, 
written in Greek words and letters, a 
vaticination, that when the bones of 
Capys were uncovered, a descendant 
of lulus [Jul. Caesar] should be killed 
by his own relatives, and his death be 
ase avenged by great slaughters 
throughout Italy. (Suet. in Cesar, ec. 
81.) The Delphin editor observes, 
from Virgil and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, that this Capys was a compa- 
nion, and very probably a relative, of 
Eneas. (p. $2.) Another instance 


(which by the way shows the origin 


of the bard’s pointing out the tomb of 
Arthur at Glastonbury to Henry the 
Second), is as follows.—At Tegea in 
Arcadia, ly the instinct of soothsayers, 
(instinctu. vaticinantium), vases of 
antique work were excavated in a 
consecrated place, and “in them an 
image like Vespasian.”” (Suet. Vespas. 
c.vil.) As to the inscriptions or ta- 
blets, Mr. Dodwell says, that laminz 
of lead containing imprecations of ene- 
mies, are found both in Grecian and 
Etruscan tombs; but that the Etrus- 
can vases have no resemblance to those 
of Greece. (i. 453, 459.) He also 
mentions a Greek tomb with eight 
vases. At the head and feet of the 
skeleton were placed, at each, one; and 
three upon each side. (id. 438.) He 
shows from Homer and Aristophanes, 
that these lecythi were placed with 
the dead, and probably contained the 
ointment and wine, with which liba- 
tions were made upon the bedy. (id. 
438, 452.) It is, however, certain 
that the dead were presumed to be 
very thirsty (a superstition of Egyptian 
origin), and that vases were placed with 
them, under the presumption that they 
would drink of the contents. (Enc. of 
Antiq. i. 66.) 
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To return to the subjects of the 
paintings.—We wish that Mr. Chris- 
tie had searched tbe inscriptions in 
Spon, Gruter, Reinesius, &c. for one 
which certified the deceased to have 
been initiated in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries ; for such inscriptions do occur 
with regard to the adepts in other 
mysteries ; and it is certain that the 
Eleusinian were only introduced into 
Italy in the reign of Hadrian; that 
Claudius had attempted previously to 
do so, and that Nero had been rejected 
as a candidate through his impiety. 
(See Suetonius and the Augustan His- 
tory.) We do not, however, deny Mr. 
Christie’s hypothesis, because we have 
seen symbols of these mysteries, as 
mentioned by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
upon these vases; and from ‘Tertul- 
lian (p. 289), mentioning the Phaillus 
in the Adyta, we think that the In- 
dian Lingam was the archetype, and 
that there is to be sought the primary 
origin of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Tumblers were usual at funerals; and 
in Mr. Christie's first plate we see au 
Indian dancing girl ; the conformation 
too of the figures in general is so slen- 
der, as to resemble the forms of these 
Asiatics. Dr. Clarke thinks that the 
Myrrhine vases were only porcelain ; 
it 1s clear that Propertius makes them 
fictile. (L. iv. El. 5.) 


Seu que palmiferee mittunt venalia Thebee, 
Murrheaque in Parthis pocula cocta focis. 


From this passage, we make no 
doubt of the Greeks and Etruscans 
having derived the art of making their 
beautiful pottery from Asia or Africa. 
If so, they may have derived from 
thence some also of the subjects, for 
Mr. Christie finds the following ana- 
logy between certain festivals in Hin- 
dostan and the Eleusinian mysteries. 
Speaking of the illuminations during 
the Dewali, which falls soon after the 
autumnal equinox, he says, 


** As the Sun about that time goes down 
into the lower hemisphere, these illumina- 
tions anticipate the return of his light; and 
this festival is accordingly held in honour 
of the dead, to whom, as at Eleusis, was 
indicated a similar return from the shades. 
Even that autumnal feast, the Mullaum in 
Boolan, and the correspondent Durga Poo- 
jah of the Hindoos, though now appearing 
to present a moral scenic exhibition, it may 
be presumed had once at least a different 
meaning. The first of these, we are in- 
formed, is celebrated during ten days. What 
then forbids our comparing its spirit and 
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meaning with the Eleusinian mysteries 
which lasted nearly an equal number? The 
Durga Poojah, we are told, consists in the 
display of a gaudy scene, with Durga and 
various figures in alto relief, loaded with 
tinsel and other ornaments. At the close 
of the exhibition, it is conducted to the 
Ganges, to the waves of which it is com- 
mitted with due solemnity. Who does not 
here discover a counte' to the orna- 
mented statue of the goddess in the temple 
at Eleusis, ‘ frottée avec soin, ornée avec 
gout, et revétue de ses plus beaux habits,’ 
as described by the Baron de Ste. Croix ? 
Whence we may possibly be furnished with 
a solution of that expression, upon which 
Meursius exercised his ingenuity with much 
felicity —’AAAAE MYEZTAI, ‘To the 
sea, O Mystz,’ which gave the name tos 
particular day of the Mysteries.” P. 42. 

We meet with other corroborations 
of the Asiatic origin of these beautiful 
vases. Mr. Christie says, 


**The missionary Paolino, struck with 
the apparent correspondence of many In- 
dian ceremonies with others, which he had 
formerly noticed upon the Greek vases, de- 
clared, that a satisfactory explanation of 
the latter could not be given, until they 
were compared with the mauners of the 
orientals.”"—Travels, p. 255, Engl. ed. 8vo. 


We believe Paolino; for it is a re- 
markable fact, that the mystic words 
xoy§ oumak, which closed the celebra- 
tion of the Eleusinian mysteries, are 
Sanscrit words. This is clearly shown 
in p. 56. 

To add further information concern- 
ing the oriental character of these 
paintings, another circumstance is es- 
pecially noted by Mr. Christie. Upon 
these vases, scarfs or fillets are very 
common symbols. 

*‘In the very entertaining narrative of 

in Turner’s embassy to Tibet, we are 
informed, that ‘ between people of every 
rank and station in life, the presenting a 
silken scarf constantly forms an essential 
part of the ceremonial of salutation. If 
persons of equal rank meet, an —- 
takes place; if a superior is approached, he 
holds out his hand to receive the scarf, and 
a similar one is thrown across the shoulders 
of the inferior by the hand of an attendant 
at the moment of his dismission.” pp. 
91, 92. 


Thibet is not far from China; and 
Dr. Clarke says, that in Greece, as in 
China, the professions being heredi- 
tary, the patterns of the paintings were 
taken from pieces of paper laid upon 
the clay, and that the work of the 
artist was therefore mechanical only. 
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Enc. of Antiq. i. 199.) In short, we 

lieve that the Etruscan and Greek 
vases were painted upon this plan, for 
they look as if they were outlined by a 
stamp, and in fact were no other than 
ancient china. If they had been 
painted by hand, an inequality and 
difference of character and workman- 
ship must, we think, have been ine- 
vitable. Pliny tells us, that some of 
the first sculptors and painters made 
designs for pottery; hardly for one 
piece only; but if the professional 
potters were so able of themselves, 
why should this resource be adopted ? 
They copied in sculpture, why not in 
painting? 

But the Etruscan vases ought to be 
called Greek vases. So says Denon, 
because the Etruscans were a colony 
of Greeks. But we protest against 
this misnomer, because it leads to very 
wrong opinions, and because it is 
somewhat like calling the modern 
English Anglo-Saxons or British, 
whereas neither in arts, manners, pe- 
digree, &c. are we any other than a 
mixed breed. Mr. well, who, 
however, has written the best book on 
Greece, says, in a passage before quoted, 
that there is no resemblance between 
Greek and Etruscan vases. Why, 
then, because a French tailor has 
made in London an English coat, 
are we to call it a French coat? when 
it is notorious that he has made it in 
the English fashion. 

But we must approach to a close. 
Mr. Christie has with great ingenuity 
allegorised the subject, and we do not 
deny that he may in certain instances 
be correct. It is, in short, a most ele- 
gant and able work. But that he 
places us in a most cruel dilemma,— 
that he calls upon us to compromise 
principle, is evident from his own 
words. It has ever been a rule 
with us to think that contemporaries 
can best explain contemporary things. 
But iu page 90, Mr. Christie denies 
(without quoting any authority) the 
explanation given by Diodorus of the 
fawn’s skin worn by Bacchus, and in 
p- 95, says, that in the same allegori- 
cal way, ‘* would he dispose of most 
of those subjects on vases, which An- 
tiquaries have termed Homeric.” P.95. 

This is to declare war against the 
ancients and Winckelman. For in- 
stance, in the gems of Stosch, we have 
Love enveloped in drapery, walking 
softly, and holding a lantern in his 
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hand. Mr, Christie has engraved a 
paste copy of this gem (pl. tii.) and 
calls it the infant Dioscurus hooded, 
and bearing the Bacchus under the 
form of a lantern to the lower regions. 
(p. 54.) Again, in Plate vii. Love ap- 
pears standing on an amphora, floating 
on the sea. He manages a sail, which 
is swelled by the wind. Winckelman 
refers it to Ovid’s description of suc- 
cessful sailing down the sea of Love. 
Mr. Christie says that the return of 
Bacchus is here neatly expressed by a 
winged genius upon the amphora, 
which is wafted along by means of a 
pointed sail. P. 55. 

Now we certainly prefer the expla- 
nation of Ovid, but we should be act- 
ing unjustly to Mr. Christie, if we did 
not allow the astronomical allegory of 
Bacchus, as founded by Dupuis de 
Lisieux, upon the Dionysiacs of Non- 
nus, to have ancient authorities for its 
support, and that there was a Bacchus 
*AuQserns, or Adoneus, mentioned by 
Macrobius and Ausonius, which had 
arelation to the Sun, and was an ana- 
logy invented by the Egyptians. In 
truth, there were no less than thirty 
Bacchuses of different denominations, 
many of them with distinct mytho- 
logies; but Herodotus (1. 2, c. 42) says 
that the Greeks, in adopting the Egyp- 
tian divinities, gave the name of Bac- 
chus to Osiris, “Ocsgsy Asovucoy svas 
aryees, and Diodorus Siculus (I. i. 
c. 11) makes the same assertion. We 
also know that the ancients them- 
selves have given different symbolical 
meanings to the same thing, and that 
Strabo and Pausanias did not under- 
stand various paintings and bas-reliefs, 
until they had been interpreted to them 
upon the spot. Upon these grounds 
we are so prejudiced as to think that 
of the antient allegories, only a very 
few can now be intelligible, and that 
those require every particular to be as 
minutely proved a. ancient authori- 
ties, as a claim to a peerage before the 
House of Lords. e most willing! 
allow every credit to the ingenuity a 
sagacity of Mr. Christie ; but it is not 


our fault that he assumes his positions, 
and that most of the ancient vases 
must remain unintelligible, unless this 


privilege be allowed. We do not give 
credit. to all the elucidations of Winc- 
kelman, Millin, D’Hancarville, &c. 
&c. because we believe these eminent 
men to have undertaken an impossi- 
bility; we say impossibility, because 
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many subjects of these paintings are 
apparently taken from Indian, P- 
tian, and Etruscan mythology, which 
is neither known or to be known, ex- 
cept in parts. If, therefore, Mr. 
Christie succeeds in some instances, 
and fails in others, no man living can 
do more. 

Leaviug this unpleasant part of the 
subject, we shall close with an ex- 
tract, which shows the origin of a very 
curious superstition, viz. that of Si- 
meon Stylites and his imitators, who 
passed their lives upon the tops of 
pillars. 

“‘The ancient temple at Hierapolis in 
Syria is reported [by Lucian de Dea Syri] 
to have stood upon an eminence in the 
middle of the city, the base of which emi- 
nence was inclosed by a double wall. Near 
the gates to the north were erected two 
phalli (of the enormous height of thirty 
fathoms), one of which a man ascended 
twice every year, swarming (Sic) it by a 
chain, as was practised by the Arabs in 
climbing the palm-trees of their country. 
Arrived at the top, he coiled his clothes, so 
as to form a nest or seat, and ‘having let 
down another chain, which he carried with 
him, and drawn up by the means of it food 
and necessaries, he remained upon the Phal- 
lus seven days. Seated aloft, = prayed for 
all Syria, but while he prayed he rang a 
bell.” P. 99. 

Here then we have also the origin 
of the holy bells carried about by the 
Irish, British, and early Anglo-Saxon 
saints. 

In an Appendix Mr. Christie has 
os a classification of vases in the 

innezan manner. The idea that the 
pericarpia or seed-vessels of plants first 
suggested the forms of vases, is due to 
Mr. Fosbroke (Enc. of Antiq. i. 196), 
and we are glad to see that Mr. Chris- 
tie has proved its accuracy by showing 
the ease of adapting it to the botanical 
nomenclature. 

The Plates are numerous and capi- 
tally executed. Upon one of them 
(plate X.) we were surprised to see a 
pane Mercury in a modern swal- 
ow-tailed coat, not reaching to the 
knees, and padded or swelling upon 
the neck and shoulders, but with arm- 
holes instead of sleeves, aud covering 
the forepart of the body. It was a 
travelling dress. 





23. The Story of a Wanderer, founded upon 
his Recollections of Incidents in Russian 
or Cossack Scenes. 8vo. pp. 293. 


THESE Tales, which are of a me- 
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lancholy kind, and are conversant with 
a barbarous state of society, show in a 
striking light the great miseries to 
which existence is subject, under ar- 
bitrary and unconstitutional Govern- 
ments. For whatever may be the vir- 
tue of the Sovereign, he is inevitably 
subject to a misrepresentation of things 
and persons, and must ever be so, un- 
less he could be omniscient. It is the 
peculiar good fortune of the English, 
that the Government has no controul 
over the private life of individuals, and 
no power of determining the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. So fr from 
its being a desirable thing in the Sove- 
reign or his agents to possess any other 
than a political power in public mat- 
ters, the very necessity of reference in 
private affairs to the supreme autho- 
rity must be, to any one but a trou- 
blesome officious tyrant, a very irk- 
some, in fact unnecessary, part of his 
office ; for it is better done by law, a 
Judge and Jury. According to the 
accounts of Russia here stated, the 
dominion is or was too extensive for 
the support of even a police, and Go- 
vernment was obliged to permit gangs 
of banditti to increase, till they had 
power sufficient to require a regular 
army to subdue them; and thus a 
civil war became, to a certain extent, 
a necessary evil. Such is the account 
given of the Zaparogian Cossacks 
(page 84)— ferocious gangs, whose 
avowed object was war and plunder 
(p. 89); and ** these same men, who 
in the leisure of the camp were the 
grossest of all sensualists, spending 
every interval of repose in gluttony 
and drunkenness, became sober and 
vigilant soldiers the moment they 
were detached on any marauding ex- 
pedition.” 

The author seems to have been a 
nervous sensitive character, placed in 
countries which require the iron feel- 
ings and habits of a soldier, and his 
fine sentiments are as much out of 
place, as the song of a nightingale 
among carousing boors. The book, 
however, is a very useful one, as it 
shows us the vast blessing of a Con- 
stitutional Government and civilized 


habits. 
—o—- 
24. Seyer’s Memoirs of Bristol. 
(Concluded from vol. xcvi. ii. 523.) 


WE shall now give the literary cha- 
racter of Mr. Seyer’s work. It is evi- 
dently written on the plan of Whitaker’s 
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Manchester; and contains minute and 
elaborate investigations of the local an- 
tiquities, and, generally speaking, ex- 
cellent commentaries upon them. It 
must be exceedingly interesting to the 
inhabitants of Bristol. The autho- 
rities are manuscript calendars and 
printed historical works. The national 
records, and the manuscripts in the 
British Museum (with only one or two 
exceptions), have been disregarded, 
thaps because- Mr. Seyer means to 
include them in a third volume, which 
he has announced. We hope that he 
will do so, because we have some ac- 
quaintance with these documents, and 
know that without them no local his- 
tory can be pronounced authentic or 
complete; but in what manner they 
can possibly be exhibited to advantage, 
xcept by that Archeological Science 
which Mr. Seyer holds in disregard, 
we know not. From what we have 
heard, his superciliousness is about to 
produce a rival, in Mr. Evans. 
Whitaker, a man of strong intellect 
(lawyer-like used), but a pedant, has 
made a plausible romance of the His- 
tory of Manchester, by ascribing the 
refinements of the Romanized Britons 
to those of the Celtick wra; and ar- 
raigning, as imbecils, writers who did 
not make similar mistakes. He was 
a turkey-cock, strutted, spread his tail, 
and gobbled at us domestic poultry of 
antiquaries, for emg to pick up 
barley-corns of history in his august 
presence. Mr. Seyer imitates his arche- 
type in never quoting a modern anti- 
quary, and in speaking, we believe in 
more than one place, of ** the dreams of 
Antiquaries,” as if many of them had 
not been as good dreamers as Joseph, 
and as certain expounders of them. 
Had Mr. Seyer not scorned these 
dreamers, he would not have rendered 
(i. 228) the term Nuéritus by scholar, 
but in its precise sense (see Ducange) ; 
neither would he have published such 
a passage as this (i. 343), that Fitz Os- 
borne built the Castle of Eastbridge 
Hotel (Hotel in Domesday book !) at 
Gloucesier, whereas the right reading 
is Estrigoil, or Chepstow, though it is 
mixed up with the account of Glouces- 
ter, in the Survey, through the follow- 
ing cause. Domesday-book was tran- 
scribed in London from loose notes, 
collected in the country, and the scribes, 
not having a geographical knowledge 
of the counties, have often erroneously 
classed places together, and even sepa- 
rated returns relating to the same 
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manor (see Owen and Blakeway’s 
Shrewsbury, ii. 302). In the Liber 
Niger, published by Hearne, we have 
(i.. 160) Godrich Castle in Hereford- 
shire, and military tenures of William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, classified 
under the return of the Abbot of 
Winchcombe.—In fact, there neither 
is, nor can be, any natural connection 
between Archzology and intellectual 
imbecility ; nor is Archzology any 
other than a minute knowledge of his- 
tory ; in fact, touse the words of Arch- 
deacon Owen and the Rev. Mr. Blake- 
way, who have written a most valuable 
History of Shrewsbury, 


*« The facts adduced by Antiquaries are 
the milestones of history, landmarks in the 
progress of social life, collected to vindicate 
the study of Antiquities, and redeem it from 
the sneer of the supercilious sciolist.”” i. 308. 


We have only spoken thus in de- 
fence of our profession, to which Mr. 
Seyer has (from charity we suppose) 
rendered much service by some very 
valuable descriptions of ancient earth- 
works. These we have not room to 
notice; but one puzzle we cannot pass 
by. Adjacent toa considerable British 
fortress, is an earthwork called Ban- 
well Camp, though containing only 
three quarters of an acre. 


“It is a small plot of ground near! 
square, surrounded with a rampart of eart 
ouly three feet high, and a slight ditch ; it 
is about 55 yards long from West to East, 
and 45 yards broad from North to South. 
The entrance is on the East. In the area is 
a raised ridge about two feet high, and four 
or five feet wide, formed in shape of a cross, 
edged on all sides bya slight ditch or trench, 
scarcely half a foot deep. In the midd'e of 
the cross is an excavation, apparently the 
mouth of an old well.” P. 85. 


We have seen another print of it in 
Sir R. C. Hoare’s Ancient Wilts (ii. 
43). Now a raised ridge only four or 
Jive feet wide, could not be intended 
for a place of residence, barn, or church, 
or if ever built upon, for more than 
passages. That the whole fortification 
was, however, meant to refer to the 
well, we dowbt not, because the place 
is called Banwell. If Ban be derived 
from Bane (Interfector ), some murder 
or murderer may have been connected 
with its history; perhaps the cruciform 
ridge may have been intended to denote 
a pagan assassination of a British Chris- 
tian Saint ; or as Bane also means de- 
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struction, the word may imply an ido- 
latrous use of the oul and spiritual 
destruction thereby, a superstition pro- 
hibited in the Laws of Ina, &c.; and 
the cruciform ridge have then been 
thrown up to show Christian re-con- 
secration, or have an expiatory or pro- 
hibitory object. Neither of these ex- 
planations we dare to call satisfactory, 
though the best we can give. The 
spade might produce far better. 

Many of our readers know, that the 
site of the place, on the borders of the 
Wiccii, where Augustine preached to 
the Britons, has been long contested. 
Mr. Seyer places it at Bristol, and we 
shall give his account of it, because it 
is introduced with a preface, perfectly 
a la Whitaker, and is a very successful 
imitation. 

**]I undertake to convince the reader, 
that not Jordan only, but Austin himself, 
a here, and that his celebrated con- 
erence with the British Bishops, was holden 
on our College green; and I suppose, that 
the monastery afterwards built there re- 
ceived its name as a memorial of that trans- 
action. And this I say, without partiality 
for him, whom we call Saint Augustin, but 
induced by historical evidence alone. 

*¢ The original Author who mentions this 
conference is Bede *. He says, that it was 
A.D. 603, in a place which to this day is 
called, in the language of the English, 
Augustinaes ac [i. e. Augustine's rg at 
the confines of the Huiccii and the West 
Saxons. Alfred’s translation of the passage 
is, ‘on Ahwre stowe, che mon nemneth 
Agustinus Ac on Hurina gemere and West 
Sexna.” Austin died in 605. Now the 
place of conference is supposed by all our 
Antiquaries to be in Worcestershire ; as- 
suming that the Wiccii or Huiccii lived in 
Worcestershire alone, and that the West 
Saxon kingdom extended to the same county, 
neither of which assumptions is true. With 
regard to the latter, Gloucestershire was 
not a part of the West Saxon kingdom, as 
will be proved below; and therefore the 
confines of the West Saxons could not 
touch Worcestershire at all. And secondly, 
the Gloucestershire men were JViccii, as 
well as the Worcestershire men; and there- 
fore Austin’s Oak must be at some place, 
where the Wiccii in Gloucestershire touch 
the West Saxons in Wiltshire or Somerset- 
shire, and all along that line. I know no 
place, the name of which has any relation 
to this conference, except St. Augustine’s 
Green in Bristol, nor any place, where a 
number of Bishops from South Wales would 
so conveniently meet as in Bristol, And 
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nothing is more probable, than that the 
pious founder of the Abbey gave it its name 
in memory of St. Augustine; and that 
Harding his father, named one of his sons 
Jordan, in memory of the preacher Augus- 
tine’s companion.” 

«¢ Mention was made above of the Wic- 
cii. I shall speak of them more at large ; 
not only because I suppose that Bristol was 
in their own country and inhabited by them, 
but also because former historians have said 
very little concerning them. They have 
hitherto been considered as inhabitants of 
Worcestershire exclusively ; but in fact, 
they inhabited Gloucestershire also, and 
part of Wiltshire, being nearly, if not 
wholly, the same as the ancient Dobuni, 
with a new name. They were a British 
tribe, and not Saxon, as we find from the 
following passage. Austin*, with the Bi- 
shops Mellitus and Justus, invited to con- 
ference the Bishops, and Chief Doctors, and 
Priests of the country of the Britons, at a 
place which is still called, in the language of 
the English, Augustine’s Ok, in the confines 
of the Britons and the West-Saxons. And 
another writer + proves the same. Bede, 
who died in A.D. 735, is the first writer 
who mentions them; but after him, they 
continue to be spoken of by historians until 
after the Norman Conquest.” 


Here Mr. Seyer proves, that Worces- 
tershire formed part of the province 
Hwiccia. As this, according to our 
knowledge, was never disputed, we 
pass over the proofs, and give those 
which show that Gloucestershire was 
also another province of Hwiccia. The 
principal proof is the diocesan union 
of that county with the See of Worces- 
ter; besides which, Mr. Seyer quotes 
the following circumstance : 


«« Ethelred, King of Mercia, appointed 
Osree, son of Penda, a former King of Mer- 
cia, to be Governor of the Wicces; and 
gave him among many gifts the royalty of 
the town of Glocester, for the purpose of 
building and endowing the monastery there. 
He finished the nunnery, settled on it all 
which he had received from Ethelred, and 
made his own sister, Kyneburg, the first 
Abbess.” 

*¢ But the conference at St. Augustin’s 
Oak makes it necessary to enquire particu- 
larly how far the Wiccii extended. The 
men of Worcestershire were certainly Wic- 
cii; the Latin name of that city and county 
confirms it; ig-or-nia being derived from 
the Saxon Wic-wara. Gibson says}, that 
they also inhabited Oxfordshire, which is 
likely enough, but he has apparently no 





* Brompton. 
+ Aunal. ad cale. Flor. Wigom. 
3 Somner de Portu Iccio, p. xi. 
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other authority, than because the Dobuni 
Next, there is sufficient 

that the Wiccii extended over Gloucester- 
shire also*. Kenulph, King of the Mer- 
cians, in his Charter to the Monastery of 
Winchcomb in G) tershire, A. TD). 811, 
says, that he built it at a place called an- 
ciently by the inhabitants Wincelcombe, in 
the province of the Wixes+. Adelred, Go- 
vernor of the Wixes, about A.D. 740, gave 
lands in Barton to the Monastery of Glou- 
cester. Asser, in his life of Alfred, A.D. 
879, speaks of ‘ Cirrenceaster?,’ which is 
called in the British language Cair Ceri, 
which is in the southern part of the Wiccii. 
Add to this, that Gloucestershire was until 
the 16th century, part of the diocese of the 
Wiccii, and subject to their Bishop; which 
alone would be a sufficient argument that 
its inhabitants were Wiccii. Moreover the 
Wiccii extended far into North Wiltshire, 
as the Dobuni did hefure them, for Bromp- 
ton mentions the cities Chipenham and Ci- 
recestre, which are on the§ South of the 
Wiccii. And a battle || was fought between 
Kanute and Edmund Ironside, at a place 
called Scorstan, in the province of the Wic- 
cii; which is supposed by Camden to be 
Sherstone in Wiltshire, but others place it 
differently: Stowe says it was Sherestane in 
Worcestershire.” 

“Qn the whole of this question, con- 
cerning the situation of Austin’s Oak, it 
has been proved to a certainty, that the 
Wiccii were the inhabitants of Gloucester- 
shire, as well as of Worcestershire; and 
therefore the boundary between them and 
the West Saxons, must be far away from 
Worcestershire, and can be only near the 
Avon of Bristol; and if so, the reasons 
which have Leen given above, make it 
probable, in the highest degree, that the 
conference of Augustin with the British 
Bishops, A. D. 603, was holden at our Col- 
lege Green.” Pp. 229, 230. 





Here we shall take our leave of the 
Memoirs of Bristol. As an historical 
Writer, we do not deny the consider- 
able merits of Mr. Seyer; and as Bar- 
rett had made a Topographical compila- 
tion on the subject, it might be thought 
expedient, at least agreeable to take 
new ground. But we utterly object ° 
to Whitaker’s Manchester being made 
a model for any Topographical work. 
Provincial history, conducted upou loose 





* Atkyns’s Gloucest. Winchcomb, page 
435. 
t Sir R. Atkyns, in Barton, quotes 
Domesday-book as his authority for this fact. 

~ Cirenceastre adiit, quae est in meri- 
diana parte Huicciorum. 

§ Bromton, anno 879. 

 Bromton’s Chron. 
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| principles, is like founding the 
iography of an eminent individual, 
issection of his corpse, in which 
it will merely appear that he had the 
same anatomical conformation as the 
restofmankind. The best book which 
we have seen as a model for the History 
of Towns, is that of Shrewsbury. The 
illustration of ancient manners and 
customs is the grand object, and the 
local documents are consulted with 
this interesting and curious purpose in 
view. Rapin and the History of Eng- 
land do not form the foundation (be- 
cause it is trite and threadbare), but 
the display of ancient manners for en- 
tertainment and instruction, and of 
original documents and records, for the 
authentication of facts. Whitaker has 
merely made Manchester a peg whereon 
to hang his dissertation upon the Ro- 
manized Britons, but certainly has 
proved nothing beyond what was evi- 
dent. And what has he done fer the 
Britons, and Roman Stationsand Roads, 
compared with Sir R. C. Hoare? 

The subject has been treated by 
means of the spade and local survey, 
upon the plan of philosophical experi- 
ment; and the civilization, arts, and 
statistics of the Britons, have been 
placed upon an authentic foundation. 

y merely parsing Topography from 
the History of England, like school- 
boys from a Grammar, no accession 
can be made to knowledge ; and book 
after book must be wearisome from 
identity. But minute local investiga- 
tions (in which Mr. Seyer excels), re- 
searches into ancient records, exami- 
nation of old remains, and the other 
minutie of Archeological science, 
present not only oe informa- 
tion concerning the habits of our an- 
cestors, but, lke coins and marbles, 
confirm and illustrate History in its 
most interesting points; whereas mere 
political events are only the same things 
done at different times and places. 

However, Mr. Seyer promises us a 
third volume, which we hope wiil be 
founded upon the school of Dugdale, 
not that of Whitaker; for manuscript 
and record we hold to be metallic cur- 
rency in works of Topography. Wisit- 
aker wasa dashing fellow—one, in col- 
loquial language of a great deal of vous 
(nous), but very little of the needful in 
his coffers, very little of archzological 
science. He was a capital quack, and 
abused regular doctors of course. We 
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hope, therefore, that Mr. Seyer will 
not consider the example of Dugdale 
beneath him in his third volume; and 
then we doubt not but we shall have 
an archzologically orthodox work. 


—¢@--— 


25. An Oration delivered before the Medico- 
Botanica! Society of London, Friday, Oct. 
13, 1826. By John Frost, F.A.S. F.L.S. 
&c. &c.&c. Dedicated ly permission to 
his R. H. the Duke of York. 4to, pp. 15. 


IT is a fact, and a very disgraceful 
one, in the annals of Medicine, that 
the medical properties of vegetables 
sould be a study consigned of late 
years to old women ; for it is to be re- 
collected, that the medicine furnished 
by Providence consists chiefly in the 
knowledge of those properties. Their 
power over the human frame is evident, 
and yet the study of them has been 
neglected. Mr. Frost very justly ob- 
serves, 

*< There is no substance in Nature, how- 
ever poisonous, as it is termed, that would 
produce unpleasant effects, were it not for 
the want of a proper judgment to apportion 
its dose. As we advance in the state of 
knowledge, we shall be convinced, that it 
has been our paucity of it, which has led us 
to form such err c lusi 

** As it is admitted, that the power to 
ameliorate disease is of the first importance 
to mankind, so it will be allowed, that the 
study of those agents by which it is to be 
effected, cannot be too much inculcated. 
What can be more laudable than the objects 
of the Medico-Botanical Society, whose 
sole purpose is the investigation of vegetable 
medicines.” 


The utility of this science is particu- 
larly conspicuous on foreign service. 
Medical men stationed abroad, 


“< ought to be conversant with the plants 
indigenous to the place; they would be 
able to treat maladies more successfully by 
employing native medicines, than by having 
recourse to mineral ones (except under par- 
ticular indications), and hy collecting the 
names of the herbs used by the natives, and 
attaching to them their provincial, when 
their scientific names are not known, they 
would, in the course of time, form a very 
complete catalogue of Materia Mediea, to 
hand down to successors to their station, 
which would render benefits to medical 
science that are not now appreciated.” P. 12. 





We necd only mention the immense 
good resulting from the discovery of 
Bark, to show the importance of these 
arguments. Mr. Frost mentions new 
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medicines daily received from Mexico 

and South America; and if, as Mr. 

Frost says, from a Roman poet, ‘* No- 

bis vivere caré,” the means of prolong- 

ing life cannot be too much amplified. 

This position is as plain as that two 

and two make four; Cae as in manage- 

ment of money, so in life, they may be 
made much more. 

We are glad that Mr. Frost has 
brought the subject, by his excellent 
Oration, before the public, and hope 
that it will excite much attention. 

- -}&— 

26. Beauties of Eminent Writers, selected and 
arranged for the instruction of Youth, in 
the proper reading and reciting of the Eng- 
lish Language, &c. By William Scott, 
late Teacher of Elocution and Geography 
in Edinburgh. @ vols. 12mo. 

IT is certain that few people read 
well. The leading cause seems to be 
ignorance, that the voice is a flute, 
which has various stops for the inflec- 
tions of sound, but which they treat as 
a mere hollow stick; and blow through 
it in one continuous tone. The words 
they articulate, but that is all. Every 
euch reader is in consequence a mere 
automaton ; and as it is the property of 
all uninteresting sounds to send us to 
sleep, that is the natural consequence 
of such wretched recitation. The ge- 
neral rule, that people should read as 
they speak, and modulate the voice ac- 
cording to the sense, is unquestionable ; 
and it is best to begin young in this, 
as in many other things, for school- 
boys particularly require attention. 
Men may, and mostly do drone, but 
schoolboys gabble in prose, and chant 
in poetry. "They should be taught to 

ronounce their words distinctly, and 
be told the proper places for the 
emphasis. This will teach them to 
read with expression and correctness, 
by sinking the particles, and other more 
connecting links of the sentence. How- 
ever, this cannot be done without prac- 
tice; and of course exercises should 
be connected with rules. 

In both these respects, Mr. Scott’s 
work is not only unexceptionable, but 
of superior character. The passages 
selected are not only instructive, but 
in most instances such as are suited to 

int out the absolute necessity of in- 
te in the delivery, and by conse- 
quence to overcome the great evil to 
which reading is especially obnoxious, 

vi. monotony. 


27. The Christian Review, and Clerical 
Magazine. No. I. 


IT is well known that the Cle 
of the Charch of England are now di- 
vided into two distinct classes, the 
Orthodox and the Evangelical. The 
former exercise their functions accord- 
ing to what Bishop Mann calls Ra- 
tional Piety; the other adopt the sen- 
timents and ideas of Religious Enthu- 
siasts. The imposture* before us af- 
firms that the great enemy of souls 
maintains his strongest hold among 
High-Churchmen —Anti-Calvinists— 
admirers of the Liturgy—and the Or- 
thodox ;— with the latter he classes 
us, and calls us errant bunglers, super- 
eminently bad theologians, blasphem- 
ers, &c. (see pp. 70—78.) We assure 
our readers that we feel no anger at 
these slanders, because they are quite 
harmless in comparison with the modes 
of aspersion not to be named, which 
fanatics employ when opposed. —To 
take any other notice of such vitupera- 
tions would be unnecessary; for the 
Bishop of London is called upon (p. 8) 
** to determine between his conscience 
and his God,” hecause his Lordship 
does not approve of rank fanaticism ; 
—and such is the character of this 
violent calumnious publication, its 
authors, and its friends. 

We have never thought it necessary 
that a man should become a fool or a 
madman, in order to be a Christian; 
and we know that the Constitution in 
Church and State is the principle upon 
which this Miscellany is conducted. 
Who we are, and what we are,—what 
are our pretensions, in regard to cha- 
racter and literature, are known to the 
Editor. We could successfully appeal 
to the Episcopal Bench for the former, 
and to the public favour for the latter. 
We therefore observe, that we are Or- 
thodox from principle, and we shall 
state our reasons. 

Religious enthusiasm we hold to 
be a civil and political evil, (1) be- 
cause Spain, ltaly, Portugal, and 
Wales, show that a country retrogrades 
when filled with devotees; (2) be- 
cause it is a known state-principle, 
that no person shall be made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who is intem- 
perate in his principles; (3) because 
religious enthusiasm substitutes feel- 





* No Clergyman would choose or dare 
to write this work. Sce hereafter. 
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ings for actions, makes faith a cover- 
ing for sins, and lays no stress upon 
the qualities useful to society; (4) be- 
cause it confounds the purity of prin- 
ciple inculcated by Christianity, with 
a war against harps and piano-fortes ; 
(5) because it foments all the low pas- 
sions consequent upon strong party- 
feeling, and is shockingly uncharita- 
ble; (6) because it depreciates the 
arts, sciences, and knowledge, and 
thus injures improvement ; and, /asély, 
because it is a BUBBLE; for eminent 
philosophers have justly observed, 
that religious fanaticism has often at- 
tempted to revive the golden age, i.e. 
produce a race of men without vice or 
misery, and has always failed in the 
attempt. The only result which it 
has ever had, is the convulsion of so- 
ciety by violent faction. We appeal 
to Histor , civil and ecclesiastical. 

ae of fanatical preaching and 
incautious doctrines, either separating 
or tending to separate faith from 
works, we have strongly inculcated 
religious and moral education, the be- 
nefits of which have been proved in 
Scotland. We will put a case. There 
are two adjacent parishes. In A, isa 
very violent preacher, who detracts 
the congregations from all the neigh- 
bouring churches. In B, a reasonable 
man preaches temperate, practical, and 
edifying explanations of the Scriptures, 
and also supports a large school, from 
which fifty or a hundred children are 
sent into the world ‘* with (in the 
phrase of Archbishop Secker) the bias 
of good principles.” Men may be 
better, but cannot be worse for educa- 
tion. Now which would a sensible 
father of a family prefer for a child,— 
a good and moral education, or the 
enthusiasm of a fanatic? 

But we have a few questions to ask 
of these violent slanderers of the Or- 
thodox Clergy. It is irregular in an 
Episcopal Church for the Clergy of 
any diocese to belong to religious so- 
cieties which the Bishop does not pa- 
tronize, or to make any innovations in 
its doctrine or discipline, unsanctioned 
by authority,—to do so, only belongs 
to the congregational plan which ob- 
tains among sectaries, and has caused, 
according to Bishop Middleton, sound 
doctrines to be sacrificed to popular 
and dangerous mistakes. lhcfore, 
therefore, these calumniators slander 
us Orthodex-men, we beg to be in- 
formed whether the Archbishops and 
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Bishops have recommended our 
nents’ nostrums in their Charges? and 
whether the Society for Promotin 
Christian Knowledge has apengel 


from its catalogue dissuasives from re- 


ligious enthusiasm ? — these high 
and virtuous persons would so do, if 


they were not satisfied that it is not 
their duty to recommend quacks. 

The violent attack made upon us 
originates, it seems, in a critique by 
us of a work entitled “Is this Reli- 
gion?” We gave to the author high 
praise for his talents in sentiment, but 
we objected to his Calvinistic princi- 
ples, his condemnation of all the Can- 
tabrigians who do not attend Mr. Si- 
meon’s church, and his innovations on 
the Liturgy, by demanding profes- 
sional knowledge from the sick whom 
he visited. The Liturgy requires only 
a confession of faith in Jesus Christ ; 
and this author, for going beyond 
the Rubric, we consider to have 
incurred the same censures as Bishop 
Tomline has applied to the Atha- 
nasian Creed, in the following words : 
‘It is utterly repugnant to the attri- 
butes of God, nor can it be recon- 
ciled to our ideas of common justice, 
that a person should be consigned to 
eternal punishment because he did not 
believe certain articles of faith, which 
were never proposed to him, or of the 
truth of which he was not qualified to 
judge.” (Art. viii. p. 223.) If a vi- 
siting Clergyman affrights the sick, he 
destroys the operation of the medicines 
proposed for his relief; and though 
the sick man’s life may not have been 

raiseworthy, still, in the words of Bp. 
Fomline (p. 24), ** he must be left to 
the uncovenanted mercies of God.” 

The last and grand accusation of all 
is, that we have railed against Calvin- 
ism, not knowing what Calvinism is, 
and by so doing have commitied blas- 
phemy. Now, risum teneatis? the very 
passages selected in proof of this accu- 
sation are mere quotations by us from 
Milton, Bishop Burgess, and Bishop 
Tomline. 

We have said, “if the system of 
Calvin be true, God is the author of 
evil.”"—This is called Llasphemy !—If 
our readers will refer to our Review 
(in our last Supplement, p. 611) of 
Milton's “ Protestant Union,” they 
will see that the sentiment and words 
here called blasphemy are taken from 
the above work, page 9. By refer- 
ring also to Bishop Tomline (page 
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320), they will see that Calvinism 
is the term applied to the detestable 
doctrine exposed in our Magazine 
for January last, page 38. It is un- 
necessary to say more concerning 
these uncharitable Bigots, for they 
— belong to our Church of Eng- 
land. 

If instances of lukewarmness have 
occurred among the Orthodox ; if the 
popularity of Blair's Sermons brought 
Into vogue mere moral preaching, re- 
formation might have been made with- 
out adopting the low taste and igno- 
rance of sectaries. Exemplary con- 
duct, active philanthropy, and a 
meek overflowing benevolence of 
heart, ave the fittest qualities for a 
real Clergyman. But to what pur- 
pose would it be to say more? The 
term Clerical Magazine is an impos- 
ture, for no Clergyman (evangelical 
even to combustibility) would apply 
to the admirers of the Liturgy the 
field- preaching absurdity and cant 
displayed in the passage below *. But 
enough of this farrago. We assure our 
readers, that we never have written a 
line upon a divinity topic, which is 
unsupported by legitimate authority ; 
but as we will not make the pen per- 
form the office belonging only to the 
horsewhip, we shall not hereafter take 
notice of such a book as this before us; 
nor should have noticed it at all, if it 
had not been prudent to expose its 
slanderous and fanatical character. 

Religious fanaticism (says the Bishop 
of London in his Charge) is an excess 
which arises from the over-powerful 
action of a good principle, on minds 
disposed to disease.—In point of fact, 
if we analyse such fanaticism chemi- 
cally, we shall find it merely to con- 
sist in doing those things violently 
which the regular Clergy do tempe- 
rately; and with this diflerence,—the 
latter do not destroy practical Chris- 

* We allude to the following paragraph. 
—‘*We refer not to the professed infidel. 
It is a different class of persons we now at- 
tack. And attack them we must and will; 
for among them, we verily believe, the great 
enemy of souls maintains at this hour his 
strongest holds in the united kingdom. 
They call themselves High Churchmen — 
Anti-Calvinists—Admirers of the Liturgy— 
Orthodox.” We could with fairness apply 
certain colloquial terms to those propa- 
gators of Christianity by slander, but no 
respectable person will attend tu such mad 
fanaticism. 
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fianity, the qualities useful to society; 
which the former either undervalue or 
discountenance, often do both. 


-—}— 


28. A Treatise on the Evidence of Scripture 
Miracles. By John Penrose, M. A. for- 
merly of C. C. C. Oxford. 8vo. pp. 356. 


MIRACLES are to be considered 
as acts of Providence, exerted for the 
effectuation of some particular purpose 
of its own, not the private purpose of 
any person or persons. The action 
of them may be extended to any thing 
which does not imply physical impos- 
sibility, sach as the Romish doctrine 
of transubstantiation, it being physi- 
cally impossible that Christ, when he 
instituted the Sacrament, could take 
his own body and his own blood into 
his own hands, and deliver them to 
every one of his apostles. (Tomline, 
on Art. xxviii.) As to miracles pro- 
fessed to have been done by human 
agency only, the fact, if it were cre- 
dible, could only show the greater 
probability of their having been effect- 
ed by the Almighty; and scriptural 
miracles have this distinction, that 
they have been predicted. (Grotius, 
i. § 13. viii. § 8.) 

To these we may add the following 
argument of Mr. Penrose : 


**What with us are miracles, that is, 
discrepancies from or exceptions to those 
laws by which our world is seen to be go- 
verned, may still be with God on certain 
oceasions, events no less natural than the 
rise and fall of the tides, and no greater vio- 
lations of His order or system.” p. 12. 


The great difficulty concerning mi- 
racles is the pean power of work- 
ing them by persons acting in opposi- 
tion to the will of God, as in the case 
of the magicians who opposed Moses. 
Concerning these Mr. Penrose says : 


** All those passages of Scripture which 
appear at first sight to recognise the pos- 
session of any miraculous or superhuman 
power by magicians or witches, or by false 
prophets of any kind, are intended only to 
intimate that they pretended to miracles, not 
that they really possessed the power of 
working them. He apprehends, therefore, 
that the Egyptian magicians wrought no- 
thing but mere delusions or chicanery.” 
pp- 34, 35. 


To us it appears evident, that the 
Magicians were permitted to perform 


miracles to a certain extent, but only 


to show the superior authority of 
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Moses; and this we infer from their 
being performed to a certain length 
and no further. 

The miracle concerning Julian’s at- 
tempt to rebuild the temple at Jerusa- 
lem, is considered by Mr. Penrose as a 
matter of which we do not possess 
clear and incontrovertible proof. pp. 72, 
&e. 

The appearance of Samuel at the 
evocation of the Witch of Endor, Mr. 
Penrose thinks with Farmer to be a 
divine miracle. p. 342. Justin Martyr 
helds that she was a ventriloquist ; but 
it is plain that, if miracles were expli- 
cable by human understanding, they 
would be no longer miraculous, and 
that Providence could not intend mi- 
racles to be introduced, unless they 
were miracles in reality, for otherwise 
they would prove nothing, and be use- 
less. Moreover, as they only imply 
temporary suspensions of the laws of 
nature, or aflect individuals only, there 
is no violation of order, because the 
customary operations of nature conti- 
nue the same, except in such tempo- 
rary or individual cases. 

We recommend Mr. Penrose’s work 
as edifying and instructive. 


—_—@—_ 


29. An Address to the Members of the New 
Parliament, on the Proceedings of the Co- 
lonial Department, in furtherance of the 
Resolutions of the House of Commons of 
the 15th of May, 1823, * for ameliorat- 
ing the Condition of the Slave Population 
in his Majesty’s Colonies ;” and on the 
only course that ought now to be pursued 
ly his Majesty's Government. 8vo. pp. 36. 


** TO raise the devil” may be a very 
easy thing, for our ancestors conceived 
that it was done by only saying the 
Lord’s Prayer backward ; but ‘* to lay 
him again,” according to the same old 
saws, was a far more difficult matter. 
We form the same opinion concerning 
the Slave Trade ; it is very easy to com- 
mence it, and very difficult to suppress 
it. We have considered its abolilion to 
be a surgical operation in which the pa- 
tient may bleed to death in the process, 
and we have spoken cautiously, but 
not in disapprobation. To prevent 
misconstruction, we beg to lay before 
our readers the following short ab- 
stract of a statement in the Quarterly 
Review of September last (1826), No. 
Ixviii. p- 579--608, as being the opi- 
nions of others. It is there said, (1) 
that the intemperate and misguided 
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proceedings of our Ultra -abolitionists 
are much better calculated to injure 
than to ameliorate the fortunes of the 
African race (p. 582); (2) that they 
have only tended to give an increased 
appetite to speculation in the Slave 

rade (ibid.); in short, that they have 
only been the means of translerring 
the trade from ourselves to foreigners. 
It is further to be added, that the pre- 
sumed object of the Abolitionists is a 
spurious kind of reputation and im- 
portance, or else a mercantile specula- 
tion, grounded on the idea that the 
ruin of our Western Colonies would 
promote their own personal interests 
in the East. p. 581. Lastly, that **@ 
general and indiscriminate massacre 
would be the result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Abolitionists among the va- 
ried population of our sugar islands; 
that a total destruction of all propert 
would be inevitable; and, in a | 
that these valuable possessions of the 
British empire would be utterly lost 
and annihilated.” pp. 579, 580. 

We are among those who, “ look« 
ing before leaping,” do not like violent 
measures in politics, and think, upon 
Lord Bacon’s authority, that enthu- 
siasts are only fit to execute, not to 
contrive. We repeat that, while mo- 
ney can be made by any species of 
traffic, however base, that traffic will 
be continued, and that difficulties in- 
terposed will only advance the price of 
the article. This has been shown by 
the dearness of dead human bodies for 
surgeons, as well as live ones for West 
Indians. Both trades have been ob- 
structed. In fact, the only mode by 
which, according to history, slavery 
has ever been abolished, is that of re- 
ligion and civilization. The author 
of the pamphlet before us sees the sub- 
ject in a temperate light, and is dis- 
posed to act with reason, and not in 
expelling one evil spirit to cause seven 
others more wicked than himself to be 
called in. He proposes 


*< A Parliamentary declaration to the ef- 
fect that there is no intention to deny the 
rights and privileges of the colonists ; that 
before the adoption of any measures affect- 
ing their interests, the fullest and most ef- 
fectual investigation will be allowed ; that 
Parliament is sensible that the condition of 
the slaves has been ameliorated of late years ; 
that there is, therefore, a well-grounded 
expectation that the planters will introduce 
the ameliorations recommended by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government with as little delay as 
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is consistent with a due regard to the safety 
of the colonies. That in regard to the 
question of permitting the slaves to pur- 
chase their freedom, without the consent of 
their owners, nothing should be pressed on 
the colonists, until the important subject 
has undergone the fullest investigation in 
the way best calculated to do justice to all 

ties. Such a declaration would conci- 
Fate the colonists, and incline them to do 
every thivg in their power to consult the 
wishes of Government.” P. 34. 


With regard to compulsory manu- 
mission, it is clearly shown that negroes 
will not work for hire; and that, if 
the planters were left to the mercy of 
the free negroes, 

** No estate would be worth two years 
purchase. With such possibilities in pros- 
pect, it is not surprising that the planters 
should be opposed to the opening of any 
other door to let out slavery, than that 
which is now open, and through which 
there is a gradual escape. In Jamaica the 
manumissions are said to have been four 
thousand between the years 1820 and 1823; 
and in the beginning of the present year, 
there were upwards of one hundred volun- 
tary manumissions in Demerara. It will 
probably be found, on examining the ques- 
tion, that any larger opening would be in- 
compatible ‘with the well-being of the 
slaves themselves, with the safety of the co- 
lonies, ard with a fair and equitable consi- 
— of the rights of private property.” 

- 36. 


For our parts, we do not expect 
slavery to be abolished, till the civili- 
zation of Africa renders it impractica- 
ble to procure slaves. It is certain 
that the obstruction to the trade has 
only quadrupled the miseries of the 
unfortunate victims. 


-——- 

30. Theory and Facts in proof that the Laws 
for the Imposition of Tithes are attended 
with the most calamitous consequences to 
the Country ; with Plans for the —. 
tion of Tithes, $c. By Major M. H. 
Court, Member of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. Svo. pp. 63. 2d Edit. 

NO question can possibly have been 
more sifted than the predial tax called 
Tithes, and no result has been more 
self-evident, than that, if the tithes 
were taken from the Clergy, the 
amount would only be levied in the in- 
creased rent of the tenant. The pur- 
chaser of an estate subject to tithes buys 
it in consequence so much cheaper, 
and therefure can have no honest 
claim to that immunity for which he 
never paid; and if a renter takes an 
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estate subject to tithes, and does not 
deduct that and all other claims from 
the reasonable value of the rent, it is 
at his own peril. As to tithes operat- 
ing in prohibition of improvement, it 
is not true, because, if nine parts out 
of ten can be gained by a particular 
measure, an improver will no more be 
checked than he would be by the ex- 
pence of a journey to receive a legacy. 
In short, the late Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst declared, that he had long 
and deeply studied the subject, and 
that he could find nothing so advag- 
tageous to the farmer as the present 
system. Any idea of commutation by 
land, except in case of new inclosure, 
is erroneous, because tithes will only 
sell for fourteen years purchase, and 
land cannot be bought under twenty- 
five or thirty. 

If a man must either pay tithes in 
the form of rent or taxes (as he ine- 
vitably must), whether he pays it to 
aman in a black instead da brown 
coat, can be no other difference than 
this, that the money is paid, for sup- 
port of religion and morals, to the 
former, and to the other, is a mere 
dishonest robbery for no public pur- 
pose whatever. 

The Major has talent, and we 
should be glad to see it exhibited upon 
sound premises. 


—y— 


31. The History of Hertfordshire. By Sir 
Henry Chauncy. Reprinted ly J. M. 
Mullinger, Bishop Stortford. 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp- 1100. 

Mr. MULLINGER has rendered 

a service to the County of Hertford by 

reprinting a new edition of Sir Henry 

Chauncy’s scarce and valuable His- 

tory in a reasonable and commodious 

form; a work which, from the va- 
riety of curious matter and general in- 
formation contained in it, must always 
be held in high estimation by the An- 
tiquary and Topographer. It appears 
from the original Prospectus that 
500 copies of the folio edition were 
printed. These have been eagerly 
purchased at high prices, whenever 
they have found their way into the 
market; and consequently have been 
beyond the reach of the generality of 
readers. Ata period too when, from 
the diffusion of learning, every person 
is expected to be more or less conver- 
sant with subjects! which a century 
ago were confined to the Hearnes and 
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Browne Willis’s of the day. We can- 
not, however, agree with Mr. Mullin- 
ger, that, because Chauncy did not 
think it worth while to correct the 
errors in the monumental inscriptions, 
it was justifiable to print a new edi- 
tion, in which not only all the former 
mistakes are carefully copied, but the 
list of Errata fearfully augmented (see 
pp- 318, 319, of vol. I.) so much s0, 
that many of the epitaphs, as they now 
stand, are almost unintelligible. We 
throw out this hint, that other persons 
employed in similar pursuits may not 
be lazy enough to adopt the same 
mode of proceeding. Neither should 
we recommend the coarse specimens 
of Lithography as worthy of imitation. 


—_—@— 


32. An Account of the Indexes, loth prohi- 
bitory and expurgatory, of the Church of 
Rome. By Rev. Joseph Mendham, M. A. 
8vo. pp. 182. 


IT is said in Birt’s Letters, that, 
when the wife of a Scotch Minister 
was showing the parish Kirk to an 
English visitor, he asked why the pew 
of the laird was not hung with green 
baize? She replied, that her husband 
would never suffer it, for he would 
think that it savoured of Popery. Not 
more hypercritically fastidious was this 
Minister, than has been the Church 
of Rome, in its prohibition of books. 
It makes of a library a doctor’s shop. 
This is poison,—that is dangerous,— 
these two or three are indifferent; but 
all those shelves are filled with good 
things; part of that peculiar class of 
medicine which the owner of the shop 
considers and recommends as particu- 
larly good. The Church of Rome, 
however, acts very prudently in this 
respect; for a legerdemain conjuror 
would not do wisely, if he showed the 
spectators how his tricks were per- 
formed. 

Mr. Mendham observes, very justly, 
(Pref. viii.) that these expurgatory In- 
dexes weil show ‘‘ the sentiment, spi- 
rit, and policy of au empire claiming, 
with the most critical exactness, the 
terrific appellation of THe Mystery 
or Iniquity.” 

We shall extract a passage, showing 
how far perusal of the Bible is allowed, 
though we need not of course premise 
that translations of it by Protestants 
are condemned in éofo, unless certain 

Gent. Mac. February, 1327. 
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words are rendere’ in the sense pecu- 
liar to the Church of Rome, as do 
penance, instead of repent, and so forth. 


*« Translations of the Old Testament may 
be allowed, but only to learned and pious men, 
at the discretion of the Bishop; provided they 
use them merely as elucidations of the Vul- 
en version, in order to understand the Holy 

riptures, and not as the Sacred Text itself. 
But translations of the New Testament 
made by authors of the first class of this 
Index, are allowed to no one, since Jittle 
advantage, but much danger, generally arises 
from reading them. If notes accompany 
the versions, which are allowed to be read, 
or are joined to the Vulyate edition, they 
may be permitted to be read by the same 
persons as the versions, after the — 
places have been expunged by the theolo- 
gical faculty of some Catholic University, 
or by the general Inquisitor. On the same 
conditions also, pious and learned men may 
be permitted to have what is called Vata- 
blus’s Bible, or any of it. But the 
preface and prolegomena of the Bible, pub- 
lished by Isidorus Clarius, are, however, ex- 
cepted; and the text of his editions is not 
to be considered as the text of the Vulgate 
editions. 

** Inasmuch as it is manifest from expe- 
rience, that if the Holy Bible, translated 
into the vulgar tongue, be indiscriminately 
allowed to every one, the temerity of men 
will cause more evil than good to arise from 
it, it is, on this point, referred to the judg- 
ment of the Bishops or Inquisitors, who 
may, by the advice of the Priest or Con- 
fessor, permit the reading of the Bible 
translated into the vulgar tongue by Catho- 
lic authors, to those persons whose faith 
and piety they apprehend will be augmented 
and not injured by it; and this permission 
they must have in writing. But if any one 
shall have the presumption to read or pos- 
sess it without such written permission, he 
shall not receive absolution, until he have 
first delivered up such Bible to the ordi- 
nary. Booksellers, however, who shall sell 
or otherwise dispose of Bibles in the vulgar 
tongue to sny person not having such per- 
mission, shall! forfeit the value of the books, 
to be applied by the Bishop to some pious 
use; and be subjected to such other penal- 
ties as the Bishop shall judge proper, ac- 
cording to the quality of the offence. But 
—— shall neither read nor purchase 
such Bibles, without a special licence from 
their superiors.” pp. 33—35. 

We have heard that Protestant ser- 
vants in Catholic families have been 
dismissed, only fur reading their Eng- 
lish Bible upon Sundays. We think 
prohibition of reading the Bible to be 
a great sin, and serious political mis- 
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chief. We need not state the reasons, 
for they are obvious. 

The “ pawings to get free” of the 
Catholics have alarmed the Protest- 
ants, and liberty and reason will both 
be essentially served by the expositions 
of such useful writers as Mr. Mend- 
ham. How Popery can think itself 
able to endure the microscope of the 
nineteenth century is unaccountable ; 
but it has a temporal object in view, 
and much to gain by success, and no- 
thing to lose by disappointment. 


—@— 

33. A Sermon preached before several United 
Lodges and Friendly Societies, in the Pa- 
rish Church of Walsall, on Monday, Dec. 
4, 1826. By the Rev. Luke Booker, 
LL.D. F.R.S.L. and Vicar of Dudley. 
Svo. pp. 40. 

FEARFUL lest suspected partiality 
(on account of the friendship the au- 
thor of this Discourse is known to 
have entertained for the late venerable 
Editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine,) 


may be supposed to influence us in 
—s of his present performance, 
we shall reluctantly abstain from say- 


ing one word of commendation con- 
cerning it; and merely state its con- 
tents.—In an exordium, applying to 
some of the Societies whom the 
preacher addressed, bearing singular 
titles (which circumstance he was ap- 
prehensive might operate to their dis- 
advantage), he says, 

“It is not enough that the respective 
members themselves are satisfied about the 
harmlessness of their title, or that I am 
convinced of their rectitude and compas- 
sionate conduct ; the Pullic are likewise en- 
titled to respect ; at least the wise and re- 
ligious portion of it, who ‘care for these 
things.’ Yes, they should likewise feel as- 
sured that no body of men are encouraged, 
under the sanction of a religious ceremony, 
to desecrate that Temple of the living God, 
where they themselves humbly endeavour to 
‘worship him in spirit and in truth.’” 

He then proceeds to a consideration 
of the text, “One is your Master, even 
Christ ; and all ye are brethren.” Matt. 
xxiii. 8. Dr. B. then proves, from the 
language of Christ and his apostles, 
the imperative necessity of an adher- 
ence to “‘ the law of kindness” by the 
members to each other, and toall man- 
kind. He notices, with marked ap- 
probation, that by the rules of their 
several Societies, blasphemy and 
drunkenness are forbidden during their 
hours of occasional meeting; ‘* but,” 


adds he, ‘* what matters such restraint, 
if, at other times, ye scruple not to be 
guilty of the atrocious sins ;’” remind- 
ing them that, “ for all these things, 
their heavenly Master, even Christ, 
will bring them into judgment.”—A 
short peroration allusive to the public 
Charity for which the Discourse was 
preached (and which was benefited by 
upwards of 100/. collected on the oc- 
casion), closes the Sermon. The fine 
prayer “‘ for unity,” selected from the 
service appointed to be used on the 
King’s Accession, is appositely and 
judiciously added. ' 


—o— 


34. The Works of Christopher Marlowe. 
3 vols, 


WITH a plain unassuming title is 
collected under the auspices of Mr. 
Pickering, from whose bold and libe- 
ral speculations as a publisher have pro- 
ceeded several other valuable works, 
those of a dramatic writer, whose pre- 
mature death in 1593 alone prevented 
his competing for the palm of popu- 
larity with the Bard of Avon. ee 
attempt to supply the text of an author 
as neglected and celebrated as Chris- 
topher Marlowe, may be esteemed 

raiseworthy, and a covetable aid to 
Siemey research ; although the pages 
may not be extended with notes swell- 
ed with passages from contemporaries, 
apposite or inapposite, nor with long 
and often vague conjectural criticisms. 
Where such annotations are not the 
result and labour of a tedious research, 
having the important fiat of a well- 
known editor’s name, whose laurels 
may be tarnished, they are usually 
found valueless, and it is better, as in 
the present instance, to let the whole 
pass anonymously. 

Of our author little satisfactory is 
known, but that little has been ga- 
thered with some care in the Life pre- 
fixed. He flourished like other talent- 
ed men of his period, who indignantly 
fancied virtue and prudence were too 
subordinate characters in society to 
rank with wits, and therefore Tictle 
worthy of notice, and still less to be 
sought for as associates. History, were 
it required, might supply remoter pa- 
rallels of such injudicious folly, and 
continue the synonymy to a recent pe- 
riod. Some apology may be urged for 
the writer of an age gone by, and some 
doubts may arise whether candour can 
decide as to either the paucity of his vir- 
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tues, or abundance of his vices. The 
unceasing quicksand of Time is found 
too commonly to bury the first, while 
his scythe leaves unmown all the rank 

rowth of the latter. Charity may 
doubt if Marlowe, at an age scarcely 
mature, did not follow the foible of 
the day, in assuming loose principles 
of religion ; and if the fatal event of 
his disreputable death might not have 
been as faithfally, if more favourably, 
narrated. 

Let it be recollected that Marlowe 
classes within the first fifty known 
writers for the English Stage, and 
wrote at a time when the drama was 
little more than attempting to shake 
off the trammels of bufioonery, so ne- 
cessary to the support of interludes, 
and the strait-laced sanctity of dull 
moralities. The emancipation was 
slow in progress, and to throw off the 
leaven of time, there was a strong 
stimulatory counteraction necessary. 
Every age revels in its own fashions, 
which are no sooner cast by than it is 
usual to denounce the whole as ab- 


surdities. Still, by those who follow, 
their temporary influence must not be 
forgot. Thus the groundlings of the 


early theatres, accustomed nightly to 
hear if not hold converse with the 
Clown, or his forerunner the Vice, 
could not be expected quietly to per- 
mit such important characters to be 
banished without some equally im- 
portant feature of novelty, and bold 
must have been the author who ven- 
tured to expect success without the 
assistance of either of those ancient 
and almost hereditary favourites. In 
that attempt Marlowe was an early 
voluntary, and no doubt met with 
success. To point out his substitutes 
for the usual subordinate characters 
just noticed, they seem to be found, 
taking his most popular pieces, in the 
exhibition of Bajazet in an irdn cage, 
and his ‘‘ braining” himself therein, 
as represented in the first part of Tam- 
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berlain; the extravagant action of 
Tamberlain in the second part; the 
rapid succession of tragic incidents in 
the Jew of Malta; as also in the 
Massacre of Paris; with the magical 
power given to Dr. Faustus, and the 
imposing character of his attendant 
Mephostophilus, two persons that have 
recently flourished with renovated re- 
pute.* These appear manifest proofs 
of Marlowe's dramatic genius, and of 
his power to rivet the attention of the 
restless groundlings to the story of his 
drama, and secure approbation and 
success to the labours of his muse. 
Certainly his productions appear no 
unimportant stepping-stone in the pro- 
gress of the improvements of the Stage, 
which afterwards obtained such power- 
ful and decisive aid from Shakspeare; 
and the present work may be confi- 
dently pressed upon the attention of 
every lover of the drama, even if he is 
fortunate enough to possess some of 
the original editions. 

The third volume contains most of 
the author’s Poems, not now attain- 
able,—as the Hero and Leander, 
Lucan, Ovid's Elegies, printed at 
Middleburgh, unmutilated ; and with 
other pieces, those simple lines that 
cast an unfading halo round the name 
of Kit Marlowe, to remain while the 
English language lasts. Needs the 
memory of any reader refreshening for 
the reference ? 


** Come, live with me and be my love.” 


—@— 


35. Hortus Suburbanus, or a Catalogue of 
the Plants cultivated in the Gardens of 
Great Britain. By Robert Sweet, F.L.S. 
Author of “ Hortus Suburbanus Londi- 
nensis ;" “ The Botanical Cultivator ;” 
** Geraniacee ;"" ‘“* The British Flower 
Garden ;” “* British Warblers,” &c. 8vo. 
Ridgway. 

THIS work arranges the plants cul- 
tivated in our gardens according to 
their natural affinities, which is cer- 








* Most of Marlowe’s dramatic pieces were posthumously published. 


The Tragical 


History of the Life and Death of Dr. Faustus, is known with dates of 1604, 1611, 1616, 
1619, 1624, 1631, 1661, and 1663, 4to. The intense interest this play created might 
arise from an extraordinary character performing (it may be presumed but once) in this 


piece, which may be given in the words of that veritable historian William Prynn. 


After 


recounting what he would pronounce as judgments on certain playhouses, he says: ‘*'To- 
gether with the visible apparition of the Devil on the stage at the Belsavage Play-house, 
in Queen Elizabeth's dayes (to the great amazement both of the actors and spectators), 
while they were profauely playing the History of Faustus (the truth of which I have heard 
from many now alive, who well- remember it), there being some distracted with that feare- 


full sight.” 


See Hisirio-Mastix, 1633, fol. 556. 
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tainly of great utility to the cultivator, 
as it brings together at one view all 
the plants that are nearest related. At 
each genus we also see the Linnzan 
classical order to which it belongs, and 
the systematic and English name to 
each species, when first caltivated in 
this country, where native, time of 
flowering, and reference to a figure, 
and the information altogether is cer- 
tainly all that can be required. The 
numerous synonymy throughout the 
work renders it particularly useful. 


36. Mr. Jacxson’s State of the Jews, is 
a liberal appeal on behalf of many unjustly 
suffering men. We certainly think it leze 
humanité, that it should be written on the 
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turnpike gates in Germany, ‘ Jews and 
Pigs pay toll here,” (see p. 7.) but if Jews 
insult Jems Christ, it is not singular, that 
Christians should retort the contumely. 
Civil oppression, however, certainly makes 
rogues and bad subjects ; and every liberal 
protection, consistent with publick safety 
and morals, is politick with regard to all 
classes of a state, or they take no interest in 
its well-being. 

37. The Country Vicar; the Bride of 
Thrylergh, and other Poems, is a meritorious 
book. The Doctor-Syntaxian mode of des- 
cribing the Vicar and his various Curates, is 
the best part, and has many happy passages. 


38. The Odd Moments, or Time beguiled, 
contains very pleasing instructive tales. 


—@— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Camsripce, Jan. 26. 

The senior Wrangler this year is the son 
of Sir Willoughby Gordon, bart. The pre- 
sent is the first year in which gentlemen of 
Mr. Gordon’s rank have been subjected to 
examination for degrees. 

The Hulsean Prize has been adjudged to 
Mr. W. M. Mavers, of Catherine Hall, a 
converted Jew, for his dissertation on the 
following subject:—** A critical examina- 
tion of our Saviour’s Discourses with regard 
to the evidence which they afford of his 
Divine nature.” 

Dr. Smith’s annual prizes of 251. each, to 
the two best proficients in mathematics and 
natural philosophy among the commencing 
Bachelors of Arts, were this day adjudged to 
Mr. Thos, Turner, of Trinity college, and 
Henry-Percy Gordon, esq. of St. Peter’s 
college, the second and first Wranglers. 





Ready for Publication. 

The Sovereignty of the Great Seal main- 
tained against the One Hundred and Eighty- 
eight Propositions of the Chancery Com- 
missioners; in a Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Lord High Chancellor. By Francis- 
Paut Srratrorp, Esq. Senior Master in 
Ordinary of the Court of Chancery. 

Flagellum Parliamentarium ; being Sar- 
eastic Notices of nearly 200 Members of the 
first Parliament after the Restoration, A.D. 
1661 to 1678. From a contemporary MS. 
in the British Museum. This little Work 
presents an extraordinary specimen of that 
party spirit for which the reign of Charles 
the Second was so distinguished. 

The Pocket Encyclopzdia of Natural Phe- 
nomena, for the Use of Mariners, Shepherds, 
Gardeners, Husbandmen, and others ; being 
a Compendium of Prognostications of the 
Weather, Signs of the Seasons, Periods of 
Plants, and other Phenomena in Natural 


History and Philosophy. Compiled princi- 
pally from the MSS. of the late T. F. Fors- 
ter, esq. F.L.S. By T. Forster, M. B. 
F.L.S. M. A. S. and M.M.S. and Corre- 
sponding Member of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences at Philadelphia. 

A Treatise on the Natural History, Phy- 
siology, and Management of the Honey Bee. 
By Dr. Bevan. 

Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, 
with Genealogical and Topographical Notes : 
to which is added, a Chronological List of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, with the 
blazon of their respective Arms. By Tuo- 
mas WitLemenT, author of Regal Heraldry. 

A Historical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Account of Kirkstall Abbey, illustrated with 
highly finished Engravings in the Line Man- 
ner. By Joun Cousen, pupil of the late 
John Scott, esq. from drawings by Wm. 
Mulready, esq. R.A. and Chas. Cope. 

No. XVIII. of Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of Londoa,” containing historical 
and descriptive Accounts of Carlton Palace, 
the Church of St. Luke at Chelsea, &c. ; 
also remarks on Modern Gothic Architec- 
ture, &c, 

Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, Nos. 
38 and 39; the first being the concluding 
part of Exeter Cathedral, and the other com- 
mencing the illustrations of Peterborough. 

No. LIL. of Specimens of the Architectural 
Autiquities of Normandy. By Mr. Pucinand 
J.and H. Le Kevux. Coutaining 20 Engrav- 
ings, illustrative chiefly of the ancient build- 
ings of Caen. The editor, Mr. Britton, 
announces in the present Number, that the 
whole of the Letter-press will be given to 
the Subscribers with the next Number, 
which finishes the work, in order to obviate 
the severe tax on Literature, of presenting 
eleven copies of the work to so many public 
and private Libraries. 

Mr. Georce Cooxe has published three 
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Numbers of a new Work, consisting of 
Views only, illustrative of London and its 
Vicinity. The Views appear to be beauti- 
fully executed; and in many of them the 
figures and effect are added from the pencil 
of A. W. Callcott, R. A. The work, it is 
expected, wil! extend to four volumes. 

A Biographical Work, entitled * The 
Modern Jesuits.” Translated from the 
French of L’Abbé Martial Marcet de La 
Roche Arnauld. By Emme Lepace, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language, Fulham. 

Nuge Canore; or Epitaphian Memen- 
toes (in stone-cutters’ verse) of the Medici 
Family, of modern times. By Unus Quorum. 

A New Edition of the Rev. Grevitis 
Ewino’s Scripture Lexicon, very considerably 
enlarged, and adapted to the general reading 
of the Greek Classics. 

Catholic Emancipation considered- on 
Protestant Principles. In a Letter to the 
Earl of Liverpool. By an Irish Member of 
Parliament. 

A Letter to Viscount Milton, M.P. By 
one of his Constituents. 

Historical References, &c. 
Howarp, of Corby Castle esq. 

Views on the Subject of Corn and Cur- 
rency. By Tuomas Jopuin, esq. 

A Reply to Dr. Lingard’s Vindication. 
By Joun Aten, esq. 

Proressor Lee’s Lectures on the He- 
brew Language. 

A Work on Paper Money, Banking, and 
Overtrading. By Sir Henry Paxnext, bart. 

The True Theory of Rent, in Opposition 
to Mr. Ricardo and others. By a Member 
of the University of Cambridge. 

Selections from the Works of Bishop 
Hopkins. By the Rev. Dr. Witson. 

Idolatry, a Poem, By the Rev. Wittiam 
Swan, Missionary. 

A New Comedy. 
** Athens,” 


By Henry 


By the Author of 





Preparing for Publication. 

Illustrated by upwards of 100 wood-cuts 
of Arms, The Siege of Carlaverock: a 
French Poem, containing an account of the 
Siege and Capture of Carlaverock Castle, in 
Scotland, by King Edward the First, in 
June 1301, with a description of the Arms 
and merits of each Knight in the English 
Army who was present on the occasion, 
written soon after that event. With a 
Translation; an Historical and ‘Topographi- 
cal Account of the Castle; and Memoirs of 
all the Individuals who are mentioned. By 
Nicnotas Harris Nicotas, esq. Barrister- 
at-Law; Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. This interesting Poem merits much 
more attention than it has hitherto received ; 
for the Historical and Heraldic information 
which it contains is not only important in 
relation to the event and the individuals 
commemurated, but is peculiarly deserv- 
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ing of notice from its presenting the earliest 
blazon of Armorial bearings which is extant ; 
and thus proving that Heraldry was reduced 
toa science at so remote a period as the 
close of the Thirteenth Century. 

A History of Bedfordshire is proposed 
to be published by subscription, to illustrate 
which, no proper expense will be spared in 
the Engraving department. Great part of 
the work will be derived from materials 
which have been for a very long period of 
years in my eng con amore, Nuch at 
tention has been paid to Mineralogy and 
Botany ; and a Biographical sketch has been 
drawn up of every individual of note, who 
has been in any way connected with the 
County; including a notice of the Arch- 
deacons of Bedford, and one of living Authors. 

Materials towards a well-digested History 
vf Bristol; comprising an Essay on the 
Topographical Etymologies of that City and 
Neighbourhood ; and a Critical Examination 
of the Rev. Samuel Seyer’s «* Memoirs of 
Bristol.” By Joun Evans, Author of “A 
Chronological Outline of the History of 
Bristol, &c.”’ 

A Translation of Niebuhr’s Roman His- 
tory, undertaken ia concert with the Author, 
By the Rev. Juttus Hare, and C. Tuirt- 
WALL, esq. Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

A new edition of Sir John Wynne'’s 
celebrated History of the Gwydir Family, 
edited in 1770, by Daines Barrington, esq. 
With additional Notes and Illustrations. 
By a Native of the Principality. To which 
will be annexed, an original work, contain- 
ing Memoirs of celebrated and distinguished 
contemporary Welshmen, Bishops, &c. 

Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York and 
Lancaster, historical and biographical. By 
Emma Roserts. 

A Series of Tales, entitled Tales of Welsh 
Society and Scenery; comprising descrip- 
tions of several characteristic customs, with 
delineations of the scenery and manners of 
the natives, in the uplund and more secluded 
districts of the Principality. 

A new Poem from the pen of Bernarp 
Barron, entitled ** The Widow's Tale,” 
founded on the melancholy loss of the Five 
Wesleyan Missionaries in the Mail Boat off 
the Island of Antigua, 

Travels from India to England, by way of 
the Burman Empire, Persia, Asia Miuor, 
Turkey, &c. in the years 1825-6, By J. E. 
ALexanbeR, esq. H. P. 

The Autobiography of Thomas Dibdin, 
of the Theatres Royal Drury-lane, Covent- 
garden, Haymarket, &c. and Author of the 
** Cabinet,” the *‘ Jew and the Doctor,” 
&e. 
Recollections of an Officer of the King’s 
German Legion; being an account of his 
Campaigns and Services in the Peninsula, 
Sicily, Italy, and Maita, England, Ireland, 
and Denmark. In 2 vols. 
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Six Discourses delivered before the Royal 

Society at their Anniversary Meetings, on 

the award of the Royal and Copley Medals ; 

preceded by an Address to the Society, de- 

livered in 1800, on the Progress and Pros- 

oe of Science. By Sir Humpurey Davy, 
rt. 

Transactions of the Perth Literary and 
Antiquarian Society; including some very 
curious and original MSS., among those 
are an Historical Chronicle from the year 
1560; and Scotland’s Teares, By W. Lith- 

w, the Traveller. 

The Institutions of Physiology. By J. F. 
Briumensacn, M. D. Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Gottingen. Translated 
from the last Latin Edition. With copious 
notes, by John Elliotson, M. D. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of 
the United States of North America till the 
British Revolution in 1688, By James 
Grauame, esq. 

The Rev. Archdeacon Wrancuam’s Anti- 
quarian Trio; consisting of Views and De- 
scriptions of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
House, Kirkby; Rudston Church and Obe- 
lisk; Effigy at Scarborough; to which will 
be added the Poet’s Favourite Tree. 

Travels of the Russian Mission through 
Mongolia to China, and Residence in Pekin, 
in the Years 1820-21. By Georce Tim- 
xowsk!, with Corrections and Notes, by 
M. J. Klaproth. 

A Winter’s Journey through Lapland 
and Sweden. By Mr. Artuur Caper 
Brook. 

Sir Thomas More; a series of Colloquies 
on the Progress and Prospects of Society. 
By Rosert Soutuey. 

The present State of the Island of Sar- 
dinia, with Plates. By Captain Witi1am 
Henry Smytu, R. N. 

A New Edition of Fox’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs, illustrated by copious Notes and splen- 
did Illuminations. Edited by Dr. Dispin. 

The manuscript Life of Mr. Fox, written 
by the late Marcotm Lane, esq. in the 
possession of Lord Holland; to be edited 
and enlarged by a distinguished literary and 
political Friend. 

No, III. of Rosson’s Picturesque Views 
of all the English Cities. 

The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, exemplified in a series of 
illustrations of, and descriptive dissertations 
on, the House and Museum of J. Svane, 
esq. in Lincoln’s-inn Fields. By J. Britton. 

A Course of Lectures on the Evidences 
of Christianity, delivered by the Rev. W. 
Orme, Dr. Collyer, Rev. H. F. Burder, 
Stratten, Walford, Dr. J. Pye Smith, Rev. 
A, Reed, Curwen, Philip, Dr. Winter, Rev. 
J. Morrison, and the Rev. Joseph Fletcher. 

The Birthday Present. By Mrs. Suer- 
woop. 

The Elements of the History of Philo- 
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suphy and Science. By the Rev. T. Mo- 
RELL. 

A Table of the Logarithms of natural 
Numbers to Seven Figures, By Mr. Ban- 
BAGE. 

Flora Australasia. By Mr. Sweet, the 
Botanist. 

The Pocket Road Book of Ireland, on 
the Plan of Reichard’s Itineraries, intended 
to form a Companion to Leigh’s New 
Pocket Road Book of England and Wales. 

Adventures of British Seamen in the 
Southern Ocean. By Hucu Muraay, esq. 
F.R.S.E. 

Memoirs of the Marchioness of Laroche- 
jaquelein, the War in La Vendee, &c. 
From the French. With Preface and Notes 
By Sir Watter Scorr. 

Converts from Infidelity; or Lives of 
Eminent Individuals who have renounced 
Sceptical and Infidel Opinions, and em- 
braced Christianity. By ANprew Cricuton. 

Birman Empire.—An Account of the 
Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava, in the 
year 1795. By Micuaet Symes, esq. Ma- 
jor in his Majesty’s 76th Regiment.—Nar- 
tative of the late Military aud Political 
Operations in the Burmese Territory. 





Roman Law. 

The Institutes of Gaius, recently disco- 
vered in Italy by the learned men of Ger- 
many, is precisely the elementary book of 
the Roman law, which at Rome the Profes- 
sors (antecessores) used to put into the 
hands of youth ; and indeed it was from the 
Institutes of Gaius, that Justinian derived 
the greater part of those which bear his 
name. They were little known to the mo- 
derns, except by scattered fragments in the 
Digest, and by what the Breviarium Alari- 
cianum contained of them; when in the 
year 1816, M. Niebuhr deciphered, from a 
aes in the library of the Chapter of 

erona, the early pages of the book, which 
was ultimately entirely restored by the labours 
of Messrs. Goeschen, Bekker, and Holweg. 
Immediately after the publication of this 
discovery, this new classic (which exhibited 
the elements of a legislation three centuries 
prior to that of Justinian, and of which the 
various branches ceased to be in harmony 
when that Emperor introduced into it a heap 
of innovations, some of which were incon- 
sistent with its ancient principles,) was 
adopted in teaching the Roman law. The 
difficulties of the text to the students are, 
however, considerable. M. Boulet, a Pari- 
sian advocate, has published a translation of 
the work into French, with explanatory 
notes, and conjectural fillings up of several 
little gaps which still exist in the original. 





VatuasLe Ortentat Manuscripts. 
The publication of three manuscripts of 
great antiquity aud undoubted authenticity 
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will very shortly take place, calculated to 
Communicate the most useful light upon 
the earliest epochs of history, as well of 
continenta! India, as of Ceylon, the princi- 
pal site of the religion of Budhoo, his birth 
place and abode. These interesting docu- 
ments are, Ist. the Mah4-vansi, or the doc- 
trine, race, and lineage of Budhoo : it stands 
at the head of the Budhist books of autho- 
rity, and exhibits a detailed account of the 
incarnation, birth, and actions of Budhoo 
Guatama, together with the history and 
iculars of the introduction and spread of 
is doctrine, his successors, the dates of the 
principal events, and various data involving 
very important subjects of consideration for 
scientific Europe. The Raji-vali, the se- 
ries of Kings; and the Raja-ratnacari, the 
Jewel Mine or Ocean of Kings, are more 
historical than the Mahd-vansi, and will 
certainly help to fix the date of events 15 
or 16 centuries back. 

The circumstances under which the fore- 
going three manuscripts were acquired, are 
such as to furnish the strongest evidence of 
their authenticity; although the value of 
these books have been long known to the 
Orientalist, yet hitherto they have been bu- 
ried in the Véharis attached to Budhoo’s 
temples, or hidden under the almost un- 
known characters in which they were writ- 
ten; yet they are confessedly calculated to 
bring before us sundry most essential dates, 
which, collated with the Hindi histories, 
may fix with a good degree of certainty the 
chronology of events, treated, for want of 
such testimony, as mere fables. 

Sir A. Johnston, Chief Justice of Ceylon, 
has the credit of procuring these valuable 
MSS. from the Buddhist priests; and they 
are to be published by subscription. 


Sr. Joun’s, WestMminsTER. 

Simon Stephenson, esq. Vestry Clerk of 
the united parishes of St. Margaret’s and 
St. John’s, Westminster, has presented to 
the Parish Church of St. John, an excellent 
copy, by a young Oxford artist, of the beau- 
tiful Altar-piece, by Murillo, at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The subject is our Saviour 
bearing the Cross, and is better known to 
the public by a good engraving by J. K. 
Sherwin. 

Vatuaste Marstes. 


Dr. Buckland, the Reader in Mineralogy 
and Geology at Oxford, has recently re- 
ceived a letter from Rome, announcing that 
the writer, Stephen Jarrett, esq. of Magda- 
len College, has purchased a very valuable 
collection of marbles, &c. in that city, for 
the purpose of presenting them to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. This collection has been 
formed by an Advocate of Rome, Signor 
Corsi, during a residence there of many 
years, and consists of 1000 polished pieces, 
all exactly of the same size, of every variety 
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of granite, sienite, porphyry, serpentine, and 
jasper marble, alabaster, &c. that is known 
to exist. ‘The size of each piece being that 
of a small octavo volume, is sufficient to 
show the effect en masse of each substance 
jt contains a descriptive ae of the 
collection hus been published at Rome. 


Sortrenine Cast Iron. 


A way has lately been discovered of ren- 
dering cast iron soft and malleable; it con- 
sists in placing it in a pot surrounded by a 
soft red ore found in Cumberland and other 
parts of England, which pot is placed.in a 
common oven, the doors of which being 
closed, and but a slight draught of air per- 
mitted under the grate, a regular heat is 
kept up for one or two weeks, according to 
the thickness and weight of the castings. 
The pots are then withdrawn and suffered 
to cool, and by this operation the hardest 
cast metal is rendered so soft and malleable 
that it may be welded together, or, when in 
a cool state, bent into almost any shape by 
a hammer or vice. 


Potar Exrepition. 


It has been resolved by the Admiralty 
that another Expedition to the North Pole 
shall be undertaken; and in consequence 
the Hecla has been undergoing repairs for 
the last four months in the Dock-yard at 
Deptford, preparatory to setting out a third 
time, under the command of Captain Parry. 
The vessel is to proceed to Cloven Cliff, in 
Spitzbergen, latitude 79. 50, about 600 
miles from the North Pole, which place, it 
is expected, she will reach about the com- 
mencement of June. Here the Hecla is to 
remain, and be established as a sort of head- 
quarters, to which recourse is to be had 
when necessary, and parties are to be de- 
tached to explore the surrounding coasts 
and seas, while the main object of the Ex- 
pedition, an approach to the North Pole, 
is attempted by Captain Parry’s party. The 
Captain is to depart with two vessels, which 
are so constructed as to be capable of being 
used either as boats, or sledges to run upon 
the ice, according to circumstances, Two 
officers and ten men are to be appointed to 
each, and for this number provisions for 
three months are to be laid in each. Thus, 
should they be able to travel on an average 
fourteen miles per day, and meet with no 
obstacles, they will be able to reach the 
long-wished for Pole, and return to the 
Hecla after the accomplishment of their ob- 
ject. Capt. Franklin, last year, offered him- 
self to undertake a journey on the ice from 
Spitzbergen to the Pole. The first who 
set a bold example in this mode of travel- 
ling was Baron Wrangell. He had only 
sledges with which to accomplish his jour- 
ney on the ice, and his only subsistence 
while travelling was dried fish, on which 
he lived forty day whiel going on the ice, 
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until he was stopped by the water, and ex- 
posed to dangers for which he was totally 
unprovided. The Baron passed nearly four 


years on the ice iu this climate. 





OreGanic REMAINS. 


Jun. 31. The head, horns, vertebrae of 
the neck, and some rib bones, of a large 
animal of the deer kind, which may now be 
regarded as an extinct species, were dis- 
covered in the cliff at Skipsea, and have 
subsequently been exhibited in Bridlington, 
by James Boswell, the person who found 
them. They were partly imbedded in sa- 
ponaceous clay, overlaid with vegetable 
matter, about five feet in thickness, and in 
different stages of decomposition (about two 
and a half feet being a sort of moor soil, and 
the remaining two and a half feet being 
composed of half-decayed leaves, twigs, &c.) 
above this, to the surface, about one foot 
of common earth. The head, with the 
upper jaw, containing a row of fine teeth on 
each side, is entire; the under jaw want- 
ing. The horns which are broken toward 
the top, are large and branching, their di- 
mensions being nearly as follows :— 

feet. in. 
From the extreme tip ofeach hom 8 0 
From the tip of one horn toits root 5 9 


feet. in. 
From the tip of one of the inner 
branches to the tip of the oppo- 


sitebranch - - - - - -3 0O 
The breadth of one of the palms within 
the branches - - = <8. 4 


The length of the head from the 

back of the skull to the extre- 

mity of the upperjaw - - -1 10 
The breadth of the skull - - -0 10 

The brow-antlers, as well as the main 
horns, are palmated, and slightly divided at 
the ends, and the whole may justly be con- 
sidered as a rare and int ing speci of 
organic remains. 

An object which has excited iderable 
curiosity, has lately been discovered in the 
vicinity, of Westbury. As the workmen of 
Mr. Jesse Greenland, brickmaker, were 
digging for clay, they came, when about 
five feet below the surface, to a hard mas- 
sive substance, which proved to be a piece 
of an oak tree, in an upright position, 
closely imbedded in the surrounding clay. 
The clay was carefully separated till they 
reached its base, which was six feet lower 
in the ground. The wood is perfectly 
black, and solid in the middle, measuring 
six feet in length, and upwards of three feet 
in circumference, 
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Sociery or Axtiguaries of Lonpon. 


Fel. 1. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. in 
the Chair : 

Mr. Ellis, in a Letter to the President, 
communicated a transcript of a letter in the 
Harleian Collection, addressed by Mr. Green- 
howe to a minister named Crompton, giving 
some curious information respecting the 
Jews in England in 1662. The time at 
which the Jews were recalled into this 
country, as a people, Mr. Ellis observed, 
had been a subject of doubt and contro- 
versy ; Burnet stating them to have been 
recalled by Oliver Cromwell, whilst this is 
denied by Tovey, who, in his Anglia Ju- 
daica, affirms, that in the year 1663 there 
were not twelve Jews resident in London. 
The Letter now communicated, however, 
proves that the Jews existed as a people in 
London in 1662, having a Synagogue, cele- 
brating therein their own worship, assist- 
ing at which the writer saw above a hun- 
dred Jews, besides women, many richly ap- 
parelied, and some wearing jewels ; all of 
them seeming to be merchants and traders, 
without one mechanic person among them. 
These Jews, it also appeared from the same 
document, had only a few years before cele- 
brated the fast of Tabernacles in booths on 
the south side of the Thames; but kept 


themselves out of observation as much as 
possible, upon the Restoration of Charles II. 
as the laws against them had never been 
formally repealed. 
Mr. Ellis gave two extracts from the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, shewing that 
the Jews had returned to England as a peo- 
ple, before the Restoration ; and cites a pe- 
tition to Parliament, from a goldsmith nam- 
ed Violet, which fixes the year 1656 as the 
date of their recal. About this time they 
had undergone great persecutions in Poland, 
from which country they had at length been 
expelled; and Cromwell, having thoughts 
of recalling them into England, sent for the 
principal Lawyers the chief Citizens of Lon- 
don, and twelve Ministers of various deno- 
minations of London to advise him upon the 
point. The Lawyers were favourable to the 
recal of the Jews, and the Citizens were in- 
different ; but the Preachers, among whom 
was the celebrated Hugh Peters, differed 
greatly in their opinions, assailing each 
other with texts of Scripture, until they 
tired out the Protector, who said he had 
seut for them for his conscience’ sake, but 
that instead of resolving his doubts as to the 
lawfulness of recalling the Jews, they had 
only increased them by their contention; 
and he would therefore desire nothing of 
them but their prayers that he and his 
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council might be guided aright in their de- 


cision. 

This very interesting paper terminates 
with some remarks on the high estimation 
in which Cromwell was held by the Jews, 
as well on the Continent as in this country, 
on account of his recalling them hither. 
Regarding him as a powerful prince, favour- 
ing them by all the means in his power, it 
appears that if they could in any way have 
made out for him a Jewish descent, they 
would have declared him to be their tem- 
poral Messiah! 


Bristow Puirosoruicat ann Lirerary 
Soctery. 


Jan. 25. The Rev. Mr. Eden read a 
short Memoir by Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
bart. on the subject of the Kimmeridge 
Coal Money,—specimens of which lay on 
the table for inspection. After quoting a 
passage from Hatchins’s History of Dorset, 
in which this article is mentioned, with an 
observation that coal is the cant word in 
some countries for money, the learned Ba- 
ronet remarked, that it had been reserved 
for Mr. Miles (who lately published an. in- 
teresting account of the Deverel Barrow, 
reviewed in our last vol. pp. 421, 530, 
616), to throw a further light upon the 
coal money, though not to ascertain the 
positive . yo to which it was originally 
applied. e had proved, however, that it 
was of very early date, and that the tradi- 
tion of its having been used as money in 
more modern times was erroneous. He had 
also proved, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, that the spot on which these relics 
have been found was once inhabited by some 
foreign settlement.—He proceeded to re- 
mark, that the most singular discovery 
which tends to ascertain the high authority 
of this place as once inhabited, was that of 
a sacrifice of a young bullock’s head, placed 
within a_shallow patera of stone, which he 
had in his own possession; and he con- 
cluded by saying, that it was evident there 
must have been some antient settlement on 
this ground, probably one that was engaged 
in maritime pursuits. 

Dr. Carrick read to the Society another 
letter of Sir R. C. Hoare, giving an account 
of the opening of an ancient Barrow, at 
Nettleton, Wilts, with some prefatory re- 
marks by the Doctor, descriptive of the 
pe and adjoining parishes, which seem to 
nave been in former times the scene of va- 
rious remarkable events. Amongst other 
remains of antiquity in the vicinity, Dr. 
Carrick pointed out two long barrows, 
about half way between Derham and Net- 
tleton, one on each side of the road, which 
he conjectured may have served to cover 
the remains of the combatants, who fell in 
the great battle, fought in that neighbour- 
hood in the year 577, between Ceadlin, 
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King of Wessex, and the Britons. He then 
adverted to the adjoining parishes of Lit- 
tleton Drew, or Littleton St. Andrew, of 
doubtful etymology; Castlecomb, so called 
from the remains of an ancient British 
fortress near the Tumulus and the Fosse 
road ; and Slaughterford, farther down tlie 
river, a name strikingly indicative of deeds 
of death in former times, although neither 
the period or the actors have been ascer- 
tained. The Doctor conjectures it to be 
the scene of the great battle, so important 
in its consequences, between Edward the 
elder, the son of Alfred, and the Danes, in 
910; in which the two celebrated Kings of 
the Danes, Halfdane and Edwills, sons of 
Ragnar Lodbrog, were slain, and the Danish 
power permanently broken. The Barrow, 
as described by Sir R. C. Hoare, is a long 
Stone Barrow, with a Cromlech, or Kest- 
vaen, on its eastern extremity ; one of that 
sort which is of the most rare occurrence, 
and which, from its external and internal 
circumstances, appears to be one of the 
most ancient of the British sepulchral mo- 
numents. The Tumulus was laid open lon- 
gitudinally to the extent of 150 feet; but 
nothing was discovered in it but the remains 
of a single interment, apparently of a young 
man, about six feet in height, Tying on the 
left side, with his legs gathered up, and the 
knees approaching the chin. The skeleton © 
was in a remarkable state of rvation, 
after the lapse of probably more than 2000 
years. No sort of weapon, nor urn, nor 
implement, was found there, except a small 
sharp instrument of flint, the use of which 
appears uncertain. The Cromlech, on the 
extremity of the Tumulus (consisting now 
of only three large stones, two erect, and 
one large flat stone fallen down, and re- 
clining against the former) was not dis- 
turbed ; although Sir R.C. Hoare was of 
opinion, that the principal interment lay 
under it: but his considerate forbearance 
would not allow him, by a closer examina- 
tion, to risk the falling of the stones, and 
the destruction of that ancient British mo- 
nument, notwithstanding his longing de- 
sire to ascertain that doubtful point. It is 
almost unneces: to say, that the skeleton 
was left in situ ; and that the Tumulus was 
restored as exactly as possible in its former 
state by the laudable care of that zealous, 
munificent, and judicious Antiquary. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES, 


A discovery of rather a curious nature 
has taken place in the neighbourhood of 
Newbury: as a servant belonging to Mr, 
Aldridge was clearing out a drain which ran‘ 
into a heap of rubbish near the premises, he, 
struck upon an ashlar stone which 
to cross the drain, ahd on lifting it up, dis- 
covered an ancient vase, which from its 
shape and other citcumstances, proves it- 
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self to be of Roman origin. The vase is 
about seven inches high, the lower part 
cylindrically formed, terminating in an ele- 
gantly shaped neck; and, judging from its 
colour, it is of that composition which his- 
torians call the Samean Jet. The letters 
D:oM: in one line, and S:M:L: in 
another under it, are visibly impressed upon 
it, but there are others which have not yet 
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been decyphered. In the vase was a deposit 
of dark-coloured ashes, which had evidently 
been calcined, a sinall piece of iron or steel 
about two inches long, fixed in a sort of 
handle of horn, on which are impressed, 
rather indistinctly the letters P : R: M. 
There are also two small coins, the literal 
inseription obliterated, but on the side of 
one of them is a female figure with a spear. 
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SONNET 
To Sytvanus Ursan, Gent. 
By Joun Taytor, Esq. 
URBAN or NICHOLS ™*, since in either 
name 
Benevolence and knowledge we can trace, 
Merits descending to thy lineal race, 
Thee, friend, I greet, and with a grateful aim, 
For thou hast shewn for me pure friend- 
ship’s flame. 
Still vice and folly in thy records chase, 
Records that Learning and that Virtue 


grace, 
And hence, indeed ** Toe GentLeman” 
proclaim. {hand 
Tis thine to rescue from Time’s grasping 
What else in dark Oblivion he would hide. 
Tis thine to join with zeal that noble Bandt 
Who Genius aid, yet spare its decent pride. 
Hail to the Funp, the boast of Freedom’s 
land, [fide. 
In whose prompt bounty Sorrow may con- 





SONNET 
To Avexanper Cuatmers, Esq. F.S.A. 
By the same. 


(CHALMERS, thy worth I’ve known full 
many 8 year, 

Hence to the Samian’s $ doctrine I agree, 

And Appison again I view in thee, 

Like his, thy works, judicious, terse, and 
clear. 
In thy Prosector § vividly appear 

Learning profound, and Humour chastely 

free, 

Such as mankind in his Spectator see, 
Touch’d with a moral charm to Virtue dear. 
Nor less we in thy Biographic page || 

J — allied with taste and candour 

nd, 





* John Nichols, esq. Editor of “* The 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” the oldest and 
most respectable of similar publications. 
This Sonnet was written previous to the 
death of this venerable gentleman.—J. T. 

+ The Conductors of Tue Literary 
Fuxv. Mr. Nichols was many years one 
of the Registrars of that Society. 

t Pyrnacoras. 

§ A series of papers, written by this gen- 
tleman, and first published in this Magazine. 
|| Lives of the British Poets. 





POETRY. 


Tracing another Jounson, lofty sage, 
In manners stern, but still in nature kind. 
Thus three great Pow’rs in Virtue’s cause 
engage, 
Thou, friend, combining each congenial 


mind. 
—-— 
WHEN IS IT TIME TO DIE! 
By the Author of ** Massensurcu.” 
WHEN is it time to die! 


When soul and spirits fail ? 
When heart within, and world without, 
Tell the same dreary tale ? 


When is it time to die! 
When friends are all estranged ; 
When in this lone inconstant world, 
Not one remains unchanged ? 


When is it time to die ! 
When o’er the troubled soul, 

The deep full gush, the whelming tide, 
Of bitter waters roll ? 


When is it time to die ! 
When passions all at strife, 
Recoil and sting, like serpent brood, 
The heart that warmed to life ? 


When is it time to die! 
When Memory, traitor grown, 
Comes like Remorse, with all the past, 
And shows us of our own? 


Or when revengeful Hope, 
Reproached as insincere, 

Leaves us to dark Reality, ‘ 
To make the truth appear ? 


Then is it time to die! 
Not if each pulse were pain 

That beat within this drooping heart, 
Or maddened through the brain. 


No! ’tis but time to die 
When God the summons sends— 
Bear up poor heart and sinking frame, 
Till He thy trouble ends. 


—@--- 


FIRST SENSATIONS. 
O YES, when Life’s fair sunny scene 
Each sweet emotion gives, 
When all around is still, serene— 
No mean affection lives, 
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Then thrills the heart to nature true, 
The best of feelings giv’n ; 

O then does ev'ry hour renew 
Th’ approving smile of Heav'n. 


Yon songster from the leafy spray, 
Sweet music breathes around, 

And artless, through the livelong day, 
Its grateful warblings sound. 


Thus wy content, should mortal man 
To heav’n his.day commend ; 
And wisely seek in Virtue’s plan 
Those joys which ne’er can end. 
C. Warp. 
— oe -— 


THE 
CHARTER SONG or LONDONDERRY. 
Written for the Celebration of the Shutting of 
the Gates of that City against King James's 
Army on the 7th of December, 1688 *. 
By the Rev. Joun Grauam, M.A. 
Rector of Tamlaghtard. 


A Freeman and Freeholder of that City. 
(Air—Auld lang Syne) 


ULL many a Jong wild winter's night, 
And sultry summer's day, 

Are pass’d and gone, since James took flight, 
From Derry walls away ; 

Cold are the hands that clos’d that gate 
Against the wily foe, 

But here to Time's remotest date 
Their Spirit still shall glow. 


Cuorus. 


These walls still held by valiant men, 
No slave shall e’er subdue— 
And when we close our gates again 


We'll all be found Trusz Buve. 


Lord Antrim’s men came down yon glen 
With drums and trumpets gay, 

The ’Prentice Boys just heard the noise, 
And then prepar’d for play ; 

While some — the gates they clos’d, 
And joining hand in hand, 

Before the wall resolv'd to fall, 
Or for their freedom stand. 


Cuorus. 


When honour calls to Derry walls 
The noble and the brave, 

Oh he that in the battle falls 
Must find a hero’s grave. 


Then came the hot and doubtful fray, 
With many a mortal wound, 

While thousands in wild war's array 
Stood marshall'd all around. 

Each hill and plain was strew’d with slain, 
The Foy e ran red with blood, 

But all was vain, the town to gain 
Here Wii.1aM’s standard stood. 





* Our last Supplement, pp. 604—608, 
details the history of this important event. 
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Cuorvus. 

Renown'd are those, who face their foes, 
As men and heroes should— 

But basely to the grave he goes 
Who fears to shed his blood. 

The matchless deeds of those who here 
Defied the Tyrant’s frown, 

On History’s bright rolls appear 
Emblazon’d in renown— 

Here deathless Watker’s faithful word 
Sent hosts against the foe, 

And Gallant Murray’s bloody sword 
The Gallic chief laid low. 


Cuorus. 

We honour those heroic dead, 
Their glorious memory ; 

May we who stand here in their stead 
As wise and valiant be. 

Oh sure a heart of stone would melt 
The scenes once here to see, 

And witness all our Fathers felt 
To leave their country free ; 

They saw the lovely matron’s cheek 
With want and terror pale, 

They heard their child’s expiring shriek 
Float on the passing gale. 


Cuorus. 
Yet here they stood, in fire and blood, 
As battle rag’d around, 
Resolv’d to die till Victory 
Their purple standard crown'd. 


The sacred rights these heroes gain’d 
In many a hard-fought day, 

Shall they by us be still maintain’d, 
Or basely cast away ? 

Shall rebels vile rule o’er our Isle, 
And call it all their own ? 

Oh surely no, the faithless foe 
Must bend before the throne. 


Cuorus. 
Our lovely Isle, once more will smile, 
From bigot’s fury free, 
While baffled Rome shall keep at home 
Her chains and slavery. 


—@— 
HOW COLD IT IS! 
Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte : nec jam sustineant onus 
Sylva laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto ? 
Hor. Carm. I. 9. Ad Thaliarchum. 





Now the blustering Boreas blows, 

See the waters round are froze ; 
The trees that skirt the dreary plain 
All day a murmuring cry maintain ; 
The trembling forest hears their moan, 
And sadly mingles groan with groan : 
How dismal all from East to West ! 
Heaven defend the poor distrest ! 

Such is the tale on hill and vale, 
Each traveller may behold it is ; 

While low and high are beard to cry, 
«¢ Bless my heart, how cold it is.” 
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Lo! slumbering Sloth, that cannot bear 

The question of the searching air, 
Lifts up her unkempt head, and tries, 
But cannot for her —- rise: 
The whilst the housewife briskly throws 
Around, her wheel, and sweetly shews 
The healthful cheek that labour brings, 
Which is not in the gift, of kings. 

To her long life, devoid of strife, 
And justly, too, unfolded is, 

The while the sloth to stir is loth, 
And shivering cries, ‘* How cold it is!” 

Now lisps Sir Fopling,—tender weed !— 

All quiliog the a iebes reed, 
*< How keen the blast attacks my back! 
John, place some list upon that crack : 
Quick, sandbag all the sashes round, 
Go, see there ’s not an air-hole found. 
Ah! bless me! still I feel a breath; 
Good lack! ’tis like the chill of death !”’ 

Indulgence pale tells this weak tale, 
Till he in furs enfolded is, 

Still, still, complains, for all his pains, 
*< Bless my heart, = cold it is !” 


Now the poor Newsman from the town 

Explores his path along the down, 
His frozen fingers sadly blows, 
And still he tramps, and still it snows ; 
Till cover’d all from head to feet, 
Like penance in her whitest sheet ;— 
** Go, take his paper, Richard, go, 
And give a dram, to make him glow.” 

This was thy cry, Humanity, 
More precious far than gold it is, 

Such gifts to deal, when newsmen feel, 
All clad in snow, How cold it is. 


Humanity! delightful tale ! 

While we feel the winter-gale, 
May the peer in ermined coat 
Bend his ear to sorrow’s note ; 
And where with misery’s weight opprest 
A sufferer sits, a shivering guest, 
Full ample let his bounty flow, 
To soothe the bosom numb’d with woe, 

In town or vale, where’er the tale 
Of real grief unfolded is, 

Oh! may he give the means to live 
To those who know How cold it is. 


Perhaps some Warrior, blind and lam’d, 
Some dauntless Tar for Britain maim’d,— 
Consider these ; for thee they bore 
The loss of limb, and ventured more : 

Oh! pass them not ; or, if ye do, 
ri sigh to think they fought for you. 
Go! Pity all: but, "bove the rest, 
= a or the Tar distrest. 
rough winter’s reign, relieve their pain, 
For what they've done, sure, bold it as 
Their wants supply, whene’er they cry, 
** God bless us, Sirs! How cold it is !”” 


Stand forth! Ye sluggards, sloths, and 
beaux ! 


Who dread the note that WinteER blows . 
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Adopt the counsel of a friend, 
Unless the voice of truth offend. 
While Nature deals her frosts around, 
Face the pure air, and pace the ground ; 
Keep early hours and exercise : 
Therein Health’s balmy blessing lies. 
On hill and dale, though brisk the gale, 
Though sleety you behold it is, 
Your blood shall glow, your spirits flow, 
And you'll ne’er cry, ‘* How cold it is !” 
Chelsea. Paut Pry. 
—o— 
SONNETS, 
From a New Edition of Sonnets and 
other Poems. By D,L. Ricuarvson. Jn 
the Press. 


I. To a Lapy at THe Harp. 
O#! breathe melodious Minstrel, once 


ain 

Thy soul-entrancing song! responsive tears 

Attest thy power. Thy gentle voice ap- 
pears 

Like sounds of summer’s eve, or some sweet 
strain 

That wildly haunts the visionary brain, 

Or charms the slumbering mourner; va- 
nished years, 

That Time’s dim twilight hallows and en- 
dears, 

Return, like shadows, o’er the trembling 
main 

Beneath the lunar beam. Then waken still 

Those magic notes, with more than music 
fraught,— 

Angelic harmonies ! Each echo seems 

A spell from Heaven by skill celestial 
wrought 

To cheer the clouded mind, the sad heart 
thrill 

With sacred memories,and delightful dreams ! 





IJ. Lowpon in THe Morwing, 
(THE Morning wakes, and through the 


misty air, 
In sickly radiance struggles like the dream 
Of sorrow-shrouded hope.—O’er Thames’s 
stream, 
Whose sluggish waves a loathsome burden 


bear— 

The bloated City’s refuse—the faint glare 

Of early sunlight spreads—the long streets 
seem 

Unpeopled yet: but soon each path shall 
teem 

With hurried steps and visages of care ! 

And eager throngs shall meet, where crowd- 
ed marts 

Echo with mingled sounds, too often fraught 

With pain and strife—alas ! how many hearts 

The lust of gold may taint, ’till sadly 
taught 

The countless pangs its spurious charm im- 


parts, 
The finer spirit scorns the prize it sought. 





Bod 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


=== 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Feb, 8. The two Houses met this day, 
pursuant to adjournment, and were chiefly 
occupied with receiving Petitions respect- 
ing the Catholic Question and Corn Bill, 
numbers of which haye been daily presented 
to the Parliament, 


—e— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 12. 


The Earl of Liverpool, after postponing 
his motion on the Corn Question, moved 
an Address of Condolence to his Majesty, 
on the lamented death of the Duke of York, 
and made a recapitulation of some of the 
more prominent public virtues of the illus- 
trious Prince, adverting slightly , but feel- 
ingly, to his many amiable private qualities. 





The same day, in the House or Com- 
mons, Mr. Peel moved an Address of Con- 
dolence similar to that agreed to in the 
House of Lords. The Right Hon. Gent. 
quoting the last words he had heard from 
the deceased Prince, asked to compare the 
state of the Army disembarked the other 
day at Lisbon, with that of the troops which 
landed at Ostend in 1794. For the kind- 
liness of demeanor, urbanity, and unimpeach- 
able impartiality, which the Duke of York. 
had maintained towards all men in the ad- 
ministration of his office, he wee to the 
many members around him who had them- 
selves had experience of his excellent qua- 
lities. In conclusion, he called upon the 
House to express its sympathy with the sor- 
rows of Him who had lost the companion of 
his infancy—the partner of his youthful 
sports and studies—and the friend of his whole 
life ; and at the same time, to mark their 
estimation of him whom they had all lost— 
of him who had toiled so long, so zealously, 
and so successfully in the public service, and 
in that long period had never broken a pro- 


mise—never resented a personal injury—and 


never deserted a friend. — Mr. Brougham 
and Sir Robert Wilson bore ready testimony 
to the justice of all that had beeu said in 
praise of the illustrious Prince ; and the Ad- 
dress was unanimously agreed to. 


—-@—. 
House or Commons, Feb. 15. 


Mr. Wilmot Horton moved for a Com- 
mittee to take into consideration the expe- 
diency of adopting an extensive system of 
EmiGRATIon, to relieve the redundant po- 
pulation of the United Kingdom. He be- 
gan with a brief history of the former Emi- 
gration Committee, and proceeded to detail 
the result of the limited experiment which 


had been made under the recommendation, 
which result he showed had been so suc- 
cessful in every relation, that it called forth 
the thanks.as well of the emigrants as of the 
previous inhabitants of the country to which 
they had been transmitted. He adverted 
very fally to the state of Ireland, which, he 
asserted, presented no possible chance of 
amelioration but through the removal of a 
great part of her present unemployed popu- 
lation—Mr. James Grattan opposed the 
motion, on the ground that the money re- 
quisite to r e the ber of emigrants 
necessary to produce any sensible alleviation 
could be much more advantageously em- 
ployed at home ; and moved, as an amend- 
ment, ** That the state of distress which 
exists in this country now, and has existed 
for some time, calls for a remedy far differ- 
ent from any that can arise from the re- 
newal of the committee on emigration.” — 
Mr. Peel professed to hold an intermediate 
belief between the sanguine expectation of 
some gentlemen and the despair of others. 
He had no doubt that the removal of a part 
of the redundant population would be a very 
happy change for iheuies and for those 
from whose immediate neighbourhood they 
should remove ; but to render the measure 
one of national benefit, it must be carried on 
upon a great scale, and at a vast expense. 
The saotion was carried without a division, 
and a committee appointed, 


—@o— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 16. 

In consequence of his Majesty having 
sent a M age to Parli t Pp ti gz an 
additional provision for the Duke and 
Duchess of Clarence, the Earl of Liverpool 
moved an address expressing the acqniese- 
ence of the House, He stated that the 
proposed addition to his Royal Highness’s 
income was a jointure of 6,000/, per annum 
to the Duchess, with a grant of 3,000/. 
per annum to the Duke, which, with 3,000/. 

r annum, to which he is entitled from the 

uke of York's death, would form a total 
increase of -12,000/. per annum upon the 
Duke's present income of about 26,000/.— 
a provision, he submitted, by no means tao 
liberal for the Prince next in probable suc- 
cession to the Throne.—The Address was 
unanimously agreed to. 











In the House or Commons, the above 
grant to the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, 
on the motion of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was carried by a majority of 167 
to 75. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 
The Paris papers have been occupied by 


discussions on a projected Jaw to restrain, 
or rather to crush, the liberty of the press. 
The measure is decidedly unpopular and im- 
politic. All the literati are arrayed against 
it, and three distinguished leaders of the 
French Academy, M. M. Michaud, Lacre- 
telle, and Vileman, have been deprived of 
their readerships to the King, for support- 
ing, at the Academy, a proposition describ- 
ing the alarms of menaced literature. The 
first is an editor of the Quotidienne. 

A petition from M. de Montlosier against 
the Jesuists, presented to the Chamber of 
Peers, was met by a motion to proceed to 
the order of the day. This motion was de- 
feated by a majority of one hundred and 
thirteen to seventy-three, and the petition 
was ordered to be referred to the branch of 
the ministry, to whose cognizance it be- 
longed. This decision must be very disa- 
greeable to the Court. The truth seems to 
be that the French Chamber consider the 
Jesuists too devoted to the Court of Rome 
to render their influence very desirable. 

A singular difficulty agitates the new-made 
nobility of France. When the armies of 
Napoleon spread themselves over Europe, 
he tvok the liberty of granting tit!es to his 
Generals: some taken from the names of 
fields of battle, some from the towns and 
provinces of which he had temporary posses- 
sion. The Austrian Court refuses to recog- 
nize those titles which are taken from towns 
or provinces of its own dominions ; acknow- 
ledging, however, those which merely com- 
memorate victories, as Wagram, Essling, 
and so forth—The Dukes of Dalmatia, Ra- 
gusa, Belluno, and some others are thus 
dis-titled by Austria, though their titles are 
confirmed by the restored Government of 
France. 

A deplorable event happened on the sth, 
at Rouen. Mr. Drake, an Englishman, 50 
years of age, was on his way from London 
to Paris, with 3 rattle snakes and some 
young crocodiles. Notwithstanding the pre- 
cautions he had taken to secure them against 
the cold, the finest of the three serpents 
was dead on his arrival. The two others, 
appearing very languid, were placed in their 
cage near the stove. Mr. Drake thinking 
that one of them seemed dead, was so im- 
pradent as to take it and carry it to the 
window. Suddenly the creature revived, 
and bit him on the left hand in two places. 
He ran into the court-yard, and rubbed the 
wounds with ice, and bound a cord round 
the arm just above the wrist. Dr. Pihorel 
was immediately sent for, and at Drake’s 
desire cauterized the wounds in a manner 


which made the spectators tremble. Drake 





took halfa glass of olive oil, and for a short 
time seemed easy, but fatal symptoms ap- 
peared, and he died in eight hours and three 
quarters after the accident. Dr. Pihorel 
will send a detailed account of the case to 
the Royal Academy of Medicine. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


The arrangement with Spain, for the set- 
tlement of the British claims, was finally 
agreed to in Paris, on the 4th Feb. It will 
be effected by an issue of debentures for the 
sum of 3,000,000/. sterling, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
payable half yearly in London, 

Letters from Madrid of the 25th of Jan. 
give the details of a battle in the province 
of Beira, between the insurgents under the 
Marquis de Chaves and the constitutionalists 
under the command of Count de Villa 
Flor. The former consisted of 11,000 men, 
and the latter of about 7,000. Victory was 
warmly disputed during the whole day, but 
the report of the landing of the English 
troops, with the addition, that they had 
immediately marched for Beira, caused a 
panic terror in the camp of the Marquis de 
Chaves. The officers and commanders them- 
selves, except Count Canellas, were the 
first to take to flight. The soldiers followed, 
and a great number of them went over to 
the enemy. When they reached Almeida, 
the fugitives were beginning to rally, when 
almost the whole corps of Magessi, hear- 
ing of the amnesty published by the Re- 
gent, went in a body to give themselves up 
to the Count de Villa Flor. The remainder 
were terrified, and fled to the Spanish ter- 
titory, where, in a tumultuous assembly 
the Marquis de Chaves was deprived of the 
chief command, which was given to Vis- 
count Montealegre, who was able to collect 
but little more than 1,000 men, with whom 
he is said to have re-entered Portugal by 
Tras-os-Montes. Another account states 
that the Marquis and Marchioness of Chaves, 
General Jordao, and the Governor of Al- 
meida, escaped with 800 men, and re-en- 
tered Spain, Eight hundred men of the 
Spanish garrison of Ciudad Rodrigo marched 
to meet them, in order to disarm them, but 
gave them time to re-pass the Douro, and 
return into Portugal by the Province of 
Tras-os-Montes. Mr. Lamb, ‘the English 
Ambassador, complained of this conduct to 
the Spanish Government, and in conse- 
quence General Longa, the Governor of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and the Commander of 
the detachment, have been suspended from 
their functions, and all three brought before 
a Court Martial. 

By intelligence of more recent date than 
the preceding, it appears that the rebels 
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had rallied, and penetrated to within 12 or 
16 miles of Oporto ; this unexpected move- 
ment, it seems, was made in consequence of 
Count Villa Flor being employed, with his 
forces, in covering Beira, but he having 
immediately moved down to cover the city, 
and re-inforce the garrison, all apprehen- 
sions had subsided as to the ultimate opera- 
tions of the rebels. 

The British army under the command of 
General Clinton, had marched from Lisbon 
for Coimbra, which was to be their head- 
quarters, and where they were to arrive by 
the 16th. It was considered that by the 
10th inst. there would not be a British sol- 
dier in Lisbon, except those in the depot, 
and in the hospitals. A Proclamation from 
the War Department, issued in the name of 
the Infanta Princess Regent, on the 6th, 
announces the departure of our brave fel- 
lows, and expresses the confident hope of 
the Priucess that in every part of the interior 
where they may arrive, their ‘* order and 
propriety” will «* renew the same ties of fra- 
ternity which, during the Peninsular war, 
united the Portuguese and English army into 
one.” This Proclamation speaks also in 
high terms of the discipline and regularity 
of the British troops while they remained in 
the capital. 


BATAVIA. 


About the Ist of October a battle took 
place between the Dutch forces, commanded 
by General Van Green (who is second in 
command, and next to General de Kock, 
the Lieutenant Governor and Commander-in 
Chief), and the insurgents, commanded by 
Djupo Nagoro, when the Dutch forces were 
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beaten and totally annihilated. ‘The Gene- 
ral unly saved his life by hiding himself, and 
returned to Samarang without a single fol- 
lower. The battle was fought between Solo 
and Samaraug. When the account came 
away, every exertion was making for the 
removal of property. Palambang, on the 
coast of Sumatra, which caused the Dutch 
so much blood and treasure, is again in the 
hands of the natives. Unfortunately, of the 
two line of battle ships lately sent by the 
mother country with troops, one, the Was- 
sener, was totally wrecked, and the other so 
much injured as to be obliged to return. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The intelligence from Colombia is im- 
portant. Bolivar entered Bogota, the ca- 
pital, on the 14th November, and was 
received with enthusiasm. On his way from 
Peru, he had ified the departments of 
the South, which had been the occasion 
of delaying his progress. The Chargés 
d’ Affaires of Great Britain, Mexico, and 
the United States, were presented to him 
on the 14th, on which occasion he begged 
Col. Campbell ‘to make known to the 
British Government, the profound feelings 
of admiration he entertained for the great 
Monarch, and the great people, who em- 
ployed the omnipotence of their arms in the 
promotion of freedom.” —It appears, that on 
the 25th Bolivar left Bogota, for Venezuela, 
the only department where dissension then 
existed, aud where, there was every reason 
to hope, his fpresence and influence would 
succeed in the perfect restoration of tran- 
guillity. 


-—<d— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


IRELAND. 


The annual meeting of the Irish Educa- 
tion Society took place in Kildare-Street, 
Dublin, on the 2d instant, the Earl of 
Longford ia the Chair. From the report, 
which is a most gratifying and interesting 
document, it appears that education in Ire- 
land is extending to a degree far beyond 
what is generally imagined. When the so- 
ciety was formed, in 1811, there were in 
that country only 4,600 schools, with 
200,000 scholars ;—in 1824 they had in- 
creased to 11,823 schools, and 560,000 
scholars—an augmentation in J3 years, not 
very far from three-fold. It seems that not 
only is education advancing, but also a de- 
sire for scriptural knowledge. Out of these 
11,823 schools, the bible is read in no 
fewer than 6,058, of which 4179 are con- 
ducted by teachers (many of them Catho- 
lies) wholly unfettered, and dependant for 
support on the parents of their pupils, who 


cannot therefore be opposed to such in- 
struction. The Association has already con- 
ferred the most important benefits upon 
Ireland ; and, it is to be hoped, as the ca- 
lumnies of its opponents have been ina 
great measure silenced, will continue to dif- 
fuse, through that unfortunate country, the 
advantages of a religious and moral edu- 


cation. 
— o— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
THE DUKE OF YORK, 

The Provisional Committee for erecting 
a National Monument to the Duke of York, 
met on the 9th inst. at the rooms of the 
Royal Union Association, when letters from 
numerous distinguished Noblemen, eager to 
participate in the honor of promoting this 
national object, were read. It was deter- 
mined that the work should be executed by 
British Artists, under the superintendence of 
a Committee appointed by the subscrivers. 
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It was resolved unanimously, that Lord Car- 
berry should be added to the Committee, 
and that Lieutenant-General John Slade, 
who had forwarded a subseription of 100J. 
should be requested to act with the other 
distinguished individuals, whose services were 
thus engaged. Arrangements were then 
made for a general invitation to the friends 
of the undertaking to hold meetings in va- 
rious places, particularly in Ireland, in aid of 
the subscription ; and, with a view to render 
the measure truly national, it was finally 
resolved, that it was best consulting the 
feelings of the public to make the subscrip- 
tion unlimited, and to receive the smallest 
amounts tendered. 

On the 26th inst. a public meeting was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 
Queen-street (the Duke of Wellington in 
the Chair), to take into consideration the 
best means for promoting the above object. 
The meeting was numerously attended by 
military men of the highest rank, and a 
series of resolutions were adopted for for- 
warding the necessary subscriptions. 





The following anecdotes of the lamented 
Duke of York we, have considered worth 
selecting from the many that have recently 
appeared in the public papers : 

The first, is an illustration of the reten- 
tiveness of his memory, as well as the good- 
ness of his heart. Some years ago, his 
Royal Highness being on a visit at the Earl 
of Westmoreland’s seat, at Apethorpe, a 
basket of figs was sent by a gentleman at 
Oundle, who knew that the noble Earl had 
not any in his gardens. The messenger was 
a helper in the stables of the gentleman at 
Oundle, and had formerly been a dragoon 
in the army in France, commanded by the 
Duke of York. On his near approach to 
Apethorpe House, the Duke passed him in 
his carriage; his Royal Highness imme- 
diately recognised him, stopped his carriage, 
and said, “¢ | know you, my man.” ‘* Yes,” 
said the old soldier, *‘ and I know your 
Royal Highness: I was your orderly when I 
was in the regiment, fighting under 
you in France.” ‘* Good fellow,” added 
the Duke, ‘* I remember you—call on me 
to-morrow.” The last time his Royal 
Highness had seen him was a great many 
years before ; the man had been wounded in 
several places, and when he had got home 
was discharged on a pension. ‘The veteran, 
faithful to his appointment, called on the 
Duke next day «t Apethorpe, and was at 
first refused by the footmen, who were as- 
tonished at his demand of seeing the Royal 
visitor ; but he knew too well the value of 
obedience to orders, and at length succeeded 
in his object. ‘The Commander-in-Chief 
received him with kindness as an old com- 
panion in arms, gave him three guineas, 
and by his condescending manner delighted 
poor Woodcock, who is still living in Oundle. 








About the year 1810, his aaa Highness 

was reviewing, in. company with his present 
Majesty, the troops of the eastern district, 
on Lexden-heath, near Colchester, when 
an old soldier, mounted on an old hack, 
was observed by his Majesty, who requested 
to be informed who he was. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief replied—‘* Why, it is old 
Andrews, the oldest soldier in the service, 
having served in the reigns of George the 
First, Second, and Third, and now on half- 

y-” An Aide-de-Camp was immediately 
despatched for the veteran’s attendance, and 
a long conversation ensued, of which the 
following forms part :—** How old are you, 
Andrews, and how long have you been in 
the service?” said the Duke. ‘* Why, 
your Royal Highness, I am now ninety 
years old, and have been in the service about 
70 years.” But his Royal Highness, seeing 
he was dressed in an old suit of regimentals, 
asked how long he had them? ‘* Why, 
_ Highness, about forty years ;”” at which 

is Royal Highness took up the skirt of his 
coat for the purpose of feeling its texture, 
remarked that such cloth was not made now- 
a-days.—‘* No,” replied the old veteran, 
“nor such men either.” The reply so 
pleased his Royal Highness and His Ma- 
jesty, that the old veteran was placed from 
that day on full pay, making the remainder 
of his days comfortable. He died at the 
advanced age of 97, and was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Mary’s, Colchester. 

A short time after the death of the Duchess 
of York, his Royal Highness arriving at the 
Palace, observed the house-keeper turn 
away a miserable-looking woman, without 
giving her any thing. He inquired who she 
was. The house-keeper answered that she 
was ** a beggar, a soldier’s wife.” ‘* What,” 
rejoined his Royal Highness, ‘‘ and what 
was your mistress but a soldier's wife ?” 

As a proof of the Duke’s attention to the 
offspring of old officers—there is an officer 
now quartered at Chatham, who laid before 
his Royal Highness the commissions of his 
ancestors, signed by King Charles I. and IIL, 
King William III., Queen Anne, King 
George I. and II, and one given to his 
great-grandfather on the field at the battle 
of Aughrim, signed by General de Ginkell, 
dated 1691. His Royal Highness imme- 
diately appointed him to an Ensigncy. 
This officer joined his regiment in Spain, 
and was severely wounded at the battles of 
the Pyrenees, and Toulouse. 

A young and promising officer, named 
Drew, a native of the county of Clare, who 
had served during a great part of the Penin- 
sular campaign, had the misfortune to lose 
his left arm in the memorable battle of Sa- 
lamanca ; for which he was invalided, with 
the half-pay of Lieutenant, and compensa- 
tion for the loss of the limb. Mr. D. was 
not one of those who love ‘ inglorious 
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ease ;” but, soon after his return to Eng- 
land, he made several ineffectual applica- 
tions to be placed once more on active ser- 
vice. Chance unexpectedly brought him 
under the notice of the Duke of York, and 
eventually led to the accomplishment of his 
hopes. in his early life, Mr. Drew was re- 
markable for his skill in horsemanship, and 
that now constituted his chief amusement. 
Riding through the park one morning, he 
perceived the Commander-in-Chief coming 
towards him in the ride; though mounted 
on a mettlesome and rather unmanageable 
animal, Mr. Drew placed the reins in his 
mouth, took off his hat, and gracefully sa- 
luted his Royal Highness, who was so struck 
not only with the fine appearance of the 
“* young veteran,” but with the singularly 
elegant manner in which the action was per- 
formed, that he directed one of the officers 
to inquire the gentleman’s name, &c. The 
card of Lieut. Drew, half-pay, was returned, 
and, by the Duke’s desire, the young soldier 
was commanded to attend the next Military 
Levee at the Horse Guards. After a formal 
introduction, the Royal Duke entered fami- 
liarly into conversation with Mr. D., as to 
the nature and length of his service, and 
finally inquired whether he was satisfied with 
his then situation. Mr. Drew admitted that 
the remuneration was more than equal to his 
deserts, but at the same time modestly hinted, 
that he had yet an arm which could wield a 
sword in defence of his King and country, 
and that, if his appointment to active ser- 
vice was compatible with military etiquette, 
he would egnasider himself peculiarly fa- 
voured, The Commander-in-Chief made no 
comment gn this address at the moment, 
but the appointment of Mr. Drew toa com- 
pany in the 84th Foot appeared in the next 
Gazette. 

The following circumstance was related 
by Mr. Lawless at a meeting of the Roman 
Catblic Association in Dullin. Mr. M‘Der- 
nott, a Roman Catholic of respectability, 
and Who had been formerly in the army, had 
two 8ons who were very well educated. He 
wrote a letter to his Royal Highness, stat- 
ing, that owing to adverse circumstances he 
had been reduced considerably in his fortune, 
and that his two sons were extremely anxious 
to get into the army. He referred the 
Noble Duke to respectable authorities, for 
a verification of his statement. He receiv- 
ed, by return of post, a letter from the 
Duke's Secretary, stating that an inquiry 
should be made into the circumstances of 
the case. The inquiry was immediately in- 
stituted —the facts were found to be as 
stated, and the two young gentlemen were 
forthwith appointed to Commissions. 

When the 13th Regiment was quartered 
in York, the greater part of the men were 
Roman Catholics; and Mr. Rayment, the 
priest who officiates at the chapel in Little 

Gent. Mac. February, 1827. 
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Blake-street, waited on the Colonel to re- 
quest that they might be allowed to attend 
chapel on the Sunday forenoon. This in- 
terfered with some arrangements of the 
regiment, and leave was politely refused ; 
but the Colonel said they should attend in 
the afternoon. As, however, by attending 
only on that part of the day, the most im- 
portant part of the service of the Roman 
church, high mass, could not be heard, 
Mr. Rayment wrote to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the next Sunday every man was 
at chapel. 

Among the many other institutions of 
public charity which his princely munificence 
patronised, in 1788 his Royal Highness be- 
came, by the usual qualification, a Governor 
of the Smallpox Hospital at Pancras ; and 
afterwards, upon the death of the late Duke 
of Leeds in 1799, acceeded to the solicita- 
tion of that Society, by becoming the Presi- 
dent. He almost invariably took the Chair 
at the annual Festival, and presented at each 
of them, during seventeen successive years, 
his generous benefaction of 100 guineas. 
Whenever he presided at the General Courts, 
he never failed to close the details of those 
meetings by visiting the wards, where the 
writer of this clause has had the grateful 
satisfaction of witnessing at the bed-side 
the tenderness and humanity of his disposi- 
tion, 

His Royal Highness’s skill as a sports- 
man is well known. In the season of 1823-4 
he was in vigorous health, and extremely 
fortunate in all his shooting parties; parti- 
cularly on Saturday, the 24th of January, 
1824, at the seat of the Earl of Verulam, 
in Hertfordshire, when his Royal Highness 
killed 98 pheasants, besides other game. 
The Duke continued the pursuit of his sport 
till dark, as was his Royal Highness’s 
custom, and afterwards dined with the Earl 
and Countess, stopped to an evening party, 
and left between one and two o'clock for 
London, where he arrived on Sunday morn- 
ing about four o’clock, and attended divine 
service at the Chapel Royal, at twelve 
o'clock. 

The appointment of the Duxe or Wet- 
Lin6Ton as Commander-in-Chief, was ac- 
companied by the following General Order, 
which does the highest honour to the head 
and heart of the illustrious personage by 
whom it has been issued :-— 

** Horse Guards, Tuesday 
Jan. 23, 1827. 

«¢ The last duties having been paid to the 
remains of his Royal Highness the Duke or 
York, the late Commander-in-Chief, the 
King deems it right to convey to the Army 
an expression of the melancholy satisfaction 
which His Majesty derives from the deep 
feeling of grief manifested by every class of 
the Military Profession, in common with 
his people at large, under the great calamity 
with which it has pleased the Almighty to 


Vight, 
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afflict the Nation and his Masesty—a cala- 
mity which has deprived the Crown of one 
of its most valuable and distinguished Ser- 
vants, and his Masesty of a beloved and 
affectionate Brother. 

The Kine does nof think it necessary to 
dwell upon the pre-eminent merits of the 
late Duxe or York; His Masesty knows 
that these are impressed on the minds and 
engraven on the hearts of His Masesty’s 
Soldiers. His Masesty desirés it may 
merely be observed that the able administra- 
tion of the command held by his late “> 
Highness for a long course of years, his 
assiduous attention to the welfare of the 
Soldier, his unremitting exertions to incul- 
cate the two principles of order and disci- 
pline, his discernment in bringing merit to 
the notice of the Crown, and the just im- 
partiality with which he upheld the honour 
of the service, have combined to produce 
results that identify the Army as a profession 
with the glory and prosperity of this great 
eountry, and which will cause his virtues 
and services to live in the grateful remem- 
brance of the latest posterity. 

The Kine feels that, under the present 
afflicting circumstances, His Masesty can- 
not more effectually supply the loss which 
the Nation and the Army have sustained, 
than by appointing to the Chief Com- 
mand of His Masssty’s Forces, Field 
Marshal his Grace the Duxs or Wetuinc- 
Ton, the great and distinguished General 
who has so often led the armies of the Na- 
tion to victory and glory; and whose high 
military renown is blended with the history 
of Europe. 

By His Majesty’s Command, 
Henry Torrens, Adj.-Gen.” 

The Will of his late Royal Highness, 
dated Dec. 26, 1825, was proved on the 3d 
of February, when t!.c personal estate was 
sworn under 180,000/. The document com- 
mences with a declaration, written in the 
Duke’s own hand, that he most sincerely 
and confidently hoped that the produce of 
his real and personal property would supply 
a fund more than amply sufficient to pay hi 
debts. He gives all his real and personal 
property to Sir Hersert Taytor and Co- 
LONEL STEPHENSON (his executors) in trust, 
to pay all his just debts, and the interest of 
such debts as carry interest, and pay over 
the residue to the Princess Soputa. 

His Majesty has presented to Sir Herbert 
Taylor the Collar of the Guelphic Order, 
worn by the Duke of York. 

Lady Bathurst, the sister of the late 
Duke of Richmond, was not forgotten by 
the Duke of York in his last moments. 
The conduct of the Duke of York in refusing 
to fire when he met the Duke of Richmond, 
then Colonel Lennox, on the occasion of 
their dispute, excited the highest admiration 
of his Royal Highness’s maguanimity in the 
mind of od Ladyship, A strong friend- 
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ship existed between the Duke of York and 
Lady Bathurst from that time to the period 
of his Royal Highness’s death. At the in- 
terview which took place between his Ma- 
jesty and his Royal Brother, a few days 
before the Duke of York’s death, his Royal 
Highness requested that his Majesty would, 
in the event of his disorder proving fata}, 
send a lock of his Royal Highness’s hair to 
her gy in token of his friendship and 
affection. His Majesty has forwarded the 
hair to Lady Bathurst at the Albion Hotel, 
at Brighton. . 

Feb. 5. The whole of the stud, &c. of his 
late Royal Highness, were brought to the 
hammer by Messrs. Tattersall. Amongst 
the numerous bidders, were the follow- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen :— Duke of 
Richmond, Marquis of Graham, Earl of 
Mountcharles (who attended for the King), 
Lord Bruce, Earl of Chestertield; Lords 
Southampton, Fitzroy, Orford, Harborough, 
Pembroke ; Gen. Grosvenor ; Colonels Rus- 
sell, Leigh, Udny ; Messrs. Greville, Charl- 
ton, Payne, &c. The sale consisted of 
thirty-three thorough-bred horses, seven 
hacks, ten lots of carriages, gigs, and harness, 
&c. and twelve dogs. The following is a 
eae of the whole amount of the 
ots : 


Racing Stock - - - - 7,230gs 
Haske - ~ + «+ «= « 787gs 
Carriages - ~- - - - £274 6 O 
Dogs - - - - - - £11117 6 
Grand Total - £8,804 0 6 








The wines, china, linen, and furniture of 
the Duke of York were sold by Mr, Christie, 
on Feb, 21, and three following days. The 
rooms were crowded by fashionable com- 

y, and great competition was évinced. 

e Plate is announced for sale by Mr.Chris- 
tie, March 19, and three following days. 

The Baton which was carried at the ie ral 
of the Commander-in-Chief, was his real 
official one, not one formed, like the Coro- 
net, for the occasion. As the Baton should 
have been left, with the Coronet, on the 
coffin, this circumstance occasioned a little 
difficulty at the solemnity, which the news- 
papers unwarrantably magnified into a dis- 
= between the Clergy and the Executors. 

e symbol in question is thus described: 
—The staff is covered with crimson velvet 
studded with golden lions; the lower end 
has a large ferrule, or termination, of chased 
gold, bearing an inscription of its being a 
gift of his Majesty’s ; and the upper end has 
a like termination of chased gold, surmount- 
ed by an equestrian figure of St. George, 
also of gold. 

The Caledonian United Service Club (as 
well as that in London, as before noticed in 
p. 81), have resolved to place a marble 
bust of the Duke in one of their rooms at 
Edinburgh. 
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SPRING CIRCUITS, 1897. 
Home—Lord Chief Baron and Justice Lit- 
tledale: Hertford, March 7. Chelmsford, 
March 12. Maidstone, March 19. Hors- 
ham, March 26. Kingston, April 2. 
NorTHEerN—Justice Bayley and Baron Hul- 
lock: Durham, Feb. 28. Appleby, March 
2. Carlisle, March 5. Newcastle, March 
6. Northumberland, March 7. Lancas- 
ter, March 10. York and City, March 24. 
Western—Justice Park and Justice Bur- 
rough: Winchester, March 5. New Sa- 
rum, March 10. Dorchester, March 16. 
Exeter and City, March 21. Launceston, 
March 30. Taunton, April 5. 
Oxrorp—Barons Garrow and Vaughan: 
Reading, March 2. Oxford, March 6. 
Worcester and City, March 10. Stafford, 
March 15. Shrewsbury, March 22. Here- 
ford, March 31. Monmouth, April 5. 
Gloucester and City, April 9. 
Miptanp—Lord Chief Justice Best and 
Justice Holroyd: Northampton, March 3. 
Oakham, March 9. Lincoln and City, 
March 10. Nottingham and Town, 
March 15. Derby, March 19. Leices- 
ter and Borough, March 22. Coventry 
and Warwick, March 26. 
Norrotk—Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 
Justice Gaselee: Aylesbury, March 6. 
Bedford, March 13. Huntingdon, March 
17. -Cambridge, March 20. Thetford, 
March 24, Bury St. Edmunds, Mar. 31. 


-—Q—- 

SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1827. 
Bedfordshire—G.N.Edwards, ofHenlow, esq. 
Berkshire—T. Duffield, Marcham Park, esq. 
Buckinghamshire—T. Saunders, of Aston 

Abbotts, esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—John 

Margett, of St. Ives, esq. 
Cheshire—Peter Leigh, of Booth's, esq. 
Cumberl.—W . James, Barrock Lodge, esq. 
Cornwall—Sir Chas. Lemon, Carclew, bart. 
Derbysh.—E. S.C. Pole, Radbourne, esq. 
Devonshire—R. W. Newman, Sandridge, esq. 
Dorsetshire—J. B. Garland, of Stone Cot- 

e, Wimborne, esq. 
Essex—Sir J. Tyrell, Boreham House, bart. 
Gloucestershire—G. B. P. Prinn, of Charlton 

Kings, esq. 

Herefordsh.—J. Griffiths, of the Weir, esq. 

Hertfordshire—J. Latour, of Hexton, esq. 

Kent—Isaac Minet, of Baldwins, esq. 

Lancash.—C. Gibson, Quernmore Park, esq. 

Leicestersh.—O. Manners, of Goadby Mar- 
wood, esq. 

Lincolnsh.—J Reeve, Leadenham-house,esq. 

Monmouthshire—W m. A.Williams, of Lian- 
gibby, esq. 

Norfolk—Chas, Tompson, of Great Witch- 
ingham, esq. 

Northamptonihire—John Jackson Blencowe, 

Marston St. Lawrence, esq. 
Northuml.—D. Dixon, Long Benton, esq. 
Nottinghamshire—F, Robinson, of Widmer- 
pool, esq. 
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Oxfordsh.—J. Wilson, Nether Worton, esq. 
Rutlandsh.—T, J. Bryan, Stoke Dry, esq. 
Shropshire—W.Tayleure, Buntingsdale, esq, 
Somersetshire—H. P. Collins, of Hatch 
Beauchamp, esq. 
Staffordsh—H. C. Meynell, Hoar Cross, esq, 
County of Southampton—G. C. Poore, of 
Wickham, esq. 
Suffolk—J. F. Leathes, Herringfleet, esq. 
Surrey—Wm. Crawford, of Dorking, esq. 
Sussexr—Sir C. F. Goring, Highden, bart. 
Warwicksh.—W.Dilke, Maxtock Castle,esq. 
Wiltshire—T. B. M, Baskerville, of Rock- 
ley house, esq. 
Worcestershire—G. Farley, Henwick, esq. 
Yorkshire—H. Darley, of Aldby Park, esq. 


Soutn Wates. 
Carmarthensh—J. Gulstone, Derwydd, esq. 
Pembrokesh.—A. I. Stokes, Scoveston, esq. 
Cardiganshire—A. Jones, Cardigan, esq. 
Glamorgansh.—J. H. Vivian, Marino, esq. 
Breconshire—C, H. Leigh, Llanelly, esq. 
Radnorshire—S. Beavan, Glascombe, esq. 


Nortu Wates. 
Anglesey—R.B.W. Bulkeley, Baronhill, esq. 
Carnarvonshire—W. G. Griffith, of Bode- 

groes, esq. 
Merionethshire—Thos. Hartley, Liwyn, esq. 
Montgomerysh.—J. Jones, Maesmawr, esq. 
Denlighshire—JohnPrice,of PlascochL!any- 
chan, esq. 
Flintshire—Joues Panton, of Coleshill, esq. 


=== 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Drury Lane. 

Jan. 27. An Opera, entitled Englishmen 
in India, was performed with the completest 
success. The plot is laid in Hindostan. 
The hero of the piece is a gallant young 
officer, Col. Oswald, and the heroine a native 
princess named Gulnare, who, when a child, 
was saved from destruction by the former, 
then only a young ensign, at the taking of a 
town. She had been committed to Oswald's 
care on the field of battle, by an uncle, who 
declared her to be last of a royal race. 
When she was fourteen, Oswald visited Eng- 
land to arrange some family affairs, and in 
four years returns, and finds Gulnare a 
hand and prep ing woman, The 
- opens just before his return, and the 
ove which Oswald and Gulnare cherish for 
each other, opposed by many incidental cir- 
cumstances, constitute the interest of the 
piece. It was announced for repetition 
amidst universal applause. 








Covent Garven. 

Fel. 20.. An Opera, entitled The Oracle, 
was produced. The music was pleasing, and 
well executed. The scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, were all extremely splendid; 
but the plot contained little interest. The 
Opera was, upon the whole, well received. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFPERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Whitehall, Jan.27. The Rev. Maurice 
Fitzgerald Townsend, Clerk, Vicar of Thorn- 
bury, co. Glouc. and Alice-Eliz. his wife, 
and their issue, to take and use the surname 
of Stephens, and bear the arms of Stephens 
quarterly with those of Townsend; and the 
said Alice-Elizabeth to bear the arms of 
Stephens quarterly with those of Shute. 

War-Office, Feb. 1. 67th Reg. of Foot 
to bear on its colours and appointments the 
figure of a royal tiger, with the word ‘¢ India” 
superscribed, in commemoration of its ser- 
vices in that part of the world from the year 
1805 to 1826.—83d Reg. of Foot to bear 
the word ** Toulouse,” in commemoration 
of the distinguished services of the Regi- 
ment in the attack of the position covering 
Toulouse, on the 10th April, 1814.—65th 
Reg. Foot, Major Thos, Perronct ‘Thomp- 
son to be Major.—Unattached; upon half- 
pay: To be Majors of Inf.—Brevet Major 
Octavius Temple.— Brevet-Major John 
Longden, 33d Foot; Brevet Lieut.-col. 
Chas. Mackenzie, 60th Foot. 

Rear-Admiral Charles Adam is appointed 
to succeed Lord Amelius Beauclerk as Com- 
mander-iu Chief at Lisbon, and on the coast 
of Portugal. 

Adm. Earl Northesk to succeed Sir Geo. 
Martin as Comm. in Chief at Portsmouth. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament 
Horsham.—N. W. R. Colford, esq. of West 
Harling-hall, Norfolk, vice the Hon. 
H. E.Fox, who has accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds, 
Leominster.—Rowland Stephenson, esq. de- 
clared duly elected, 


Ilchester.—Hon. Lionel Talmash, and Hon. 
Felix I. Talmash, duly elected. 

Ipswich —C. Mackinnon and Rob. Adam 
Dundas, duly elected. 





EcciestasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

Right Rev. Dr. John Kaye, Bp. of Bristol, 
to be Bp. of Lincoln. 

Rev. Dr. Chas. Lloyd, Regius Professor of 
Divinity in Oxford University, to be Bp. 
of Oxford. 

Rev. J. Headlam to be Archd. of Richmond. 

Rev. J. B. Atkinson, West Cowes P. C. 
Hants. 

Rev. L. A. Cliffe, Sampford Arundell V. 
Somerset. 

Rev. W. E. Coldwell, Sandon V. Herts. 

Rev. T. Coventry, Croome Montis R. co. 
Wore. 

Rev. Mr. Croft, Hutton Bushel V.co. York. 

Rev. Dr. French, Moor Monkton R. co, York 

Rev. L. M. Halton, Woolhampton R. Berks, 

Rev. C. A. St. John Mildmay, Chelmsford 
R. Essex. 

Rev. G. Pellew, St. George R. with St. 
Mary Magdalen, Canterbury. 

Rev. T. Morgan, Lansadara V. with Lanu- 
rada Chapel, co. Carnarvon. 

Rev. C. Musgrave, Halifax V. co. York. 

Rev. F. Swanton, St. John’s P. C. Winch. 

Rev. T, Tweddell, Liddington V. with Calde- 
cot, co. Rutland. 

Rev. W. Vaughan, Astley P. C. Salop. 

Rev. J. Vernon, Shrawley R. co. Wore. 





CHaPLalins. 
Rev. C, Hall, Chaplain to Lord Macdonald. 
Rev. N.R. Dennis, and Rev. H. Parker, to 
be Chaplains to the Forces. 


—}— 
BIRTHS. 


Jan. 20. The wife of the Rev. F. Dyson, 
of Merton-college, a son. 22, At Pen- 
nington House, near Lymington, the wife 
of the Rev. Chas. Heath, a son. At 
Aldbury, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Fred. Bertie, a dau. 24. The wife of Phi- 
lip Saltmarshe, esq. of Saltmarshe, Yorksh. 
a dau. 27. At the Vicarage, Southwell, 
Notts, the wife of the Rev. R. H. Fowler, 
and dau. of Mr. Bish, of London, a dau. 
2s. At the Down House, Dorset, the seat 
of her Father, Sir J. W. Smith, bart., the 
wife of the Rev J. Digby Wingfield, a dau. 
At the Vicarage, Affpuddle, the wife of 
the Rev. Mr. Waldy, a son, 29. At 























Melksham, Wilts., the wife of Thos. Noyes 


> " 
MARRIAGES. 
Oct. 2. At Rio Grande St. Pedro de Gaul, 
Brazils, Mr. Thos. Messiter, Merchant, to 
Eliza, dau. of Capt. J. More, of New York. 
Jan. 16. At Tidenham, Gloucestershire, 
the Rev. James Davis, M.A. to Henrietta 





Lewis, esq. of Wedhampton Cottage, a dau, 
——30. At Sway House, near Lymington, 
the wife of H.C. Lys, esq. a dau.——31. 
At Chacombe Priory, the wife of Hen. John 
Pye, esq. a son. 

Feb. 1. In the Island of Guernsey, the 
wife of the Principal of Elizabeth College, 
a son. 10. At York-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, the wife of P. Grant, esq. of twin 
sons. 12. In Nottingham-place, the 
wife of Chas. Rich. Pole, esq. a dau.—— 
13. At Long Ichington, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edw. Philip Cooper, Vicar, 
a dau. 18. At Brockenhurst House, 
Hants, the Lady Caroline Morant, a dau, 











. 


Eliza, only dau. of the late T. Vores, esq. of 
Orchard-street, Portman-sq. At Chel- 
tenham, Tho. Thistlethwayte, esq. of South- 
wick Park, to Typhena Bathurst, second dau. 
of Bishop of Norwich. 17, At Abbots 
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Langley, Lieut. Wm. Sherwood, R.N. to 
Sophia Ann, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Smith, esq- At Pinnacle Hill, near Kelso, 
James Elliott, esq. of Woollie, Roxburghsh. 
to Margaret, dau. of the late R. Davison, 
of Pinnacle Hill- 18. At St. James’s Ch. 
the Rev. Edmund John Siukler, of Docking, 
Norfolk, to Eleanor Eliz. Stevens, of St. 
James’s-place, London, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. W. Stevens, of Sedbergh, Yorksh, 
At Brompton, co. York, Sarah Phila- 
delphia, fourth,dau. of Sir Geo. Cayley, bart. 
to W. Worsley, esq. of Hovingham. 19. 
Wm. Gray, esq. barrister at law, to Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-gen. Ker, of East Bol- 
ton, Northumberland.——22. At St. Ann’s, 
Blackfriars, John Frost, esq. F.A.S. of 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, to Harriot, only 
dau. of the late J. P. Yosy, esq. of Berne, 
and niece to Col. Brooke. At Walcot, 
Bath, Lord Wm. Paget, R. N. second son 
of the Marq. of Anglesea, to Fanny, only 
dau. of Lieug.-Gen. sir Francis de Rotten- 
burg. 23. At Dorking, Surrey, the Rev. 
W. Winthrop, to Frances Mary, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Geo. Feachem, Vicar of Dorking. 
25. At Streatham, the Rev. F. Swan- 
ton, of Winchester, to Mary, only dau. of 
the late Rev. John Brereton, Rector of 
Alton Barnes, Wilts——<At Petersham, 
Jas. Bradshaw Tyrwhitt, esq. to Ann, onl 
dau. of the late J. Barrett, esq. of Bushy, 
Herts. 26. At Streatham, Chas. Not- 
tidge, esq. of the Exchequer, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of B. Drew, esq. of the Kent- 
roagl. 27. At Kensington, Herbert John 
Jones, esq. to Mary-Green, dau. of the late 
Arch. Armstrong, esq.——At Northwood, 
Isle of Wight, Lieut. Thos. Williams, R, N, 
to Juliana, only child of J.Drinkwater,esq. 
of Q. Anne Cottage, Plymouth. 29. At 
Garendon, the Rev. J. H. Hamilton to the 
Hon. Mrs. Cowper. 30. At Bury, Edm. 
Geo. Hornby, esq. of Dalton Hall, co. Lan- 
caster, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Thos, Yates, esq. of Irwell House, near 
Bury——31. At Coleorton, co. Leicester, 
Edw. Fisher, esq. solicitor, of Ashby de la 
Zouch, to Mary, only dau, of Wm. Sherwin, 
esq. of Coleorton, 

Lately. At St. John’s, Southwark, the 
Rev. Hen. Vallance, to Charlotte Channing, 
dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Jarvis Abdy, Rec- 
tor of St. John’s. Robert Stone, esq. of 
Gate-house, Sussex, to Louisa, second dan. 
of Alex. Donovan, esq. of Framfield Park. 
At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-square, Hen. 
Burn, esq. of Great Quebec-street, to Eliza 
Maria, widow of the late Henry Belling- 
ham, esq. of Kingston, Surrey. an 
Guernsey, John Gimingham, esq. of His 
Majesty’s Exchequer, to Curteret, eldest dau. 
of Rich. Saumarez, esq. Circus, Bath, niece 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thos. Saumarez, and of 
Sir James Saumarez, bart. K.C. B. Vice- 
Adm. of England. 

Fel. 1, At Chelsea, Alfred Perkins, esq. 
of Calogan-place, to Charlotte, daughter 
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of Thos. Pemberton, esq. of the Island of 
St. Christopher.— At Bath, J. R Bram- 
ble, esq. of Prior Park, Cottage, Widcombe, 
to Elizabeth Curnick, relict of the late John 
Curnick, esq. of Lacock, Wilts. At 
Bathwick, Somerset, Rev. George Taun- 
ton, B. D. rector of Stratford Tony, Wilts, 
to Sarah, fourth dau. of James Bradford, 
esq. of Laura-place, Bath, and of Swindon, 
Wilts. At Kirkheaton, the Rev. Henry 
Torre, Rector of Thornhill, to Sarah 
Coroline, eldest daughter of Sir John Lis- 
ter Kaye, bart. of Denby Grange, near 
Wakefield, At St. Mary-le-bone New 
Church, Mr. Rich. Craddock, of Islington, 
to Eliz. eldest dau. of the late Capt. Massen- 
gale, of Lynn.——3. At St. George's, Ha- 
nover-square, Joseph Whatley, esq. of Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, to Char. Auguste, 
widow of Thos. Crespigny, esq. formerly 
M.P. for Sudbury. At Droxford Church, 
Hants, J. D. Berrington, esq. barrister at 
law, to Charlotte, only dau. of the late B. 
Hall, esq. M.P. of Abercarne, Monmouth- 
shire——5. At York, Robert Bland, esq. 
brother to Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General Bland, Trinidad, West Indies, to 
Miss Charlotte Harrison, of Market Weigh- 
ton. 6. At Clifton, co. Gloucester, W. 
Morris Reade, esq. of Rossenarra, co. Kil- 
kenny, and of Marchington, Staffordshire, 
to Eliza, only dau. of the late Patrick Mait- 
land, esq. of Calcutta, and of Kilmarone 
Castle, Fifeshire. At St. George's, Ha- 
nover-square, the Rev. Joseph Wolff, Mis- 
sionary to the Jews, to the Lady Georgiana 
Mary Walpole, fourth dau, of the late, and 
sister to the present Earl of Orford. 
Fred. Toulmin, esq. of Hackney, to Mary- 
Ann, third dau, of W. Flower, esq. of Up- 
per Bedford-place, and of Harefield-grove. 
—s. At St. Giles’s Church, the Rev. 
Bertie Johnson, Rector of Lymme, co. 
Chester, to Isabel, second dau. of the late 
John Legh, esq. of Booth’s Hall. 13. 
At Salisbury, James Barry, esq. formerly of 
Teneriffe, to Penelope Anne, widow of the 
late Captain Lambe, R. N. At Kidle- 
stone Church, Wm. Drury Holden, esq. to 
Caroline Esther, youngest dau. of Lord 
Scarsdale. Chas. Clarke, esq. of Gray's 
Inn, to Cath. Spence, eldest dau. of T, 
Davison, esq. of Bedford-row, W. H. 
Tinney, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of Rev. T. H. Hume, 
Canon of Salisbury. T. W. Chevalier, 
esq. of South Audley-st. to Albertina Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late G. A, Ravizzotte, esq. 
of Paris. 15. At Bath, C. Penruddocke, 
esq. barrister-at-law, to Juliana Letitia, eld. 
dau. of Capt. Penruddocke, 3d Foot Guards. 
At St. Andrew’s Church, Capt. Dewse, 
R. A. to Louisa, youngest dau. of the late 
T. Atkins, esq. of Aylsham, Norfolk. 20. 
Adam Maxwell, esq. of Mayerhouse, Bamff- 
shire, to Miss N, Vandenburgh, of Owen's 
Row, Islington, 
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Sir Bourcnirr Wrey, Bart. 

Nov. 20. At his seat, Holne Chase, 
Devonshire, Sir Bourchier Wrey,seventh 
Baronet of Trebitch, in Cornwall, and 
D.C. L. 

Sir Bourchier was the eldest son of 
Sir Bourchier the sixth Baronet, by his 
second wife Ellen, daughter of John 
Thresher, esq. He sneceeded his father, 
April 23, 1784, and married, first, in 
1786, Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Ro- 
bert Palk, first Baronet of Haldon House, 
co. Devon, By this lady he had issue, 
one daughter, Anne-Eleanora, married 
in 1808 to Edward Hartopp, of Little 
Dalby, in Leicestershire, esq. (who died 
Feb. 5, 1813); and two sons, Bourchier, 
who has succeeded to the title; and 
Robert-Bourchier. Having lost his first 
lady in 1791, the late Baronet married, 
secondly, in 1793, Anne, daughter of 
John Osborne, esq. and by her had one 
daughter, Eleanora-Elizabeth, married 
in 1815, to Albany Saville, esq. of Sweet- 
lands, co, Devon, M. P. for Oakhampton ; 
and one son, Henry-Bourchier. 

Sir Sam. Younc, Bart. 

Dec.... At his seat, Formosa-place, 
Berkshire, aged 61, Sir Samuel Young, 
Bart. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

Sir Samuel was born Feb, 23, 1764, 
the eldest son of Adm. Sir George Young, 
Kut. by his second wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sam. Bradshaw, esq. of Mar- 
Jow, Bucks ; and was created a Baronet, 
Nov, 24, 1813. 

He married Emily, daughter of 
Charles Baring, of Exmouth, esq. and 
had issue, George R. N. born in 1797, 
who has succeeded to the title; Charles- 
Baring, Henry, Horatio- Beguman, 
William-Jackson, Emily, Lucia, and 
another son born in 1818. 

Genera J, A. HARRIS. 

Jan. 21. At Hoddesdon, Herts, aged 
82, General John Adolphus Harris. 

This officer entered the service as En- 
sign in the 34th foot, Jan, 11, 1760, and 
obtained a Lieutenaney inthat regiment, 
Jan. 28, i762. He served in the West 
Indies a year and a valf, and was present 
at the siege of the Havannah. On the 
28th Nov. 1771, he obtained a company 
in his regiment 5; he served in America 
from 1775 till 1784, and was severely 
wounded at Hubarton. He was appoint- 
ed Major in the late 84th foot, Oct. 22, 
1779 ; was on half-pay from June 1784, 
to Sept. 24, 1787, when he was appointed 
to the 60th foot in America, and he re- 





‘in the 22d foot. 


ceived a Lieut-coloneley of that regi- 
ment, Jan. 16, 1788. He obtained the 
rank of Colonel in the army, Feb. 26, 
1795 ; of Major-general, Jan. 1, 1798; 
Lieut.-general, Jan. 1, 1805; General, 
June 4, 1814. 

Lt.-Gen. THE Hon. Sin Wm. STEWART. 

Jan, 7. At Cumloden, near Newtown 
Stewart, in Wigtonshire, aged 53, Lieut.- 
General the Hon. Sir William Stewart, 
G. C. B. K. T.S. Colonel of the Rifle 
Brigade, and next brother of the Earl of 
Galloway, K. T. 

This eminent officer was one of the 
sixteen children, and the fourth, but 
second surviving son of John, eighth 
and late Earl of Galloway, K. T. by bis 
second wife, Anne, daughter of Sir James 
Dashwood, bart. He was appointed to 
an Ensigncy in the 42d foot, in 1786 ; 
toa Lieutenancy in the 67th, in 1787 ; 
and Captain in an independent company 
in 1790. In that vear he was employed 
ona diplomatic mission at Vienna, and 
in 1792, he was removed to a company 
In 1793 he commanded 
the grenadier company under Lieut.- 
general Sir Charles Grey, in the West 
Indies ; andin 1794 served in the Wind- 
ward Islands under that officer; in the 
latter year he received the Majority of 
the 31st foot, and returned from the 
West Indies in November. In 1795 he 
was appointed Lieut.-colonel, and Assist- 
ant Adjutant-general to the Earl of 
Moira’s army in England, and subse- 
quently Adjutant-general to Major-gene- 
ral Doyle’s army, employed on the coast 
of France. In 1796 he was appointed 
Lieut.-colonel of the 67th, which corps 
he commanded in St. Domingo with the 
local rank of Colonel ; in 1797 he was ap- 
pointed commandant at Mole St. Nicho- 
las ; in 1799 he attended the Prussian and 
Hessian reviews, and served with the Al- 
lied Armies under the Archduke Charles, 
Marshal Suwarrow, and General Korsa- 
cow, in Suabia, Switzerland, and Italy. 
In 1800, Lieut.-celonel Stewart formed 
the Rifle corps (now the 95th regiment,) 
under Colonel Manningham’s oriers, 
and was employed on the expedition te 
Ferrol and the coast of France, where he 
commanded a detachment of that corps. 
in 1801 he was appointed Lieut.-colonel 
in the Rifle corps, and commanded the 
troops on board the British ficet in the 
Baltic, for which service he obtained the 
thanks of Parliament. He received the 
rank of Colonel, April 2d, that year, 
after the action of Copenhagen. In 
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1804 he was appointed Brigadier-general, 
and commanded the volunteer district 
of Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Peter- 
borough ; in 1806, as Brigadier-general, 
he served on the staff in Sicily ; in 1807 
in Egypt, under the late Lieut.-general 
M‘Kensie Fraser; in 1808 he command- 
ed at Syracuse and Faro, district of Sicily, 
and received the rank of Major-general, 
the 25th of April; in 1809 he command- 
ed the light brigade in the Walcheren 
expedition, and was appointed, August 
31, Colonel of the 3d batallion 95th foot ; 
in 1810 he commanded at Cadiz, and 
was appointed tu the command of the 
second divigion of the Allied Army in 
Portugal, in the summer of that year, 
aud continued in it during the follow- 
ing ; in 1812 he was placed on the staff 
of the Eastern district; he afterwards 
rejoined the Allied Army in Spain, and 
commanded the second division till the 
termination of hostilities; the 4th of 
June, 1813, he received the rank of 
Lieut.-general. 

His services during these years will be 
best appreciated, when it is remembered 
that he commanded the second division 
of the army in the actions of Busaco, 
Albuhera, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, 
Nive, Bayonne, Orthes, and Toulouse ; 
that he received frequent wounds during 
seventeen foreign campaigns ; and that, 
on the 24th of June, 1814, Sir William 
Stewart had the proud honour of thrice 
receiving, in the House of Commons, 
the public thanks of his assembled 
countrymen. The Speaker first address- 
ed him individually, for his great exer- 
tions at the battle of Vittoria, June 21, 
1813; next, jointly with Sir William 
Pringle for their successful repulsion of 
the attacks of Marshal Soult, between 
the 25th of July and Ist of August ; 
and lastly, jointly with Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton, Sir Henry Clinton, and Sir William 
Pringle, “ for their able and distinguish- 
ed conduct throughout the operations 
which concluded with the entire defeat 
of the enemy at Orthes, and the occupa- 
tien of Bourdeaux by the allied forces.” 
These three addresses of the Speaker, 
aud the answers of the several herves, 
among which Sir William Stewart cer- 
tainly shines as the best orator, are 
recorded in our vol. LXXxX!Vv. ii. pp. 69 
=F i. 

Sir William Stewart first sat in the 
House of Commons as member for Salt- 
ash, for which borough he was returned 
in the place of his brother the present 
Earl of Galloway, in 1795. In the fol- 
lowing Parliament, from 1796 to 1802, 
he represented the County of Wigton ; 
and in the next, from Noy. 1203 to 
1806, he sat for the Wigton district of 
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Burghs ; but he had not, we believe, 
been a member of the House of Com- 
mons since the latter year. 





Lt.-Gen. A. C. Jackson. 

Jan. 29. At Dawlish, aged 54, Lieut.- 
general Alexander Cosby Jackson. 

This officer was appointed Ensign in 
the 40th regiment, in July 1790, and 
Lieutenant in the same corps in Dee, 
1793. He had embarked fur Toulon in 
November of the latter year; but, after 
seventeen weeks continuance in crowded 
transports, a fever broke out among the 
men, which was very fatal, and the regi- 
ment was sent to Plymouth, and there 
disembarked. In March, 1794, he 
was appointed Captain of the late 94th 
(Lord Hutchinson’s) regiment, and join- 
ed bis corps at Guernsey; he obtained 
the Majority of it in December, 1795, 
and in March, 1798, was placed on halt- 
pay from the reduction and dissolution 
of the corps. In August 1799, he was 
appointed Major of his former regiment, 
the 40th, which he accompanied on the 
Helder expedition, and was present at 
the battles of the 10th and 19th of Sep- 
tember, and 2d of October. In the se- 
cond of these, the gallant 40th suffered 
very considerably in officers and men, 
and were highly distinguished and prais- 
ed in the Duke of York’s public letter 
and orders. In March, 1800, he accom- 
panied his corps on a second expedition 
under General Pigot, which was detained 
at Minorca some weeks, and arrived in 
the Gulph of Genoa two late to co-operate 
with the Austrians, who had unfortun- 
ately been defeated at Marengo. The 
expedition returned to Minorca, and 
joined the army under the late Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, which preceeded to the 
unsuccessful attempt on Cadiz. In the 
latter end of 1800, be proceeded to Malta, 
and in January, 1801, obtained the bre- 
vet of Lieut.-culonel. He continued in 
garrison at Malta and Minorca, until 
the peace of Amiens, when, having re- 
turned to England with the second bat- 
talion, he was placed on half-pay Septem- 
ber, 1802. 

On the breaking out of the war, being 
appointed to the majority of the 67th 
regiment in July 1803, he joined that 
corps immediately in Ireland, proceeded 
with them to Guernsey, and in April, 
1805, embarked with them for the East 
Indies. In 1806, while in Bengal, he 
was selected to the command of the 5th 
Light Infantry, which corps was trained 
by him, and ordered, in a few months 
after their formation, to march against 
Ranjut Sing, a predatory chief. In 1810 
he obtained the rank of Lieut.-colonel, 
and in December of that year, the Licut.- 
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colonelcy of the 66th regiment, which he 
joined in Ceylon; he there afterwards 
held several important commands. In 
the brevet of the 4th of June, 1813, he 
was appointed Major-general, and to the 
staff of Ceylon. At the conquest of the 
Candian territory, he directed the move- 
ment of the third division on the nor- 
thern side, and was engaged in the bloud- 
less, but fatiguing service of that cam- 
paign. He was promoted to the rank of 
Lieut.-general in 1825. 
Lt.-CoL. Joun Rupp, C. B. 

Jan. 17. At Ayr, North Britain, after 
many years suffering from the effects of 
severe wounds in the head received at 
the storming of Fort Picurina, Lieut.- 
colonel Jvhn Rudd, C. B. late of the 77th 
regiment. 

This officer went to the East Indies as 
a volunteer in the 75th regiment, com- 
manded by General Sir Robert Abercrom- 
by, in 1788. He was presentat the bat- 
tle of Travengarry, in the Rajah of Tra- 
vencore’s country, in 1790. He served 
with the army before Seringapatam in 
the East Indies, under Lord Coruwallis, 
in 1791 and 1792; and for his services, 
Sir Robert Abercromby, the Commander- 
in-chief of the Bombay army, recom- 
mended him for an Ensigncy, which he 
obtained 11th April, 1792, in the 77th 
regiment. Having been appointed Lieu- 
tenant October 25, 1794, le was present 
at the siege and capture of the fortress 
of Cochin in the East ludies, Octuber 
20th, 1795; and served at the siege and 
capture of Columbo, in the Island of 
Ceylon, February 16, 1796. 

He was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain June 25, 1803; Major, January 25, 
1810; and Lieut.-colonel, April 27, 1812. 
He served in Spain, and was present in 
the engagement at El Boden, under Lord 
Wellington, September 25, 181b. The 
troops engaged in that affair, in which 
the 77th regiment bore a most con- 
spicuous part, received the unqualified 
praise of his Lordship in general orders. 
He was engaged at the siege of Cuidad 
Rodrigo, March 25, 1812, and was severe- 
ly wounded when storming La Picurina 
Fort, under Major.-general Kempt, on 
the night of the same day. On this oc- 
casion he obtained the brevet of Lieut.- 
colonel. He afterwards served with the 
771th in France before Bayonne, and re- 
mained there until that regiment was 
ordered bome. 

Lieut.-colonel Rudd has left a widow 
and eight children. 

ApraM Rozertson, D. D. 

Dec. 4. Atthe Radcliffe Observatory, 
Oxtord, aged 75, Abram Robertson, D.D. 
F.R.S. Savilian Professor of Astronomy, 
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and superintendant of the Radcliffe OL- 
servatory. 

Dr. Rubertson was born at Dunse, in 
the county of Berwick, Nov. 4, 1751. 
Early in life he had a school at Great 
Ryle, in Northumberland, and afterwards 
in his native place. This, however, did not 
continue long; for, when he was tweuty- 
three or twenty-four years of age, he 
came upto London in hopes of ubtaining 
a situation in the East Indies. The 
friend on whose patronage he depended, 
died before any provision could be made 
fur him, and he was left to find some 
other means of support. Confidence in 
his own powers persuaded him to try his 
fortune in the University of Oxford, and 
the event was equaliy honourable to 
himself and tothe place which he had 
selected. He went there without any 
personal friend to assist or even intro- 
duce him; and he rose to the highest 
stations which were open to his particu- 
lar line of studies, 

His knowledge of Mathematics led 
him to Dr. Smith, the Savilian Professor 
of Geometry ; he was afterwards patron- 
ised by Mr. Alexander, now Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, who was then a gen- 
tleman-commuoner of Christ-cburch, and 
who, with the assistance of Dr. Berkeley, 
procured him admission, in 1775, into 
that Society. The way was now open to 
bim ; and his talents, industry, and good 
conduct, secured his future advance- 
ment. 

He became Bachelor of Arts in June, 
1782, and took orders at the following 
Christmas, when Dr. Bagot, who had 
recently succeeded Dr. Markham in the 
Deanry, made bim ene of the Chaplains 
of Christ-church. In 1782, be gained 
the Chancellor’s prize tor an English 
essay ‘ on Original Composition,” and 
in the following December he proceeded 
to the degree of Master of Arts. 

Dr. Smith was established as a phy- 
sician at Cheltenham, and was in the 
habit of engaging some able. Mathema- 
tician from among the resident Masters 
at Oxford to read lectures as his subst'- 
tute. This office bad been beld by Dr. 
Austin, of Wadham College ; and when 
he left the University fur Loudon, about 
1784, Mr. Robertson was fixed upon to 
discharge those duties, which he con- 
tinued todo for the remainder of Dr. 
Smith’s life. His manner of lecturing 
was deliberate and perspicuous; and he 
was always ready (o assist.and encourage 
the students who attended him ; he fre- 
quently lent them his papers to examine 
at theirleisure; and, as be fonnd that 
the 5th definition of the Fifth Book of 
Euclid was often the occasion of much 
difficulty to beginners, he printed ex- 
pressly for their use, a demonstration of 
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this fundamental property of propor- 


tional quantities. 

In 1789, Mr. Robertson was presented 
by the Dean and Canons of Christ- 
church to the Vicarage of Ravensthorpe 
near Northampton, and soon after mar- 
ried Miss Bacon of Drayton, in Berk- 
shire. His principal residence, however, 
still continued to be at Oxford or in its 
neighbourhood. This was necessary for 
his scientific and literary pursuits. The 
University having undertaken to publish 
the works of Archimedes, which Torelli 
had prepared for the press, the care of 
superintending it was entrusted tu Mr. 
Robertson. This was completed in 1792, 
and in the same year he brought out bis 
large work, entitled  Sectionum Coni- 
carum Libri VII,” &c. which he dedicat- 
ed to his firm and active friend and 
patron, Dr. Cyril Jackson, who, in 1783, 
had become Dean of Christ Church. It 
was likewise in 1792, that Archdeacon 
Nares and his friends, having undertaken 
to counteract the pernicious tendency of 
some of the old Reviews, commenced 
the publication of the British Critic, on 
orthodox and loyal principles ; and Mr. 
Robertson shewed his attachment to the 
cause of social order, by contributing to 
the earlier volumes several articles of 
criticism in his own department. 

In 1795, he was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and his Demonstration of 
the Binomia! Theorem was published 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
that year. 

In 1797, he succeeded, on Dr. Smith's 
death, to the Savilian Professorship of 
Geometry ; and the next year he engaged 
in a work which occupied a considerable 
time. Dr. Hornsby having seen the first 
volume of Bradley’s Astronomical Obser- 
vations through the press, was obliged 
by ill health to relinquish the undertak- 
ing, and the labour of superintending 
the publication of the second volume 
fell on Mr. Robertson. This he com- 
pleted in 1805, but without neglecting 
his public lecture, or his other pursuits. 

In his treatise of Conie Sections, he 
had endeavoured to collect together all 
that had been written on the subject, 
and he had subjuined to it a most valu- 
able historical notice of the progress of 
this branch of science: but the book, 
with all its merits, was too large, and 
written in too diffuse a manner for the 
‘ordinary student. He, therefore, in 
1802, published a shorter treatise ; and 
this he further abridged in 1818, (when 
he published his ‘* Elements of Conic 
Sections,”) a second edition of which 
came out in 1825. 

A plan having been suggesed for re- 
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placing London Bridge by a single iron 
arch, the Committee of the House of 
Commons sent alist of questions on the 
Subject, tothe most distinguished men 
of science in the country. Mr. Robert- 
son was included in the number, and his 
answers will be found annexed to the 
Report, which was printed in 1801. 

In 1805, the late Earl of Liverpool 
published his work on the “ Coins of 
the Realm.” Mr. Robertson had been 
engaged by his Lordship to make the 
necessary calculations for him, and the 
** Appendix, containing an account of 
the relative value of gold and silver 
among the Persians, Grecians, and Ro- 
mans,”’ was drawn up by Mr. R. 

Inu the Philosophical Transactions for 
1806, there is a republication and ex- 
tension of his demonstration of the Bi- 
nomial Theorem ; and in those for 1807, 
there is a paper of his on the Procession 
of the Equinox, Some severe strictures 
on these induced him, in 1808, to pub- 
lish “* A reply to a Monthly and Criti- 
cal Reviewer.” This pamphlet was 
printed during his absence in London, 
where he was engaged in 1807, in mak- 
ing the calculations for Lord Grenville’s 
system of finance; and in 1808, in 
drawing up the tables for Mr, Percival’s 
plan of increasing the Sinking Fund, by 
granting Life Annuities on Government 
security. 

In 1807, he took the degree of D. D. ; 
and in 1810, he succeeded Dr. Hornsby 
in the care of the Radcliffe Observatory, 
the electors of Sir Henry Savile’s Pro- 
fessors having permitted him to ex- 
change the chair of Geometry (which he 
had occupied so much to the credit and 
advantage of the University,) for that of 
Astronomy. When he undertook this 
charge, it was proposed that the observa- 
tions should be published every year, but 
the expence was considered to be so far 
beyond tbe probable advantage of such 
a measure, that it was afterwards aban- 
doned. The Radcliffe trustees, how- 
ever, were anxious that the observations 
should be made accessible to those men 
of science who might wish to consult 
them; they therefore directed that one 
manuscript copy should be annually 
deposited in the Radcliffe library at Ox- 
ford, and that a second should be pre- 
sented to the Royal Society. This has 
been regularly executed, and evince the 
attention with which the duties of the 
Ovserver’s office have been performed. 

There are two papers of Dr. Robert- 
son’s in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1816 ; the one on calculating the 
excentric anomaly of planets; the other 
on Dr, Maskelyne’s formulz for finding 
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the longitude and latitude of a celestial 
body from its right ascension and decli- 
nation. 

Baron Von Zach printed an account of 
some papers of Harriot, which was after- 
wards inserted in Dr. Hutton’s Diction- 
ary, (art. Harriot,) with assurance of 
their having been presented to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and of their being 
“in a fair way to be published.” Now, 
the papers had been examined, and hav- 
ing been found wholly unfit for publica- 
tion, had been returned to Lord Egre- 
mont, in whose possession they had been 
discovered by Zach. Notwithstanding 
this, Dr. Hutton, after the lapse of many 
years, reprinted the original statement, 
in the second edition of his Dictionary, 
which came out in 1815. This occasion- 
ed many invidious and unjust remarks ; 
Dr. Robertson, therefore, drew up a full 
and exact account of the whole, and he 
took the opportunity of correcting, at 
the same time, a gross mistaternent of 
Dr. Thomson's, with respect to Bradley’s 
Observations. These remarks were pub- 
lished in the sixth volume of Dr. Brews- 
ter’s Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

Dr. Robertson was of a moderate sta- 
ture and spare make ; he was placid in 
his disposition, andextremely temperate ; 
his constitution, though not strong, seem- 
ed to have a tenaciousness of li‘e, which 
would probably have protracted his ex- 
istence, if it had not been counteracted 
by Jocal disease. The sufferings which 
this produced were severe ; but he bore 
them with the greatest fortitude: his 
mind retained its clearness to the last, 
but his bodily powers gradually gave way, 
and the beginning of his 76th year was 
the painful end of his existence upon 
earth. He was buried, by his own direc- 
tion, in the church-yard of St. Peter's in 
the East, in the same vault with his wife, 
whom be had lost a few years after he 
became Professor of Geometry, and by 
whom he had no family. 

Dr. Robertson’s manners were marked 
by great simplicity. Though his habits, 
from the circumstances of his early life, 
were ceconomical, they were not penuri- 
ous. He was indulgent to those about 
him; generous and charitable, whenever 
there was any reasonable call on bim, he 
was always ready to recede from his due ; 
large sums, which he had destined for 
relations after bis death, he gave up to 
them during his life, when he thought 
they could be more servicable to them ; 
and in addition to what he gave away in 
his immediate neighbourhood, he used 
to send money to the clergyman of 
Dunse, to be distributed by him among 
those who wanted it. It is probable that 
his charities of this kind were not con- 
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fined to his native place; but, as he 
found his end approaching, he had em- 
ployed himself in destroying his papers, 
so that it wasonly from a letter which 
had been accidentally overlooked, that 
his benevolence in this particular in- 
stance was accidentally discovered. 
Septimus Couuinson, D. D. 

Jan.24. At his Lodge, aged 87, the 
Rev. Septimus Collinson, D. D, Provost 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Prebendary of 
Worcester, and Rector of Dowlish Wake 
and Dowlish West in Somersetshire. 

Dr, Collinson was educated at Queen’s 
College. He took the degree of M.A. 
in 1767, was presented to his rectories 
in 1778 by J. Hanning, esq., proceeded 
B. D. in 1792, and D. D. in the following 
year. He was for some years one of the 
City Lecturers, and resigned in 1795. 
He succeeded Dr. Fothergill as Provost 
of Queen’s in 1796, and was elected 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, in the 
piace of Dr. Neve of Merton College, 
in 1798. 

The duties of his Provostship, to 
which situation Dr. Collinson was unani- 
mously elected, and which he enjoyed 
for a longer period than any former Pro- 
vost, were discharged by him with great 
ability, diligence, and discretion. In his 
office of Professor he laboured with un- 
exauipled efficiency and zeal. The Lec- 
tures on the Thirty-n‘ne Articles of the 
Church of England, which be delivered 
in that capacity, evinced deep research, 
sound judgment, correct and enlarged 
views of religion, and great moderation. 
He was justly esteemed by the Universi- 
ty, as having rendered a most important 
service by those Lectures. So great was 
his anxiety to be useful in that depart- 
ment, that he delivered a course of Lec- 
tures at the age of eighty. He frequently 
preached before the University, even 
when he had arrived at a very advanced 
age. The sermons which he delivered 
before that audience, exhibited decisive 
proofs of a vigorous and acute mind, 
habituated to calm and patient inquiry, 
and to close and accurate reasoning. His 
delivery was peculiarly impressive, aud 
never failed to produce a very powerful 
effect on the minds of his numerous 
hearers. 

His cbaracter was marked by very 
high independence. To all public insti- 
tutions of acknowledged utility he was 
a liberal benefactor. In social inter- 
course he exhibited a disposition singu- 
larly benevolent. No uncharitable nor 
unkind expression fell from his lips. He 
possessed remarkable equanimity ; and 
retained, even to the conclusion of life, 
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unabated cheerfulness and unimpaired 
energy of mind. Though bis frame was 
weak and delicate, yet he enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted health, the reward of the 
regular habits to which he had adhered 
from his earliest years. After a very 
short illness, he closed a long and useful 
life, which had been uniformly distin- 
guished by unaffected piety. 





Joun Dent, Eso. 

Nov. 14. In Hertford-street, May- 
fair, John Dent, esq. F.A.S. late M. P. 
for Poole, and formerly for Lancaster. 

The father of Mr. Dent is stated to 
have been the master of the school of a 
small town in Cumberland. Accident 
and superior penmanship introduced the 
son to Mr. Child the banker, who en- 
gaged him as clerk, from which situa- 
tion he rose, according to the custom of 
that eminent house, toreap, as a partner, 
a large share of the profits of the busi- 
ness, 

Mr. Dent was first elected to the 
House of Commons in 1790, as represen- 
tative of the Borough of Lancaster, for 
which he sat during five successive 
parliaments, till the dissolution in 1812. 
He was first chosen for Poole in 1818, 
and represented that borough in two 
parliaments, till the dissolution in 1826. 
As a member of the legislature, Mr. 
Dent was active and useful, and he fre- 
quently took occasion to deliver his sen- 
timents, particularly on financial sub- 
jects. He usually supported the mea- 
sures of Mr. Pitt and his succossors in 
office, and was generally known as the 
author of the Tax upon Dogs. 

Mr. Dent, at a vast expence, accu- 
mulated a very fine library, particularly 
rich in classics and large-paper copies 
of County Histories. Dr. Dibdin, in 
his Decameron, bas described a most 
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resplendent and beautiful MS. Roman 
Breviary, possessed by Mr. Dent, and 
given a specimen of the illuminations, It 
contains 523 leaves, every page more or 
less ornamented ; so that, collectively, it 
is hardly to be matched by any other 
Missal. Dr. Dibdin also describes Mr. 
Dent’s beautiful and interesting MS. of 
the Greek Gospels, written about the 
year 1200, and gives specimens of the 
illuminations, Mr. Dent, among numer- 
ous other rarities, possessed a fine copy 
of the Junta Vitruvius upon vellum. 
Mr. Dent's library, we understand, is to 
come under the hammer of Mr. Evans. 





Wo. Frercuer, Eso. 

Dec. 27. At his house, Clarendon- 
street, Oxford, in his 87th year, William 
Fletcher, esq. senior partner in the Ox- 
ford Old Bank, a gentleman distinguish- 
ed in all the relations of life, by the 
strictest integrity, the soundest judg- 
ment, and the most uniform benevo- 
lence. The good opinion of his fellow 
citizens had conferred upon him the 
Alderman's gown in 1798, and had 
placed him three times in the civic chair, 
in 1722, 1796, and 1809.* Inthe dis- 
charge of all these duties, he was at once 
firm and courteous, combining upon 
these, as upon all other occasions, the 
most pacific disposition with the most 
conscientious adherence to bis own prin- 
ciples and opinions ; and it is to be re- 
membered, that he had to act in times 
of great political agitation, and when it 
was important that a magistrate should 
be forward to avow, as well as faithful to 
maintain, the principles of the constitu- 
tion, 

Mr. Fletcher was always among the 
first to come forward in support of those 
public measures, which he deemed con- 
ducive to the good of his country, and to 





* Another correspondent has furnished us with the following more particular 





data, with respect to the Alderman’s early life and civic honours :—He was the son 
of Mr. James Fletcher, an eminent bookseller, living little short of a century past 
in the Turl of Oxford, and the eldest of the four venerable Oxford bibliopolists, 
whose ages in 1794 are recorded (by Daniel Prince, who stands third of them) in 
our volume for that year, p. 499. He was apprenticed to Mr, William Wickham, 
a draper, and alsoa magistrate of Oxford, residing opposite University college. 
With him he afterward joined in partnership, and ultimately succeeded to the whule 
business. After some years had elapsed, he became partner with Mr. Alderman 
Parsons, who was also a draper, and in conjunction with him established the Old 
Bank, in which be continued a partner till his death. On the 14th of June, 1765, 
Mr. Fletcher was admitted to bis freedom of the City of Oxford, and so soon after 
as September 30, 1766, he was elected a Common Councilman. He was chosen to 
the office of Chamberlain July 31, 1769, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of Mr. Townsend Pitman. He served the office of Bailiff with Mr. Nicholas Halse 
in the year 1773, and upon the death of Mr. Samuel Culley, he was elected April 2, 
1781, one of the eight Assistants of the City. He filled the civic chair in the year 
1782, and again in 1796, and upon the resignation of Alderman Sir John Treacher, 
in 1798, his fellow citizens conferred the vacant gown upon him. In 1809 he was 
chosen for the thirdtime, Chief Magistrate of his native city, 
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the stability of its constitution in church 
and state. 

But that which formed the peculiar 
feature in the character of this upright 
and amiable member of society, was his 
benevolence, or rather, the considerate 
nature of his benevolence ; to be charit- 
ably disposed is one thing, to study how 
to be charitable in the most serviceable 
way anuther: and it was the character- 
istic of Mr. Fletcher’s charity, to be dili- 
gent in finding out what he considered 
to be the best ways and means of ad- 
ministering to the wants, comforts, and 
happiness of his fellow-creatures, This 
habit of pondering upon sorrow in its 
less obvious distresses, and upon poverty 
in all the little details of its wants, led 
him to unfrequented paths of kindness, 
and to modes of charitable donation, 
which a less studious almoner would 
never have thought of, and one less 
strenuous would not have been disposed 
to undertake and pursue. 

But amidst the studies of his benevo- 
lence, and the avocations of his business 
and his duties, Mr. Fletcher found op- 
portunities to pursue, and with consider- 
able success, some antiquarian enquiries 
respecting the counties of Oxford and 
Berks, having made some interesting 
collections for the illustration of the 
topography of those counties. It may 
be important to add, that they are now 
in the possession of his nephew, Tho- 
mas Robinson, esq. of the Oxford Old 
Bank. 

The same love of antiquity led him 
into a line of enquiry, which, when he 
entered upon it, was less pursued than it 
is at present ; he made large collections 
of ancient stained, or painted glass, upon 
a variety of subjects in sacred and pro- 
fane history, heraldry, and portraiture ; 
and he was as munificent in giving, as 
he was diligent in collecting and preserv- 
ing, what had escaped the ravages of 
time and the fury of fanaticism. Out 
of these collections, he formed (by a 
symmetrical arrangement of the several 
pieces) some large and splendid windows, 
two of which he presented to the Us.i- 
versity of Oxford, and placed in the 
tower of the Picture Gallery ; to which, 
he also contributed original portraits of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and Lord Bur- 
leigh; other windows he gave to the 
Curators of the Bodleian; one, entirely 
composed of the Oseney Abbey glass, to 
the Dean and Chapter of Christ Church: 
for which acts of munificence, be re- 
ceived the thanks of those learned 
bodies. 

He also presented a suite of windows 
of painted glass to the church of Yarn- 
ton, a village in the vicinity of Oxford, 
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for which, from early recollections, he 
always felt a strong attachment. It had 
happened that in bis infancy he had 
been nursed in that village, where he 
also passed the first year of his childhood, 
and hence arose that kindness, and those 
multiplied proofs of it, which that place 
and its inhabitants ever experienced 
from him. For, besides the gifts of the 
windows, he new pewed and paved, and 
otherwise improved the church; he also 
built a substantial stone house for the 
parish clerk, with a school-room adjoin- 
ing; every year of his life he used to 
bestow alms ina variety of ways upon 
young and old, and be has bequeathed 
by will several legacies and benefactions 
to individuals, or for permanent purposes, 
at that place. This force of local attach- 
ment and early associations still further 
shewed itself in his desire to be buried 
there, and in the grave which he had 
long before prepared for himself in the 
parish church. 

As a man of business, Mr. Fletcher 
was clear, exact, and punctual. To all 
within the circle of his acquaintance, 
friendship, or connection, he was candid, 
sincere, and kindly affectioned. Mr. 
Fletcher never having been married, he 
made his nearest and dearest relatives 
the objects of bis paternal regard. But 
that which completed the character of 
this christian philanthropist, was his 
humility. Wealth, office, high repvta- 
tion, and universal esteem, were not for 
a moment able to change the lowliness 
of his heart ; and so precious in his eyes 
was the garb of humility, that he, who 
had always worn it so gracefully through 
life, wished to indicate even after death 
how much he prized it, by leaving it as 
his request, that his remains from the 
hearse to the grave, might be borne on 
the bier, and be covered with the pall of 
the parish. 


G. H. Wuetcer, Eso. F.S. A. 

Feb. 3. At Gordon’s Hotel, in Albe- 
marie street, aged 50, Granville Hast- 
ings Wheler, esq. F.S.A. of Otterden- 
place in Kent, and of Ledston-lodge in 
Yorkshire. He was descended from the 
Rev. Sir George Wheler, the traveller, 
(of whom an account is given in vol. 
LXXxvVvi, ii. 426,) and was related to Sir 
Charles Wheler, bart. 

By the marriage of his grandfather, 
the Rev. Granville Wheler,* only surviv- 
ing son of the above-mentioned Sir 
George, with the Lady Catherine Maria 
Hastings, sixth daughter of Theophilus, 
seventh Earl of Huntingdon, he was 





* Author of various papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions. 
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nearly allied to that noble family ; and, 
failing the issue of the late Countess of 
Moira, stood next in succession to the 
Baronies of Hungerford, Hastings, &c. 
which devolved upon that lady, on the 
death of ber brother Francis, 10th Earl 
of Huntingdon ; and at her death, upon 
her son the illustrious Marquess of Hast- 
ings, whose lamented death is noticed 
-in our last number. Upon the demise 
of Francis, 10:b Earl of Huntingdon, 
Mr. Wheler became possessed of con- 
siderable estates in Yorkshire, under the 
will of the excellent and pious Lady 
Elizabeth Hastings,* eldest surviving 
daughter of the before-mentioned Theo- 
philus, 7th Earl, which she inberited in 
right of her mother, one of the daugh- 
ters and co-heirs of Sir John Lewis of 
Ledstone, bart. 

His father, Granville Hastings Wheler, 
esq. the only son of the Rev. Granville 
Wheler before-mentioned, married Sybil- 
Ja, one of the daughters of Capt. Robert 
Haswell, R. N. who, after the death of 
her husband, married, secundly the Rev. 
John Tattersall, Chaplain in Ordinary 
to his Majesty, and afterwards Vicar of 
Harewood. She is still living, and has 
one surviving daugbter by ber second 
marriage, Frances, wife of the Rev. John 
Baker, Vicar of Thorp-arch, to which 
he was presented by Mr. Wheler. 

The subject of this memoir was a 
gentleman commoner of Corpus Christi, 
in Oxford. He married Jane, second 
daughter of the Rev. William De Chair 
Tattersall, Rector of West Bourne, in 
Sussex, and one of his Majesty’s Chap- 
lains, by whom he had one son, who died 
an infant ; his lady survives him. 

Mr. Wheler’s favourite pursuit was the 
study of antiquity; and he had paid 
particular attention to heraldry, and 
whatever related to pedigrees and the 
knowledge of descents. He was possess- 
ed of a critical and intimate knowledge 
of the various styles (and of the eras 
when the several alterations took place), 
of Saxon, Norman, and Pointed archi- 
tecture, No one nrore heartly lamented 
the dilapidations which antiquaries are 
so frequently doomed to witness,f or 
more strongly reprubated the innova- 
tions in which, under the semblance of 
restoration, some modern architects 
have been too prone to indulge. At the 
same time he readily gave bis unquali- 
fied approbation to some recent struc- 
tures which have been chastely executed 





* See vol. Lvil. p. 403. 

+ Particularly at Canterbury by the 
destruction of those venerable and in- 
teresting remains, the South Gate, and 
Ethelbert’s Tower. 
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in the Pointed style.t He evinced the 
correctness of his taste and judgment in 
the alterations and additions he was 
making at Otterden, and those he sug- 
gested at Leeds Castle and other places. 
On all these subjects he was an occasional 
correspondent of Mr. Urban. 

He had some peculiar habits and 
opinions, which, though neither of a 
religious nature, (for he was steadily 
attached to the doctrines of the Church 
of England,) nor deviations from moral 
rectitude, were the more regretted by 
his friends, on account of his many 
estimable qualities. One of these, an 
erroneous idea respecting the state of 
his health, is supposed to have shortened 
his life, having by injudicious medical 
treatment of himself so greatly reduced 
his strength, that bis constitution sunk 
under it. 

Mr. Wheler had great ecclesiastical 
patronage; and to his honvur it de- 
serves to be mentioned, that he never 
sold any of the presentations to his 
livings. He was patron of Ledsham, 
Collingham, and Thorp-arch, and had 
the alternate presentation to Harewood 
in Yorkshire, the perpetual curacy of 
Otterdon, in Kent. of in Suffulk, 
andthe chapel in Wheler-street, Spital- 
fields. Upon the death of his uterine 
brother, the late Francis Tattersall, (to 
whom he had given the living of Leds- 
ham,) being desirous of placing a clerzy- 
man who should be resident, and diligent 
in the performance of his parochial duties 
in that parish, he, at the recommendation 
of certain of bis friends, presented the 
Rev. Christopher Benson (now Master of 
the Temple), at that time an entire 
stranger to him, to that valuable living, 
which preferment he still enjoys. 








T. R. Evrersy, Eso, 

Jan.29. Aged 37, in Broad-st. Thomas 
Robson Ellerby, esq. Surgeon to the 
Islington Dispensary, a member of the 
Society of Friends, and a man of singu- 
lar habits. He left in his will the fol- 
lowing extraordinary directions :— 

* For the guidance and instruction of 
those whom I may appoint as the execu- 
tors of this my last will, 1 do here set 
down what my wish is, concerning the 
disposal of my body :—After my decease, 
I request to be placed in a very plain 
shell or coffin, with all possible despatch ; 
that my friends and acquaintances be as- 
sembled as soon as convenient. Prefer- 
ing to be of some use after my death, I 
do will, wish, beg, pray, and desire, that 
at the cunclusion of such meeting of my 





3 Especially the Additions at King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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friends and acquaintances, and at which 
I particularly wish those medical friends 
who have so kindly attended me through 
my long iliness to be present, that the 
shell or coffin in which I may Le laid, be 
placed in a plain hearse, with directions 
for it to be taken to Mr. Kiernan’s, or 
some dissecting-room of an approved 
anatomical school, fullowed simply by 
the medical men in one or two plain 
coaches, and that they do there examine 
it to their full satisfaction, taking away 
such parts as may be of pathological 
utility. After which, that the remains 
be dissected, or made whatever use of 
the anatomical teacher at such school 
may think proper. 

**This I do as a last tribute to a 
science which I have delighted ia, and 
to which | now regret that I have con- 
tributed so little; but if this example, 
which [ have set, and design for my pro- 
fessional brethern, be only followed to 
the extent I wish, I am satisfied that 
much good to science will result from 
it; for if medical men, instead of taking 
such care of their precious carcases, 
were to set the example of giving their 
own bodies for dissection, the prejudice 
which exists in this country against ana- 
tomical examinations, and which is in- 
creasing to such an alarming degree, 
would soon be done away with, and 
science proportionably benefited as the 
Obstacles were thus removed, Nay, so 
far do I think this a duty incumbent 
upon every one entering the profession, 
that I would have it, if possible, framed 
into a law, that on taking an examina- 
tion at a public college for licence to 
practise, whether physic, surgery, or 
pharmacy, it should be made a sine gud 
non, that every one on taking such 
license, should enter into a specific agree- 
ment, that his body should, after his 
death, become the property of his surviv- 
ing brethren, under regulatiuns institut- 
ed by authority.” 

After this, follows the distribution of 
the different parts of the body to the 
medical gentlemen who attended him in 
his last illness ; such parts being those 
only which, from the particular studies 
of each, were supposed by Mr. Ellerby 
to have to such of them a_ peculiar 
interest. 

Mr. Ellerby was a man of some ac- 
quirements, and only turned his thoughts 
to the profession at a mature age. He 


was an active member of the committee 
appoiuted by the General Meeting of the 
Members of the College of Surgeons, 
held at Freemasons’ Hall, for the pur- 
pose of petitioning Parliament for re- 
dress of certain grievances now said to 
be experienced by the body of Surgeons. 
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Lieut. Stoxes, R, N. 

Dec. 9. At St. Leonard’s, Bridge- 
north, whither he had lately removed, 
aged about 36, William Smith Stokes, 
Lieut. R. N. 

He received the chief part of his edu- 
cation under Dr. Butler, at the public 
school in Shrewsbury. At an early age 
he entered into the navy, and when not 
more than 15, was on-board the Tonant, 
at the ever-memorable battle of Trafal- 
gar, where, in the midst of victory, he 
was eye-witness to the fall of the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

In the spring of 1812, he landed in 
Spain, aud found the whole coast from 
Puerto Sauta Maria to Ayamonte in a 
State of blockade, to prevent the French 
forces receiving supplies by sea; and 
near to Badajos he saw for the last time 
his eldest brother Lieut. James Marshall 
Stokes, who shortly after, on 6th of April, 
in leading the Ist battalion of 95th regi- 
ment of foot to the entrenchments be- 
fore that town, fell gloriously among the 
slain immediately prior to its being 
taken. Since the conclusion of the 
peace, he has occasionally resided with 
his widowed mother at the family resi- 
dence, Roughton in Worfield, co. Salop. 
He was of an ancient and wealthy 
family of his own paternal name, long 
resident in and about the neighbour- 
hood of Tettenhall co. Stafford. His 
grandfather, and other lineal and col- 
lateral ancestors were the strenuous par- 
tisans and secret supporters of the un- 
fortunate house of Stuart, though their 
other political and religious principles 
were diametrically opposite to those of 
that exiled family. He was also descend- 
ed from Francis Smith, that very cele- 
brated and eminent architect of a cen- 
tury past, from whose excellent plans 
and suggestions arose the great man- 
sions of Pattishull, Hallon (now called 
Davenport - house), Kinlet, Mawley, 
Ombersley (the seat of the late Lord 
Sondes), &c. From that eminent man, 
whose surname he bore, he at length 
inherited very valuable possessions, 
which now devolve on his only brother, 
Michael Smith Stokes, esq. of Rough- 
ton. In disposition Lieut. Stokes was 
mild, brave, and generous, but careless 
of himself, and trifling with his health, 
he brought on a long protracted illness 
and great sufferings, which at length 
terminated bis earthly career, 





Mrs. Howarp. 

Jan. 9. The late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Howard, (of whom we gave a brief 
notice in p. 92), was the only daughter 
of Richard Howard, esq. of Chiswick, 
who held a respectable situation in the 
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Court of Chancery, when Lord Nor- 
thington filled the office of Chancellor ; 
and who, by his marriage with an heir- 
ess uf the family of Beresford, came 
into possession of a considerable estate 
in the county of Lincoln. 

Mrs. Howard was justly distinguished 
in the circle of her friends and acquaint- 
ance, by talents of the highest order, 
and by extraordinary and extensive at- 
tainments. An elegant and accom- 
plished classical scholar, she possessed a 
thorough knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages; while, at the same time, she 
was equally conversant with the German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish ; all which 
she read with facility and taste. Yet, 
rare and brilliant as were the acquire- 
ments of her highly-cultivated mind, she 
shone even more conspicuously in the 
nobler and more estimable qualities of 
the heart. 

Her genuine benevolence and kind- 
ness, the warmth and sincerity of her 
friendship, the purity, candour, recti- 
tude, and singleness of ber mind, were 
eminently characteristic ; but her gene- 
rosity and disinterestedness were almost 
without limit ; and, whenever the wel- 
fare or gratification of a friend could be 
promoted by any effort or sacrifice on 
her part, she scrupled not to make it: 
for, in her view, self was always the 
last consideration—a feeling by which 
she was actuated toa very uncommon 
degree. In manners, this excellent lady 
was particularly pleasing, easy, gentle, 
and refined, more from the influence of 
native courtesy than the studied forms 
of artificial politeness ; though she was, 
on all occasions, a nice observor of the 
rules of good-breeding, both in herself 
and others. Accomplishments like these 
failed not to secure to their possessor a 
high degree of respect and regard, from 
such as could estimate the full value of 
so amiable and dignified a character ; 
nor was she less beloved by those who 
were unable to appreciate her higher 
attainments. 

Wholly free from vanity or ostenta- 
tion, she unaffectediy sought to conceal, 
rather than to display her superior know- 
ledge; and so great was the natural 
diffidence of her disposition, that stran- 
gers have sometimes been in her com- 
pany, without discovering that she pos- 
sessed any extraordinary information. 
To those who had the happiness of 
enjoying her society in the unrestrained 
freedom of friendly intercourse, her con- 
versation was highly interesting ; to 
them the treasures of ber well-stored and 
richly-gifted mind, with a memory pecu- 
liarly clear and retentive, were unfolded, 
and afforded instruction, amusement, 
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and delight. She may be said to have 
had, in a remarkable degree, the happy 
talent of blending the cheerful and social 
with the intellectual companion. In 
sentiment, Mrs. Howard uniformly 
maintained the principles of civil and 
religious liberty ; considering them as 
inseparably connected with the best 
interests of mankind. Diligent in ber 
inquiries on the subject of religious 
truth, she applied the singular advant- 
ages she possessed in its investigation ; 
and attentively perused the sacred writ- 
ings in their original languages; the 
result of which was a firm and decided 
conviction of their authenticity and im- 
portance; and not only in principle, but 
in practice also, was she a sincere and 
consistent christian, Mrs. Howard had 
collected a curious and valuable library, 
comprising works in various languages, 
and in different departments of literature 
and science. Among her friends were 
many persons of talent, learning, and 
private worth, whom she greatly valued, 
and always received and welcomed with 
peculiar pleasure. Their frequent visits, 
together with her books and her literary 
pursuits, constituted ber principal enjoy- 
ments, 

The writer who has attempted this 
imperfect tribute to her fine talents and 
her exemplary virtues, has long known 
her ; and esteems it one of the happy 
occurrences of her life, to have been 
intimately acquainted with Mrs. How- 
ard,and to have shared ber friendship. 

She has often listened with delight, 
when young, to herinstructive conversa- 
tion ; and willever cherish a sincere and 
affectionate regard for her memory. The 
life of this lamented friend was termi- 
nated by a severe and painful attack of 
inflammation on the chest; and ber 
frame, which had never been robust, 
could not long contend with the com- 
plaint ; exhausted by previous suffering, 
Which she bore with christian resigna- 
tion and fortitude, she calmly sunk to 
sleep without a struggle, in full assur- 
ance of a happy and glorious immor- 
tality, baving retained her faculties to 
the last, Her remains were, in con- 
formity with her own desire, deposited in 
the church-yard at Kensington, 

The following extract from a letter of 
Mrs. Howard to a common friend (the 
late Rev. Dr. Disney), on the death of a 
lady well known and highly esteemed 
(the widow of Dr. Jebb), while it justly 
delineates in simple and concise, but ex- 
pressive terms, the character of the ex- 
cellent person of whom she speaks, is 
also so peculiarly applicable to herself, 
that its introduction here will require 
no apology :— 
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“ We have lost indeed a friend of un- 
common excellence ; with an under- 
standing so good and cultivated, so 


ardent a spirit, where yet no vapour of 


ill will to any sentient being could find a 
place. She has her reward ;—perbaps 
has been mercifully removed before those 
faculties which made ber happy, even in 
pain and ill health, were blunted by the 
effects of time,” 

Mrs. SHORE. 

Dec.9. Aged 6% Harriet, the beloved 
wife of Samuel Shore, esq. of Norton- 
hall, Derbyshire. The following extract 
from a funeral sermon, preached at the 
parish church of Norton, Pec. 24th, by 
the Rev. Henry Pearson, the Vicar, gives 
some traits of the character of this 
amiable lady : 

*€ She was indeed, ¢ full of good works,’ 
which she did not from ostentation, and 
for a name, but from a benevolent heart 
and christian feeling. In her we are 
forcibly reminded of the charitable Dor- 
eas, of whom such honourable mention 
is made in the Scriptures of Truth. 
Well may her own sex lament her, for 
she was a pattern to them. Well may 
her surviving partner deplore the disso- 
lution of a union, founded on mutual 
affection, and cemented by many suc- 
ceeding happy years. Alas! it is a sor- 
rowful memento to others also, united 
by the same sacred bonds, that the dear- 
est friends must one day separate ; and 
that it is a perishing finger on which the 
ring is placed. Well may her children 
cherish the fond remembrance of her 
virtues ; for her walk and conversation 
were worthy of their imitation. ‘ Being 
dead, she yet speaketh,’ and to them is- 
sues a voice from the grave, ‘ Be ye fol- 
lowers of me.” Well then may her own 
affectionate family and household, grieve 
fur such a deprivation ; for, in every rela- 
tive duty, as a wife, a mother, and a mis- 
tress she was without reproach. I may 
truly add, well may the poor, who shall 
never cease out of the land, be afflicted 
and mourn, for they have great reason to 
stand weeping over ber tomb, and, shew- 
ing the coats and garments which she 
had provided for their use while she 
was with them, they may say, ‘1 was, 
hungry and she fed me; I was thirsty, 
and she gave me drink; I was naked, 
and she clothed me ; 1 was sick, and she 
visited me.’” 


Mrs. S. DaviEs. 

Jan. 8. After about two months ill- 
ness, aged 78, Mrs. Sophia Davies, of 
Islington Green, in which parish the 
greatest part of her life had been spent. 
She was born in the parish of St. Bride, 
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Sept. 29, 1748, and married Oct. 96, 
1780, to Mr. Hector Davies, (son of the 
Rev. David Davies,) who died March 6, 
1785. He left by her one surviving child, 
the Rev. Hector Davies, who has taken 
the name of Morgan, of Castle Heding- 
ham, Essex. She was a zealous advocate 
of the Church and State, a sincere 
friend, and an accomplished woman. 
The early part of her life had been 
spent in the society of literary and en- 
lightened persons; but in her few re- 
maining years, the power of intellect 
had greatly failed. By the paternal side 
she was nearly connected with the cele- 
brated lawyer, Sir William Blackstone, 
her granefather being the judge’s bro- 
ther; on the maternal side she was de- 
scended from the Ashbys of Harefield, 
in Middlesex, (See Gent. Mag. xcut. ii. 
p- 212.) 

Her remains were deposited with her 
family, in the vault of St. Mary’s, Isling- 
ton, followed by her son, the Rev. H. D. 
Morgan, M. A., Rev. Richard Lendon, 
M. A., Mr. Taylor, and Mr. W. H. 
Gwyn. 





Georce-Witiiam Stronc. 

Jan.7. At Woodbridge, Suffolk, aged 7, 
George-William, youngest son of the Rev. 
William and Susanna Strong, of Stan- 
ground, Hunts. 

It is seldom that even parental affection 
can find an apology for obtruding upon the 
uninterested reader its reminiscences of so 
short a career; but there was a peculiarity 
in the character and conduct of this child, 
which seems to render it a duty that the in- 
fluence of such an example should not be 
confined within the narrow circle of his own 
family, or the span of his earthly sojourn. 
With uncommon strength of intellect and 
unusual manliness of disposition, he com- 
bined an acute perception of moral rectitude 
and a scrupulous attention to all the pro- 
age and delicacies of nore advanced age. 

is character was entirely of a religious 
cast, but unshadowed by the slightest tinc- 
ture of melancholy. Prayer was his pleasure, 
scarcely less than praise. After having 
copied a part of ‘ Patrick’s Devotions,” he 
had at length begged to have the book, and 
the good use which he made of it cannot be 
better exemplified than in the two following 
instances. On the morning of the last anni- 
versary of his birth, no sooner had his 
father quitted his room than he hastened 
from play, in which he was briskly engaged, 
and entreated his mother to join him in 
offering up the prayer recommended for 
such an occasion. He had also selected for 
private devotion the Prayer for a Student,” 
contained in the same work; this he used 
daily until his studies were in some degree 
interrupted by a visit into Suffolk; thither 
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the volume was carried at his particular de- 
sire, but that petition rendered less appro- 
priate was discontinued. Of Hymns he had 
spontaneously committed to memory a con- 
siderable variety ; before he was four years 
old, uninvited and unencouraged, he had 
learned the greater part of one (contained in 
the Magdalen collection), commencing, 
«*« Hark, my gay friend, that solemn toll.” 
The tone of his mind not being then so 
well known, so soon as his continual recur- 
rence to it was observed, the book was re- 
moved ; but the verses acquired remained 
indelibly engraved, and the sound of a pass- 
ing bell never failed to draw forth an em- 
phatic repetition of the first line. 

From his earliest infaney the Bible had 
been to him what the story-book is to chil- 
dren in general, the most unfailing source 
of amusement; he had long been pursuing 
a voluntary plan of reading it regularly 
through. This natural bent had been in- 
dulged by permitting him to commence his 
acquaintance with the ancient languages. 
With the Hebrew his progress had been 
such as no talents, however great, could 
have secured, unless the heart also had been 
deeply e' d in the pursuit. A note 
written to his father, nearly a twelvemonth 
since, in that language, had earned him a 
Hebrew Bible, and this possession was in 
his estimation invaluable. He had for some 
time before his decease been importunate to 
be permitted to acquire a knowledge like- 
wise of Greek, from an ardent anxiety to 
read the New Testament also in the original, 
and his advancement in that of Hebrew jus- 
tifying a division of his attention, had ob- 
tained a promise of speedy gratification. 
Insatiable as his thirst for learning was, the 
Latin not being a primitive language of the 
sacred Scriptures, stood much lower in his 
esteem ; but a work connected with his bib- 
lical researches having been chosen, he had 
begun the attainment of it with apparent 
satisfaction. He had acquired an useful 
habit of noting down, or requesting others 
to note for him in what he termed his 
** Journal,” azy piece of instructive infor- 
mation which his reading presented, and had 
commenced an Onomasticon of the Bible. 

Such is a brief notice of his literary hours. 
Of those of exercise the far greater number 
were devoted to the garden; in the spots 
appropriated to himself not a weed was per- 
mitted to appear, and he entered with all 
the emulation of a practitioner into a friendly 
competition with the gardener, for the pro- 
duction of the first flower and the earliest 

table. 

is ardent love to God was necessarily 
accompanied with a corresponding love to 
man. Ata Fair which occurred in October 
"last, of a number of shillings with which he 
iad been presented, he expended only one 
sr himself in the purchase of a 
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watch-key; which he really needed, and re- 
turned laden not with toys and trifles, but 
with a suit of clothes for the son of a la- 
bourer in the village. ‘To a sister one year 
younger than himself he was a friend, a 
guide, and a ian, bearing all her little 
ies with imperturbable good humour, 
but on the slightest indication of misconduct, 
agar her with a tone of gentle autho- 
rity which was never resisted. One beauti- 
ful instance of his mode of control should 
not be omitted. When he had not long 
completed his third year, she was stooping 
in the wantonness of infancy to pluck a 
rimrose; he rushed forward and checked 
her, saying that the flower was not hers’ but 
papa’s; she cried in consequence, and he 
proceeded in his reasoning, ** tho’ paps 
cannot see you, God can,” and enforced this 
observation with a quotation from Watts, 
*« There’s not a place where we can flee, 
but He is present there ;” ‘ besides,” he 
added, “* you should not pull flowers.” 
*« There’s not a plant or flower below, but 
makes God’s glories known.” 

That such a child could not be resigned 
without a severe struggle, may be easily 
conceived, and if there be a parent who in 
the agony of bereavement may be tempted 
impatiently to exclaim, ‘* Never was sorrow 
like my sorrow,” let him turn to this feeble 
memorial. This angel quitted a father duly 
sensible of his countless excellencies only 
about a fortnight before his decease, in his 
usual buoyant spirits, and when that father 
next beheld him, it was—in his coffin. The 
mournfyl meditation upon this dreadful con- 
trast, which ensued upon a sleepless pillow, 
was embodied in the few following lines : 
these the dear little fellow bore in his hand 
to the grave, and sympathy may perhaps 
impart to them an interest to which their 
poetical merit could make little claim : 


In that inanimate, tho’ placid face, 
Thy speaking look, ah how shall Fancy 
find! 


On that drawn lip, thy wonted smile retrace, 
When some new truth beamed on thy 


opening mind ! 
Yet cruel Death! tho’ changed this-form of 
clay, [fear ? 


Frem thy blunt sting, what can my angel 
Beyond thy realm, bis spirit wings its way, 

And Heaven reclaims, what only sojourned 

here. 

His remains are deposited in a pretty 
grave-yard at Great Bealings near Wood- 
bridge ; and on his tomb will stand the ap- 
posite old motto— 

*¢ Maturus ceelo non cadit ante diem.” 
He falls maturely who is ripe for bliss. 


-—@— 
CLERGY DECEASED. 


The Rev. David. Rogers, of Ponycraig, 
near Newcastle Emlyn, Carm. When on 
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his way to serve the Charch of Llandugwydd, 
Card, having occasion to alight from his gig, 
he suddenly expired in a fit. 

At Hallaton Rectory, Leicest. by a sud- 
den stroke of apoplexy, the Rev. John Wil- 
son, Curate of that parish. He was formerly 
one of the Chaplains of Trin. Coll. Cam. 
where he proceeded B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795, 
and Head-master of the Grammar-school at 
Bolton-le-Moors. 

Dec. 13. In Guernsey, after a long and 
lingering illness, the Rev. Peter Maingy, 
M.A. He was formerly scholar of Pemb. 
Coll. Oxf. and lately Curate of Bampton, 
Oxon. 

Dec. 15. At Bath, aged 58, the Rev. 
Joseph Babington, A.M. and M.D. He was 
born Jan. 12, 1768, the fifth and youngest 
son of Thomas Babington, of Rothley 
Temple, Leicestersh. esq. by Lydia, dau. of 
the Rev. Joseph Cardale, Vicar of Hinckley : 
and brother of Thomas Babington, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Leicester. He was origin- 
ally of St. John’s Coll. Camb. B.A. 1791, 
M. A. 1794; was incorporated of Pemb. 
Coll, Oxf. in the latter year, proceeded M.B. 
1795, M.D. 179.. 

Dec. 21. At Assington Hall, Suffolk, of 
apoplexy, aged 77, the Rev. John Hallward, 

ctor of Milden, and Vicar of Assington. 
He was of Wore. Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1773, and 
was presented to both his churches in 1780, 
by the Rev. P. Gurdon. He has left two 
sons in the Church, Thomas and John, both 
M.A. of Wore. Coll. and the former present- 
ed by his father in 1819, to the Rectory of 
Stanton on the Wolds, Notts. 

Dec. 23. Aged 71, the Rev. Daniel 
Stephen Olivier, Rector of Clifton, Beds. 
He was the only son of Daniel Joseph Oli- 
vier, esq. formerly an eminent merchant in 
London, and resident at Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich, who died in 1782; see in vol. 
LXxi11. p. 189, his epitaph in St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, then the church of his son-in- 
law, Wm. Conybeare, D.D. The deceased 
was of Corpus Christi Coll. Oxf. B.C.L. 
1784, and was presented to his living by his 
mother in 1790. He was twice married; 
lastly, May 12, 1821, to Miss Susan Enders- 
by. He had two sisters, one the wife of Dr. 
Coste, the other of Capt. Eyre. 

Dec. 24, Suddenly, aged 62, universally 
lamented, the Rev. Rolt. Bertie Broughton 
Robinson, Rector of Waterstock, Oxf. and 
of Emmington, Bucks. He was of Christ- 
church Coll. Oxf. M.A. 1789; and was pre- 
sented to both his churches in 1790, by W. 
H. Ashurst, esq. 

Jan. 3. At Wedmore Vicarage, Som. 
aged 60, the Rev. Joseph Richards, Vicar of 
that place. He was of Ex. Coll. Oxf. M.A. 
1791, and was presented to Wedmore in 
1825, by the Bp. of Lichfield and Coventry, 
as Dean of Wells, after the death of his 
brother the Rev. John Richards, the Curate 
of St. Michael's, Bath, of whom in vol. xcv. 


Clergy Deceased. 
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i. 475. His brother’s patron had been the 
former Dean, Dr. Lukin. 

Jan. 8. At Great Fakenham, Suffolk, ia 
his 67th year, the Rev. Charles-John Smith, 
Rector of that place, Vicar of Calton, Nor- 
folk, and formerly Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, M. A. 1786. He was second sur- 
viving son of Joseph Smyth, esq. of Shole- 
brook Lodge, Northamptonshire, Lieutenant 
of Whittlebury Forest, by Lucy, daughter 
of Lucy Knightley, esq. of Fawsley in the 


same county. 
apa 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts VictniTy. 

Dec. 1. Very suddenly, Mr. Wm. Ward, 
A.R.A. eminently skilled in his profession 
as an artist. 

Jan. 15. At Clapton, aged 77, Mrs. Pet- 
tingall, formerly of the Pump-room, Bath, 
widow of Mr. it. Pettingall, silk-mercer in 
that city. . 

Jan. 18. At Hampton Court Palace, Eliz. 
Mallet, wife of Horace Seymour, esq. M.P. 

Jan.19. In Cavendish-sq. Eliz. Mary, 
youngest dau. of Wm. Thompson Corbett, 
esq. of Elsham Hall, Linc. 

Jan. 20. At his chambers, aged 76, Ran- 
dal Norris, esq. many years Sub-Treasurer 
of the Inner Temple. 

Jan. 23. In York-terrace, Regent’s Park, 
the widow of Chas. Grant, esq. the cele- 
brated Director of the E.I.C. of whom we 
gave so long a memoir in vol, xcitt. ii. 561 
—569. 

Jan, 24. At Highgate, Frances, dau. of 
the late Thos. Longman, esq. and sister 
of the present Thomas Norton Longman, 
esq- 

Jan, 24. In Devonshire-sq. aged 37, 
Harriet, wife of J. Cockburn, esq. 

In Trinity-sq. Christina, wife of Gilbert- 
Stuart Bruce, esq. ’ 

Jan. 25. Aged 32, Frances, wife of Fred. 
Pollock, esq. Barrister, of Bedford-row ; and 
dau. of the late Francis Rivers, esq. 

Joha-Chicheley, infant son of Chas. Plow- 
den, esq. of York-st. Portman-sq. 

In Milbank-row, aged 50, Jobn Vidler, 

tractor for mail b 

Jan. 26. Aged 38, R. F. Clemeutson, 
esq. of Clement’s Inn, and Great Suffolk-st. 
Southwark. 

At the Hon. Mrs. Cadogan’s, Grosvenor- 
st. West, Lieut. Wm. Milner Slade, R.N. 

In Bryanstone-sq. Jas. Allan, the infant 
son of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. 

Jan. 27. In Castle-court, Budge-row, 
aged 51, Geo. Spawforth, esq. 

Jan. 28. In New-st. Spring-gardens, Edw. 
Harvey Delafield, esq. 

In the Strand, John Burford, esq. of the 
Panoramas in Leicester-sq. and the Strand. 

In Old Burlington-st. aged 55, Wm. Grif- 
fin, esq. late Sec. of the Board of Ordnance. 

Jan.29, In Duke-st. Westminster, aged 
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77, the Right Hon. Lady Louisa, widow of 
Right Hon. Sir Arch. Macdonald, bart. and 
sister to the Marg. of Stafford. She was 
the eldest child of Granville, the first and 
late Marquess, K.G. by his second wife 
Louisa, dau. of Scroope, 1st Earl of Bridg- 
water ; was born Oct. 22, 1749, marr. Dec. 
25, 1777; and had several children (see 
the memoir of her husband, whom she sur- 
vived but eight months, in our last vol. pt. 
i. p. 573). 

Jan.30. At her son’s chambers, Verulam- 
buildings, Gray's Inn, aged 49, Anne, widow 
of Sam. Knight, esq. of Edmonton. 

Jan. 31. At Park House, Walworth, aged 
81, Sarah, relict of Sam. Brandon, esq. 

In Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. the widow of 
Benj. Rouse, esq. of New Bridge-st. 

At Isleworth, the widow of Joseph Thack- 
eray, esq. 

Lately. At Chelsea, aged 83, Capt. Abra- 
ham, formerly of the 62d regt. 

Tn Stanhope-st. G. Kearton, esq. of Kear- 
ton Hall, Island of St. Vincent. 

In Hatton-garden, aged 65, Anth. Robin- 
son, esq. 

Feb.1. In Grove-lane, Camberwell, aged 
78, Mr. Sam. Carter, late of Blackman-st. 

Mr. Chatham, of Furnival’s-inn Coffee- 
house, Holborn. 

vb. 4. In Prince’s-court, Westminster, 
aged 67, James Campbell, esq. 

Sir William Rawson, late of Albemarle- 
street. 

Feb. 5. In Cottage-pl. City-road, aged 
66, Jas. Day, esq. 

At Walthamstow, aged 68, Samuel, third 
son of the late Peter Dobree, esq. of Beaure- 
gard in Guernsey. 

Anne, wife of Rich. Moorby, esq. Mac- 
clesfield-st. Soho. 

In Upper Wimpole-st. Mary-Anne, wife 
of Maj.-Gen. H. Fox Calcraft. 

In Queen-sq. Westminster, aged 86, Mr. 
Robt. Hooke. 

‘eb. 9, At Whitehall, in her 70th year, 
the Right Hon. Anne, Lady Carrington. She 
was the dau. of Senay Raine Barnard, 
esq. of Cave Castle, near Beverley ; was the 
wife of Robert, 1st and present Lord 
Carrington, and had issue one son and ele- 
ven daughters. Her Ladyship’s funeral took 
place on the 19th at St. Peter’s, Notting- 
ham. Besides Lord Carrington and the Hon. 
Robt. Smith, there were present Earl Stan- 
hope and Lord Granville Somerset (her 
Ladyship’s sons-in-law), Samuel, John, 
George. and Robert Smith, esqs. Wm. Man- 
zing esq. and several junior members of the 

ily. 

Feb. 10. In Charlotte-st. Portland-pl. 
aged 77, the widow of Dr. Reynolds. 

eb. 11. Jean, wife of Wm. Pratt, esq. 
of Russell-sq. 

Aged 18, Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Mi- 
chael Gibbs, esq. Walbrook. 


OxsituaryY. 
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Aged 7, Edw.-Henry, son of C, H. Phil- 
lips, esq. of Half Moenes. 

Feb. 12. Cath.-Mary, wife of John Jorge, 
esq. of Upper Montague-st. Russell-sq. 

Feb. 13. Aged 50, Sarah-Anne, wife of 
Edw. Skegg, esq. of John-st. Adelphi, 

In Bedford-sq. Joseph Ward, esq. 

Feb.14, Aged 68, Lucy, relict of Thos, 
Marriott, esq. of Old Broad-st. 

Aged 21, John, eldest son of John Moore, 
esq. of Lincoln's Inn and Walnut-tree-walk, 
Lambeth. 

Feb.15. In Great Queen-st. Westmin- 
ster, aged 37, Mrs. Sutherland, mother of 
Alex. R. Sutherland, M.D. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, G. Scorer, 
esq.—lIn Percy-st. aged 93, Mrs. Harris. 

Feb. 16. At Hampstead-heath, aged 60, 
Wm. Gilkes, esq. 

Feb 17. Wm. Jennings, esq. of Blooms- 
bury-sq, aged 78. 

In Connaught-sq. Mary, wife of Lieut.- 
col. Radclyffe, and eldest sister of Henry 
Crockett, esq. of Little Onn Hall, Staff. 

At Downshire- hill, Hampstead, Mrs. 
Charles Malton. 

J.Cugnoni, M.D. of Upper Thornhaugh- 
street. 

In Lower Berkeley-st. the widow of Thos, 
Hibbert, esq. of Chalfont, Bucks. 





Berxs.—Jan. 23. At Lovell-hill Cot- 
tage, James Cumming, esq. F. S.A. and 
late of the Office of the Board of Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India. 

Jan. 27. At Reading, in his 80th year, 
John Shuttleworth, esq. formerly of Elsi- 
nore, and late of London, merchant. 

Jan. 30. Eliza-Harriott, widow of Mi- 
chael Anthony, esq. of Sheppon House. 

Feb. 3. In Oxford-road, Reading, aged 
100, Mr. Sam. Stepney. Until within a 
few days of his death, he could see to read 
the smallest print without the aid of glasses, 
and at 96, was in full possession of all his 
faculties. He has left a widow, aged 96, 
who had been his wife for 70 years, 

Feb. 5. At his seat, near we Cha. 
Dickinson, esq. of Stafford-row, London, 
and Farley-hill, Berks, many years an active 
Magistrate of Berkshire, a Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society, one of the original pro- 
prietors of the Royal Institution, and a 
member of several of the most distinguished 
Literary Clubs. Descended from an ancient 
family, he was through life remarkable for 
the polish and: amenity of manner which 
best characterise a gentleman, as well as for 
the grace and power of his conversation, 
and the variety and exactness of his acquire- 
ments. His large estates in Somersetshire, 
Jamaica, &c. devolve on an infant daughter. 

Bucxs.—At Chesham, aged99, Mr. Wm. 
Price. He was, until a few weeks before his 
death, in the full possession of all his facul- 
ties. He was the eldest member of the 
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Gold y, and used frequently 
to express a wish that he might attain the 
age of 100, for he would, in that case, he 
said, be entitled to an annuity allowed by the 
Company to those of their members who 
live to be centenarians. 

Cuesuirne.—Jan. 30. At Cheadle Hal!, 

83, Mary, widow of Jas. Harrison, esq. 

Feb.1. At the Elms, near Bentley, aged 
55 years, universally regretted, John Twem- 
low, esq. 

Cumpertann.—Jan. 14. In Shoddon 
Gate, Carlisle, after a long illness, aged 73, 
Mr. Wm. Pitt. He possessed various scien- 
tific acquirements, and rationally employed 
his leisure in philosophical recreations ; his 
eenteunatagiedl cheansations were singularly 
accurate, and he usually communicated the 
result to the Monthly Magazine. 

Jan. 30. At Burtholme, near Bromp- 
ton, aged 100, Mr. Timothy Lowthian. 

Dersy.—Jan. 20. At the Elms, Derby, 
aged 60, E. Ward, esq. 

Feb. 10. Aged 21, Robert-Hayhurst, 
3d son of the Rev, John Hancock Hall, of 
Risley Hall 

Devon.—Lately. At Chudleigh, Com- 
mander Tho, Arscott, R. N. 

At Sidmouth, Eliza-Mary, only dau. of 
Lieut.-col. Stevens. 

Fet, 6. At Alphington, Exeter, the 
wife of Thos. Hoggard, esq. late of Antigua. 

Feb. 7. At Sidmouth, Josias Readshaw 
Morley, esq. of Marrick Park, Yorkshire. 

Dorset.—Jan. 20. At Wareham, aged 
76, Rich. Robinson, esq. father of the M. P. 
for Worcester. His father was Rector of 
Coombe Keynes, and of East Stoke, Dorset, 
and his uncle served the office of High 
Sheriff of that county in 1766. 

Feb. 11. At Francis Woodforde’s, Esq. 
Sherborne, aged 52, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
W. F. Grove, of Melbury Abbas, Dorset. 

Feb. 12. At Abbotsbury Castle, aged 
28, the Hon. Giles-Digby-Robert Fox- 
Strangways, Capt. 7th Hussars, brother 
to the Earl of Ilchester. He was the 2d 
son of Henry-Thomas, 2d and late Earl, 
by Juliana, dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Wm. 
Digby, Dean of Durham, brother of the 
ist Earl Digby. 

Durnam. Fel.1. Aged 34, Mr. Thos. 
Green, of South Shields, sun of the late 
Rob. Green, esq. This geutleman displayed 
his brave and humane character in rescuing, 
at the imminent peril of his own life, and 
when every hope had ceased, the crews of 
two vessels wrecked near Tynemouth, Dec. 
2, 1825. 

Essex.—Jan. 29. At Clavering, aged 
87, Mary, relict of Mr. Wm. Wales, 
mathematical master of Christ’s Hospital, 
who accompanied Capt. Cook as astronomer 
in his second voyage round the world. 

Goucestersuire.—Jan. 23. At Chel- 
tenham, aged 72, James Dunsford, esq. up- 
wards of 30 years the Chief Clerk to the 


the’ 
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Oxford Canal Company, from which office 
he retived-a few years since. . 

Fel.1. Aged 22, Eliz. Jones, eldest dau. 
of T. Hardwicke, esq. of T\therington. 

Fel.8. At Bristol, John Whitfield, esq. 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

feb. 9. At the Wilderness. Eliz. relict 
of John Colchester, esq. of Westbury-on- 
Severn. 

Fel. 11. At Northland-cottage, Chelten- 
ham, Mrs. M. Hodges, eldest dau. of the 
late Wickers Hodges, esq. of Highgate. 

Feb, 12, Aged 53, William Sealy, esq. of 
Shirehampton, 

Hants.—Fe. 5. At Emsworth, aged 49, 
Maurice Evans, esq. Navy Agent. 

Jan. 18. At Chawton, aged 87, the re- 
lict of Rev. Geo. Austen. 

At Portsea, aged 87, Mr. Lowcay, R. N. 
who has left four sons in the Naval Service— 
Commander H. Loweay, and Lieut. Wm. 
Robert, and George Loweay. 

Hererorv.—At Hereford, aged 97, Phi- 
lip Lane (better known by his appellation of 
** Blind Phii’’), who for nearly 70 years 
was bell-ringer at Hereford Cathedral. 

Herts. —Feb. §8. At Little Berkham- 
stead, aged 17, Henry, youngest son of late 
Jolin Stratton, esq 

Fel. 9. At Shenley, Rachel, wife of J. 
M. Winter, esq. 

Kent. — Jan. 27. At Beckenham, H. 
Warren, esq late of Dedham-grove, Essex. 

Jan. 28. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 50, 
Miss Eliz. Fry, of Grove House, equally 
distinguished for true Christian piety and 
extensive benevolence. 

Lancasuire.—Lately. At the Cavalry 
Barracks, at Hulme, near Manchester, Ma- 
jor Soulsby, 2d Drag. Guards. 

Leicestersuire.—Jan. 13. At Great 
Bowden, aged 70, Anne, wife of Hen, Shut- 
tleworth, esq. 

Lincotnsnine.—Feb, 0. At Lincoln, 
Mrs. Suphia Sill, sister of the late Joseph 
Sill, esq. of Bath (formerly of Lincoln) and 
of the Viscountess de Tagoah, of Piccadilly. 

Mipptesex.— Feb. 18. At Gunnershury 
House (the seat of his uncle, Major Mori- 
son), aged 24, Capt. Geo, Nixon Ramsay, 
6th Enniskillen Reg. Drag. only son of 
Major-Gen. Ramsay, of the White Friars, 
Canterbury. . 

Norroix..—Fel. 10. At Barwick House, 
aged 27, Caroline, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Hoste, esq. 

NortTHaMPTonsuire.— Dec. 15. Aged 
60, Matthew Wilson, esq. of Kettering. 
He bequeathed various sums to religious aud 
charitable institutions ; amongst which are, 
to the Northampton General Infirmary, 
500/.; to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 1000/.; and to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, 500/. 

Nortuums.—-Jan. 16. At Berwick Hill, 
aged 104, Mrs. Barbara Olive. 




















Jan. 27. ‘At Alawick, Thos. Bell, esq. 
Solicitor. 

Oxrorpsuire —Jan. 16. At Cornwell, 
Francis Penyston, esq. whose character as a 
gentleman and a magistrate will long em- 
balm his memory with respect. 

Jan. 21. Aged 22, Mr. Joseph Rich- 
mond Dowson, Commoner of Queen's Col- 
lege, son of Rev. Wm. Dowson, of Gray- 
stock, Cumberland, and nephew of Dr. 
Dowson, formerly Principal of Edmund Hall. 

Jan. 31. At Middle Aston, aged 101, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Wm, Faithorn, late of 
High Wycomb. 

Fel. 9. In her 99th year, Mrs. Jane 
Trollope, of St. Giles’s, Oxford. She was 
the dau. of Thos. Trollope, esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, and died in the mansion-house in which 
she was born. She was sister-in-law to 
Thos. Rowney, esq. M. P. for Oxford for 
several Parliaments. 

Feb.10. At Oxford, aged 54, Mr. T. 
Hollis, possessed of a kind disposition and 
benevolent heart. 

Feb. 13. At Studley Priory, Le Blount, 
fourth son of Sir Alex. Croke. 

Saror.—June 13. Aged 18, Matilda- 
Eliz. second dau. of Thomas Parr, esq. of 
Lythwood Hall. 

Feb. 13. At Ludlow, aged 58, Gervaise 
Thorp, esq. M.D. 

Somerset.—Jan. 26. In Stanhope-st. 
Bath, aged 95, Mrs. Charlotte Giberne, 
maternal aunt of Rev. Geo. Butler, D.D. 
Head Master of Harrow School. Her re- 
mains were buried, Feb. 2, in a family vault 
in Weston Church-yard, Bath, the Rev. 
Weeden Butler, of Chelsea, nephew to the 
deceased, and one of her legatees, attending 
as chief mourner. 

Jan.17. At Montacute, Anne, youngest 
dau. of J. Phelips, Esq. 

Jan. 21. At Yeovil, Geo. Proctor Up- 
ton, Esq. solicitor, Mayor of Lyme Regis, 
and steward to the Earl of Westmorland. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 66, Mary, widow 
of Martin Dempsey, esq. of Clarges-st. 

Feb. 7. In Bath, aged 42, Lucy, wife of 
Johu Benett, esq. M. P. for Wilts, and dau. 
of late Edmund Lambert, esq. of Boyton. 

Surroux.— Feb. 12. At Milden-hall, 
Joseph Andrews, esq. 

Surrey.—Jan. 15. Aged 64, Henry 
Woods, esq. of Purcroft, Chertsey. His 
moral and religious character was through 
life unimpeachable. Possessing great me- 
mory and talents, it was his delight to diffuse 
his extensive knowledge. 

Fel. 2. At Limpsfield, aged 84, Clement 
Samuel Strong, esq. 

Feb. 4. At the Rectory, Stoke D’Abernon, 
Eliz. wife of Rev. Philip Vaillant. 

Feb. 11. At his son-in-law's, Capt. John- 
son, of Croydon, aged 86, Mr. Joseph Cooke, 
Surgeon, 

Feb. 15. At Bridgfield House, Wands- 
worth, Ann, relict of Wm. Atkinson, esq. 
late of Stoskwell, and Austin-friars, London. 
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Sussex.—Jan,11. At Runkton > 
near Chichester, Lady Collins, widow of Sir 
John Collins, R. N. 

Jan. 20. At Chichester, Rich. Murray, 
esq. banker. nan 

Jan. 23. At Brighton, 57, Major 
Hugh Falconer. ail ’ 

Jan. 24, At Storrington, the widow of 
Col. Harry Bisshopp. ~ 

Jan. 29. At Brighton, aged 53, Josiah 
Robert Harrison, esq. late of the firm of 
Boydell and Co, Printsellers, Cheapside. 

Fel.1. At Hastings, aged 82, the relict 
of the Right Hon. Theophilus Jones. She 
was dau. of Col. John Murray, M. P. co, 
Monaghan, by Mary, dau. of Cadwallader, 
9th Lord Blayney; and was consequently 
sister to the late Countess of Clermont and 
the Dowager Lady Rossmore. 

Feb. 11. Aged 22, Edw. Wm. 3d son of 
T. R. Ridge, esq. of Fyning House. 

Feb. 13. In her 23d year, Caroline, sd 
dau. of the Rev. Rich. Wetherell, of Pash- 
ley House, Ticehurst. 

Feb, 19, At Brighton, Charlotte, wife of 
Thos. Lockwood, esq. and 3d dau, of the 
late Lord George Manners Sutton. 

Warwicx.—Fel. 7. Aged 74, Millisent, 
youngest and only surviving sister of the 
late John Newdigate Ludford, esq. D.C. L. 
of Ansley Hall. 

Feb. 8. Aged 54, Susan, wife of T. F, 
Stecle Perkins, esq. of Sutton Coldfield. 

WestMoreLannD.—Jan. 12. At Temple 
Sowerby, in his 80th year, Joshua Mar- 
riott, esq. formerly of Rusholme, near Man- 
chester. 

Witsuire.—Jan. 22. At anadvancedage, 
Jobn Garrett, Esq. of Market Lavington. 

Jan. 23. At Salisbury, Geo. Baker, esq. 


Jan 27. At Great Bedwin, aged 102, 
Eliz. Sopp, widow. , 
Jan. 28. At Warminster, Jane Eliz. 


eldest dau. of Hezekiah Wyche, Esq. of 
Salisbury. 

Wonrcestersuirt.— Jan, 24. At the 
Link, parish of Leigh, d 102, Catherine 
Hill. She had been contined to her bed, on 
account of bodily weakness, and had lost 
her sight, but her mental faculties and hear- 
ing were unimpaired until nearly the end of 
her life. 

Fel. 5. At Rose Lawn, near Worcester, 
at an advanced age, Margaret, relict of 
Francis Wheeley, Esq. of Birmingham. 

Yorksuine.—Jan. 20. At Easingwold, 
aged 83, Thos. Jackson, Esq. formerly an 
eminent tanner there. 

Feb, 9. At the Grove, Richmond, Maria 
Juliana, wife of Thos. Stapleton, Esq. of 
Drax, and sister of Sir Wm. Gerard, Bart. 
She was the second dau. of Sir Robert Caus- 
field Gerard, the 9th Bart. of Bryn, by Cath. 
dau. of Wm. Anderton, of Buxton, Esq. 

‘eb. 11. Aged 51, Mr. Rich. Garland, 
of Hull, solicitor. He was a man of great 
literary attainments, and author of “A 
Tour in Teesdale, ineluding Rokeby and its 
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environs.” He was also the translator of 
* Dellon’s Account of the Inquisition at 
Goa ;” and of ** Skioldebrand’s Picturesque 
Tour to the North Cape.” 

Iste or Man.—Jan. 10. At Castletown, 
aged 28, Mary Anne, wife of Nicholas 
Taubman Christian, Esq. and eldest dau. of 
Major Hooke, R. A. 

ScoTLanp.—dJan. 5. 
esq. of Kirkcudbright. 

Jan. 7. In North Hanover-street, Edin- 
burgh, aged 64, Mr. Peter Marshall, artist, 
inventor of the ingenious Peristrephic Pa- 
norama. 

Jan.17. At Edinburgh, Anne, wife of 
J. A. Robertson, esq. M. D. youngest dau. 
of late Charles Lockhart, esq. of New Hall, 
Ross-shire. 

Jan. 24. At Wellshot House, near Glas- 
gow, aged 64, Wm. Forlong, esq. 

Jan. 27. At Springland, Perthshire, 
Jane-Eliz. youngest 7 of David Geo. San- 
deman, esq. 

Jan. 28. In Edinburgh, Robert Allow, 
esq. Lecturer on Surgery, and one of the 
Surgeons of the Royal Infirmary. 

At Glasgow College, aged 84, George 
Jardine, esq. Professor of Logic in that 
University. 

Feb. 5. At Press, near Edinburgh, aged 
57, Alex. Henderson, esq. late Chief Magis- 
trate of that city. 

Iretanp.—Lately. In Dublin, Eliza, 
dau. of the late Adam Marshall, esq. of 
Edinburgh. 

At Ballina, aged 117, Mr. H. Gallagher. 


James Maxwell, 


OxsrTuaRy. 
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Jan. 10. At the Palace, Waterford, 
Frances, wife of the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Rich. Bourke, Lerd Bishop of that diocese. 
This excellent and accomplished woman was 
the second dau. of the late Most Rev. Rob. 
Fowler, Archbp. of Dublin, and sister to the 
present Bp. of Ossory, and the Countess of 
Kilkenny. 

Jan. 15. At Larne, David Linn, esq. 
surgeon, half-pay 62d reg. His. remains 
were interred at the family burying-place at 
Rashee. 

At Fruit-hill, co. Derry, aged 72, Conolly 
M’Causland Gage, esq. late of the Mall, 
Clifton, near Bristol. 

Asroap.—Aug. 5.. At Rajkote, East 
Indies, aged 22, Lieut. Alex. Balmanno, 2d 
Bombay Light Cavalry, youngest son of 
Alex. Balmanno, esq. of Upper Charlotte-st. 
Fitzroy-sq. and Netter’s Hall, Hawkhurst, 
Kent. 

Aug. 12. On board the Duchess of Athol, 
at Singapore, on his passage home, Chas. 
Gore Houlton, esq. of Bombay Civil Ser- 
vice, second son of Col. Houlton, of Far- 
leigh Castle, Somerset. 

Nov. At Tampico, Mexico, Commodore 
Chas. Thurlow Smith, of the Mexican Navy, 
late Post Captain in the British Service 
(commanding the Hibernia, Undaunted, 
&c.), and nepkew to Sir Sidney Smith. 

Jan. 23. At Marseilles, Capt. Henry 
Thomson, R.N. 

Fel. 10. At Montereau Faut Youne, in 
France, John Spurrier, esq. formerly of 
Yardley Bury, Herts. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 24, to Feb. 13, 1827. 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5418] 50and 60193 
Males - 1073 2062 Males - 847 1729 § S5and10 96] 60and 70181 
Females - 989 Females- ss2f'’?9 3 J 10and20 70| 70 and 80 133 

Whereof have died under two years old 418 3 20 and30 117] 80 and 90 63 
= 80 and 40 157 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


90and100 8 
40 and 50 189 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Feb. 9. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s d. s. d. 
53. 5 36 2 2s 4 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s 4. s d. 
89 5 46 2 47 6 








AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 60s. to 90s. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 51. 5s. Straw 11.19s. Clover 6/. 17s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 5s. 


Straw 11. 16s. 

SMITHFIELD, Feb. 19. 
_ oe 4s. Od. to 5s. 2d. 
Mutton . .....006 neweents 4s. Od. to 4s. 8d. 
re seen 4s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. 
Padi: sccccccssess evesseee 4s. 2d. to 5s. 4d. 


Clover 6i. 6s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 
NR cmmacncaaiteeving 


Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 19: 

2253 Calves 112 
Sheep and Lambs26,660 Pigs 120 


COAL MARKET, Feb. 19, 28s. 6d. to 39s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 45s. 6d. Yellow Russia 40s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 84s. 0d. Curd 88s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s, 6d. 




















PRICES OF SHARES, Feb. 19, 1827, 


[ 
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At the Office of WOLFE, Brorurrs, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 











CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham -{| 145 0 
‘Barnsley . 285 0 
Birmingh. (1- “sth sh. ) 268 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 142 0 
Coventry . . -j1100 0 
Cromford — 
Croydon. 215 
Derby . . - _ 
Dudley. . . . 89 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 99 0 
Forth and Clyde . 590 0 
Glamorganshire . 250 0 
Grand Junction 28s 0 
Grand Surrey . 5t 0 
Grand Union . 23 0 
Grand Western 74 0 
Grantham . . . 190 0 
Huddersfield . . 19 0 
Kennet and Avon . 253 0 
Lancaster . . 37 0 
Leeds and Liverpool « 385 0 
Leicester . 385 0 
Leic. and North’n 86 0 
Loughborough a 
Mersey and Irwell 800 0 
Monmouthshire . .| 196 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham | 40 0 
Neath . 330 0 
Oxford . 680 0 
Peak Forest 123 0 
Regent’s 84$ 0 
Rochdale 84 0 
Shrewsbu 210 0 
Staff. and 780 
Stourbridge . . .| 305 0 
Stratford-on-Avon ./| 41 0 
Stroudwater .| 450 0 
Swansea. . — 0 
Severn and Wye -| 814 0 
Thames and Medway.| 15 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 34 
Ditto, Black -| 22% 
Trent and Mersey .|1850 0 
Warw. and Birming. 270 O 
Warwick and Napton | 235 0 
Wilts and Berks . . 5 5 
Wore. and Birming. 45 0 

DOCKS. 

St. Katharine’s - 5 dis. 
London (Stock) | 83 0 
West India (Stock) {195% 0 
East India (Stock) | 83$ 0 
Commercial tied 70 0 
Bristol . 100 0 

BRIDGES. 
Southwark . 5} 0 
Do. New 74 per cont. 43 0 
Vauxhall . . . .| 20 O 
Waterloo . . . . 6 0 
—— Ann. of 8l. . 29 0 

Ann, of 71. . 25 0 

RAILWAYS. 

Manchester & Liverp.| 8 pm 


Divp.ann. 
£.6.10 
13 0 
12 10 
9 10 
44 & bs. 
1s 0 


7 SoS 
eceoooocor °o 
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- WATER- WORKS. 
East London . 
Grand Junction 
Kent . 
Manchester. & Salford 
South London .. 
West Middlesex . . 
INSURANCES, 
Alliance . 
Albion . . . 
Atlas ‘ 
British Comaneseiel ‘ 
County Fire 
Eagle 
Globe 
Guardian . 
Hope Life . 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . 
Norwich Union . 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . . 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican 
Bolanos 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron. . 
Colomh, (iss. at 5 pm) 
General 
Pasco Pereien 
Potosi . . : 
Real Del Monte ‘ 
Tlalpuxahua . . 
United Mexican . . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 
Westminster Chart*, 
Ditto, New ° 
City. 2. © « « « 
Ditto, New .. . 
Imperial 
Phenix. . ° 
General United 
British . : 
Bath . 
Birmingham . 
Birmingham& Stafford 
Brighton 
Bristol . . . 
Isle of Thanet . " 
Lewes ° 
Liverpool . . . 
Maidstone. . . 
Ratcliff — 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult') 
Auction Mart. . . 
Annuity, British . 
Bank, irish Provincial 
Carnat.Stock, I st class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 
Margate Pier . 





Price. 
122 0 


7) 
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' 8 pm. 
174 0 
10 dis. 


44 dis. 


20 0 
180 0 


Div.pann. 
£.5 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, 
From Jan. 26, to Feb. 25, 
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sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
1827, both inclusive. 

































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Farenheit’s Therm. 
+4 to 3 \| ' 4 to! a \| ! 
: a 3 : a - | - | 
34 Se g is 3 Barom-| Weather. ‘s4|8 | g <e- — | Weather. 
>So 5 z \2 fp) in. pts.| : >S\o Ss Zz © “tp in. pts. 
Ss \2=! * |=z2| aslez|* zz" 
Jan.| ° ° ° | Feb. | ° ° ° | 
26 | 22 | 82 | 32 || 29, 67 fair, snow 11 | 29 | 31 | 32 | @9, 80\cloudy 
27 | 32 | 34 | 24 | 30, 17\fair, snow || 12 | 35 | 39 | 35 | » 88'cloudy 
28 | 26 | 39/45 || 4 05 fair, sndw | 13 | 32 | 38 | 29 || 30, 11 fair 
29 | 42 | 46 | 37 || 29, 89/fair, snow 14 | 30 | 39 | 35 » 03 cloudy 
30 | 36 | 42 | 37 » 76 fair, snow 15 | 34 | 35 | 29 || 29, 93 fair, snow 
81 | 40 | 45 | 42 » 70'cloudy | 16 | 23 | 31 | 23 | 30, 15)cloudy 
F.1 | 40 | 43 | 37 » 74 \cloudy | 17 | 19 | 80 | 22 || 29, 94 fair 
2/34] 39] 30|| , 93 fair | 18 | 24 | 29 | 24 '| 30, 05'\fair 
8 | 29 | 32 | 29 30, 41/\fine 19 25 | 29 | 23 || 29, 86 fair 
4 | 30| 37| 85 |, 50\cloudy | 20 | 25'| 32 | 30 ||, 70 cloudy 
5 | 34] 35 | 31 || 4 48/fair 21 | 32 | 37! 32 | , 68'cloudy 
6 | 32 39 | 82 ||; , 29 cloudy 22 | 32 | 39 | 26 ||, 90 fair 
7 | 33 | 40] 31 I > 39\fine | 23 | 25 | 39 | 32 || 30, 03, fair 
8 | 29/ 35 | 28 |), 45/fine | 24 | 29 | 39 29 || 29, 95 fair 
9/28/35 29/|| , 36 fine | 25 | 34 | 41 33 | 30, 12 fair 
10 29' 36:30" , 09 fine | j : ! | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 29, lo February 26, 1827, both inclusive. 
a _ a? a 2 13 ¢ i w 
Zl. OF sa o25% 23 (Ssipslez¥ § \Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
2) 3 £288 £2831 25 |SSh3 583 = | 10002. | sooz. 
3| | oo | a? |e [oo | 7 |< < A | | 
pee ay j ro | | 
i —————— 
80|Hol. |——— |<} | | || 
31/2023 79$804'794 4) 874) 87 944 5$| 96 | 19 2345) 47 49 pm.|28 29 pm.|28 29 pm. 
1/2024 - |785804) 874; 87475 é, 96% | 19s —_ 49 pm. |3028 pm.|30 28 pm. 
ol. See a 
3/2034 814803 sof yi 884) 8 873 955 64) 97 "194/48 50 pm. '29 30pm. 29 30 pm. 
5|——/814 80 i— 883 96% 3 97% 194] 240 50 51 pm. 28 30pm. [28 30pm. 
6|207 |82} 4814 | 894) s3g'97 —-@}-974| 194, 52 54 pm. 3031 pm./30 31 pm. 
7\——s24 1}, ‘81 4804 884197 63) 97% 194|——'54 52 pm. 30 31 pm. 30 31 pm. 
| 


g|207 |313 2431 3] 893) 88§.97% 7| 973 
9—— 824 34/813 2j) 90 | 89397 ¥§ 9389 
10/207 |S2g 3/82 13| 89 i— 978 7— 


19}/242}/52 54 pm./3031 pm./30 31 pm. 
19§/245 22 54 pm. 3031 pm./30 31 pm. 
193 —— 54 56 pm. 3031 pm.'303) pm. 
19§|——/ 54 55 pm.'31 32 pm.|31 33 pm. 








1912074 823 faiz ef; 894.974 4} 984 
13/208 is23 3482 4] 893 8951974 #| 98%) 
14/2083 83% 582% 34 903) 89§|97§ 84] 99 
15/2083 834 9323 $| 903) 899:97§ 4 983 
16|——83§ 3/82 Py 894| 894 973 #) 938% 
17\—— 824 3814 2|— 885/97 4 984 
80} 1|79}809 874| 874195 96) 97 
20/208 824 380g 13 88% 884197 63 973 
21j208 |s2g 4/82 14/ 894) 89 i974 64 974 
22/208 s2f §31} 2 895) 89 965 93¢ 
23/207, |83§ 3/825 4) 894, 89 ov . 93% 
24\Hol | 
26)207§ 933 se ‘— om ths 4} 98% 


| -_oeC SS 














19§ 2453/52 54 pm. 38.4 pm. 
' 


19§ ‘eaag) 55 57 pm. 3234 pm. 34 34 pm. 
193) as pm. 3537 pm.|35 37 pm. 
19j|—— 155 53 pm, '36'33 pm.|3633 pm. 
193|—|s5 53 pm. 33.34 pm.|33 34 pm. 
194/243 |——-—-- 32 33 pm.|32 33 pm. 
193; 52 48 pm. 2331 pm./28 31 pm. 
193|———|48 50 pm. 3031 pm./30 31 pm. 
19§|——/50 52 pm. 3283 pm./32 33 pm. 
193/244 |52 54 pm. 3334 pm.'33 34 pm. 
19$/2454/32 53 p .3334 pm./33 34 pm. 











3s pm. 


South Sea Stock, Feb. 7, 883. Feb. 23, 904.—New South Sea Ann, Feb. 1, 793. 


Old South Sea Ann. Feb. 21, 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, 


823 —Feb. 26, 833. 
Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





3, B. NICHOLS, 25, PARLI 


AMENT STREET. 

















